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JE S S A Y I. 

Of the Delicacy of Taste and Passion. 

SOME people are fubjcft to a certain delicacy oipajfum^ 
which makes them extremely fenfible^to all the ac- 
cidents of lifcj and gives them a lively joy iipon every 
profpcrous event, ds well as a piercing grief when they 
meet with misfortunes and adverfity. Favours and good 
offices eafily engage their fricndfliip ; while the fmalleft 
injury provokes their refentment* Any honour or mark 
ot diftinfl;ion elevates them above mcafure; but they 
arc as fenfibly touched with contempt. People of this 
charafter have, no donbt, more lively enjoyments, as 
well as more pungent forrows, than men of cool and 
fedate tempers: But, I believe, when every thing is 
balanced, there is no one who would not rather be of 
the latter characlcr^ were he entirely mafler of his own 
difpofition. Good or ill fortune is ve/y little at our dif- 
pofal: And when a perfon, that has this fenfibility of 
temper, meets with any misfortune^ his forrow or i-e- 
fentment takes entixe pofleffion of ^im, and deprives 
, Vol. I. B him 

* Published in 1742. 



17 E S S A Y I. 

him of all relifli in the common occurrences of life; the 
right enjoyment of which forms the chief part of our 
happinefs. Great picafures arc much lefs fpcqucnt than 
great pains; fo that a fcnfible temper mufl meet with 
fewer trials in the former way than in the latter. Not 
to mention, that men of fuch lively paffions are apt to 
be tranfported beyong all bounds of prudfence and dif- 
crction, and to take falfe fteps in the conduft of life, 
which arc often irretrievable 

There is a delicacy of tafie obfervabte in fome men, 
which very much rcfembles this delicacy of pojfion^ and 
produces the fame fenfibility to beauty and deformity of 
every kind, as that does to profperity and advcrfity, ob- 
ligations and injuries. When you prcfent a poem or a 
pifture to a man poffeffcd of this talent, the delicacy of 
his feeling makes him be fenfibly touched with every 
part of it ; nor are the mafterly ftrokes perceived with 
more exquifite relifli and fatisfaftion, than the negli- 
gences or abfurditics with difguft and uncafinefs. A 
polite and judicious converfation affords him the highcft 
entertainment; rudencfs or impertinence is as great a 
punifhment to him. In (hort, delicacy of tafte has the 
fame effcft as delicay of paffion : It enlarges the fphere 
both of our happincfs and mifery, and makes us fcrifiblc 
to pains as well as pelafures which cfcape the reft of 
mankind. 

1 believe, however, every one will agree with me, 
that, notwithftanding this refeniblance, delicacy of taftc 
is as much to be defired and cultivated, as delicacy 
of paflion is to be lamented, and to be remdied if 
poffible. The good or ill accidents of life are very little 
at our difpofal; but we are pretty much mafters what 
books we fliall read, what diverfions wcfhall partake of, 
and what company we fhall keep. Philofophers have 
endeavoured to render happinefs entirely independent 
of every thing external. That degree of perfedion is 
impoflible to be attained: But every wife man will en- 
deavour to place his happinefs on fuch objefts, chiefly 
as depend upon himfclf ; and that is not to be attained 

fo 
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ib much by any other means as by this delicacy of fert- 
timent. When a man is poflcffcd of that talent, he i« 
more happy by what pleafes his taftc than by what 
gratifies his appetites, and receives more enjoyment 
from a poem or a piece of rcafoning than the moft e:&- , 
penfive luxury can afford. 

Whatever connexion there may bfe originally between 
thefe two fpecies of delicacy, I am perfuadcd, that no- 
thing is fo proper to cure us of this delicacy of paffion, 
as the cuhivating of that higher and more refined tafte, 
which enables us to judge of the charaQers of men^ 
of compofitions of genius, and of the produftions of the 
nobler arts. A greater or lefs relifli for thofe obvious 
beauties which ftrike the fcnfcs, depends entirely upon 
the greater or lefs fenfibility of the temper : But with 
regard to the fciences and liberal arts, a fine tafte is, in 
fome meafiire, the fame with ftrong fenfe ; or at leafk 
depends fo much upon it, that they are infeparable. 
In order to judge aright of a compofition of genius, 
there are fo many views to be taken in, fo many cir- 
cumftances to be compared, and fuch a knowledge of 
human nature requifite, that no man, who is not pof- 
fcffed of the foundcft judgment, will ever make a to- 
lerable critic in fuch performances. And this is a new 
reafon for cultivating a relifli in the liberal arts. Our 
judgment will ftrengthen by this exercife: We iball 
form jufter notions of life: Many things, which plcafe 
or afflift others, will appear to us too frivolous to engage 
olir attention : And we fliall lofe by degrees that fen- 
fibility and delicacy of paffion which is fo incommo- 
dious. 

But perhaps I haVe gone too far, in faying that a cul- 
tivated tafte for the polite arts cxtinguiihes the paflions, 
and renders us indifferent to thofe objcfts which are fo 
fondly purfued by the reft of mankind. On farther re- 
flcftion, I find, that it rather improves our fenfibility 
for all the tender and agreeable paflions ; at the fame 
time that it renders the min4 incapable of the rougher 
and more boiftcrous emotions. 

B2 In- 
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Inge nu as didkiffe fideliter artes^ 
Emollit mores ^ necjinit ejfeferos. 

For this, 1 think, there may be ^ffigncd two very naf-* 
tural reafons. In thtfirji place, nothing is fo improving 
to the temper as the ftudy of the beauties, either of 
f)oetry, eloquence, mufic, or painting. They give a 
certain elegance of fentimrnt to which the reft of man* 
kind are ftrangers. The emotions which they excite are 
foft and tender^ They.draw off the mind from the hurry 
of bufinefs and intereft ^ cherifli refle^lionj difpofe to 
tranquillity ; and produce an agreeable melancholy^ 
which, of all difpofitions of the mind, is the bejl fuited 
to love and friend(hip. 

In thcy2'ro«(i place, a delicacy of tafte is favourable ta 
love and friendfhip, by confining our choice to few peole^ 
and making us indifferent to the company and converfa- 
tion of the greater part of men. You will feldom find 
that mere men of the world, whatever ftrong fenfe they 
may be endowed with, are very nice in diftinguifhing 
charafters, or in marking thofe infenfible differences and 
gradations which make one man preferable to another. 
Any one that has competent fenfe, is fufBcient for their 
entertainment: They talk to him of their pleafure and 
affairs with the fame franknefs that they would to ano- 
ther ; and finding' many who are fit to fupply his 
place, they never feel any vacancy or want in his ab-* 
fence. But to make ufe of the allufion of a celebrated 
French f author, the judgment may be compared to a 
clock or watch, where the moft ordinary machine is 
fufficient to tell the hours ; but the moft elaborate alone 
can point out the minutes and feconds, and diftinguifh 
the fmalleft differences of time. One that has well di- 
gefted his knowledge both of books and men, has little 
enjoyment but in the company of a few felcft com- 
panions. He feels too fenfibly, how much all the reft 
of mankind fall fhort of the notions which he has en. 
tertained. And, his {f^edions being thus confined 
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ivithin a narrow circle, no wonder he carries them fur- 
- thcr than if they were more general and undiftinguilhcd, 
Thq gaiety and frolic of a bottle-companion improves 
with him into a folid friendfhip ; and the ardours of a 
youthful appetite become an elegant paffioij. 
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Of the Liberty of the Press. 

NOTHING is more apt to furprife a foreigner, than 
the extreme liberty which we enjoy in this coun- 
try, of communicating whatever we pleafe to the public, 
and of openly cenfuring every meafure entered into by 
the king or his minifters. If the adminiftration refolvc 
upon war, it is affirmed, that, cither wilfully or igno- 
rantly, they miftake the iuterefts of the nation; and that 
peace, in the prefcnt fituation of affairs, is infinitely pre- 
ferable. If the paffion of the minifters lie towards peace, 
our political writers breathe nothing but war and deva- 
ftation, and reprefent the pacific conduQ: of the govern- 
ment as mean and pufillanimous. As this liberty is not 
indulged in any other government, either republican or 
monarchical; in Holland and Venice, more than in 
France or Spain; it may very naturally give occafion 
to a queftion. How it happens that Great Britain alone 
tnjoys this peculiar privilege? 

The reafon why the laws indulge us in fuch a liberty, 
feems to be derived from our mixed form of govern- 
ment, which is neither wholly monarchical nor wholly 
republican. It will be found, if I miflake not, a true 
obfervation in politics, that the two extremes in govern- 
ment, liberty and Havery, commonly approach neareffc 
to each other; and that, as you depart from the extremes, 
and mix a little of monarchy with liberty, the govern- 

B 3 ment 
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ment becomes always the more free ; and, on the other 
hand, when you mix a4ittlc of liberty with monarchy, 
the yoke becomes always the more grievous and intoie- 
raWe. In a government fuch as that of France, which 
is abfolutc, and where law, cuftom, and religion concur, 
all of them, to make the people fully fatisfi^d with their 
condition, the monarch cannot entertain zny jeakufy 
againft his fubjcfts, and therefore is apt to indulge them 
in great liberties both oF fpeech and aftion. In a govern- 
ment altogether republican, fuch as that of Holland, 
where there is no magiftrate fo eminent as to give^^^- 
loufy to the ftate, there is no danger in intrplting the 
magiftrates with large difcrctionary powers; and though 
many advantages rcfult from fuch powers, in preferving 
peace and order, yet they lay a confiderable reftraint on 
mens aftions, and make every private citizen pay a 
great refpeft to the government. Thus it fecms evi^ 
dent, that the two extremes of abfolute monarchy and 
of a republic, approach near to each other in fome ma- 
terial circumftances. In thfe^r/?, the magiftrate has 
jio jealoufy of the people ; in \httfecondy the people have 
none of the magiftrate ; Which want of jealoufy beget5 
a mutual confidence and truft in both cafes ; and pro- 
duces a fpecies of liberty in monarchies, and of arbitra- 
ry power in republics. 

To juftify the other part of the foregoing obfervation, 
that, in every government, the means are moft wide of 
each other^ and that the mixtures of monarchy and li- 
berty render the yoke either more eafy or more grie- 
vous; I miift take notice of a remark in Tacitus with 
regard to the Romans under the emperors, that they 
rieithcr could bear total flavery nor total liberty j Nee to- 
tarn fervitutem^ nee tot am liber tat em fati pojfunt. This 
remark a celebrated poet has tranflated and applied to 
the English, in his lively defcription of queen Eliza- 
beth's policy and government, 

Et Jit aimer fon joug a Y Anglois indompte^ 
^i ne feut nifervir^ ni vivr^ e?i liberie. 

Henrjade, Uv. r. 
Accor- 
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Liberty of the Press. 23 

According to thefe remarks, we are to confider the 
Roman government under the emperors as a mixture 
of dcfpotifm and liberty, where the defpotiffn prevailed ; 
and the English government as a mixture of the fame 
kind, where the liberty predominates. The conicquences 
are conformable to the foregoing obfervation ; and fuch 
as may be expcfted from thofe mixed forms of govern- 
ment, which btgct a mutual watchfulncfs and jealoufy. 
The Roman emperors were, many of them, the moft 
frightful tyrants that ever difgracq^ human nature; and 
it is evident, that their cruelty was chiefly excited by 
their jealoujy J and by their obferving that all the great 
men of Rome bore with impatience the dominion of a 
family, which, but a little before, was nowife fuperior 
to their own. On the other hand, as the republican 
part of the government prevails in England, though 
with a great mixture of monarchy, it is obliged, for its 
own prefervation, to maintain a w^tc\\{\}\ jealoufy over 
the magiflrates, to remove all difcrctionary powers, and 
to fecure every one^s life and fortune by general and in- 
flexible laws. No aftion muft be deemed a crime but 
what the law has plainly determined to be fuch : No 
crime mud be imputed to a man but from a legal proof 
before his judges; and e^en thcfe judges mull be his 
fellow fubjefts, who arc obliged, by their own intereft, 
to have a watchful eye over the encroachments and vio- 
lence of the minifters. From thefe caufes it proceeds, 
that there is as much liberty, and even, perhaps, licen- 
tioufnefs, in Great Britain, as there were formerly 
flavery and tyranny in Rome, 

Thefe principles account for the great liberty of the 
prefs in thefe kingdoms, beyond what is indulged in any 
other government. It. is apprchendcrd, that arbitrary 
power would fteal in upon us, were we not careful to 
prevent its progrcfs, and were there not an cafy method 
of conveying the alarm from one end of th^ kingdom to 
the other. The fpirit of the people muft frtqycntly be 
roufed, in order to curb the ambition of the court; and 
the dread of roufing this fpirir muft be employed to 
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prevent that ambition. Nothing is fo cffcftual to this puFf 
pofc as the liberty of the prefs ; by which all the learning, 
wit, and genius of the nation, may be employed on the 
fide of freedom^ and every one be animated to its defence* 
As^ long, therefore, as the republican part of our govern^ 
inent can maintain itfelf againfl; the monarchical, it will 
naturally be careful to keep the prefs open, as of import* 
ance tp its own prefervation. 

It mui[l however be allowed, that the unbounded li- 
berty of the prefs, tho'ugh it be difficult, perhaps impof- 
fible, to propofc a fuitable remedy for it, is one pf the 
evils attending thofe mixed forms of governments 
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That Politics may be reduced to a Science, 



IT i^ a queftion with feveral. Whether there be any 
effential difference between one form bf government 
arid another? and. Whether every form may not become 
good or bad, according as it is well or ill adminiftcred * ? 
Were it once admitted, that all governments are alike, 
and that the only difference confifts in the character and 
conduft of the governors, moft political difputes would 
be at an end, and all Zeal for one conftitution above 
another muft be efleemed mere bigotry and folly. But, 
though a friend to moderation, I cannot forbear con- 
dcmninfT this fentiment, and fhould be forry to think, 
that human affairs admit of no greater (lability than 
what they receive from the cafual humours and charac- 
ters of particular men. 

It 

* For forms of government let fools conteft^ 
Whatever // heft adminijlfr*d is hefl. 

Essay oa Mav^ BooV^ 
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It is true, thofe who makitain that the goodnefs of all 
government confifts in the goodnefs of the adminiftra- 
tion, may cite many particular inftanccs in hiftory, where 
the very fame government, in different hands, has varied 
fuddenly into the two oppofite extremes of good and bad. 
Compare the French government under Henry III. 
and under Henry IV. OpprcfSon, levity, artifice, on 
the part of the rulers ; faftion, fcdition, treachery, re- 
bellion, difloyalty, on the part of the fubjcfts : Thefe 
compofe the charafter of the former miferable sera. But 
when the patriot and heroic prince who fucceedcd, was 
once firmly feated on the throne, the government, the 
people, every thing fecmcd to be totally changed; and 
all from the difference of the temper and conduft of 
thefe two fovercigns. Inftances of this kitid may be 
multiplied almoft without number, from ancient as well 
as modern hiftory, foreign as well as domeftic. 

But here it may be proper to make a diftinftion. All 
abfolute governments muft very much depend on the 
adminiftration ; and this is one of the great inconve* 
niences attending that form of government. But a re- 
publican and free government would be an obvious ab- 
surdity, if the particular checks and controuls, provided 
by the confHtution, had really no influence, and made 
it not the intercft, even of bad men, to aft for the public 
good. Such is the intention of thefe forms of govern- 
ment ; and fuch is their real cffeft, where they are wifely 
conftituted : As on the other hand, they arc the fource 
of all diforder, and of the blackeft crimes, where either 
ikill or honefty has been wanting in their original frame 
and inftitution. 

So great is the force of laws, and of particular forms 

of government, and fo little dependence have they on the 

humours and tempers of men, that confequences almoft 

.as general and certain may fometimes be deduced from 

them, as any which the mathematical fciences afford us. 

The conftitution of the Roman republic gave the 
whole legiflative power to the people, without allowing 
a negative voice either to the nobility or confuls. This 

un* 
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unbounded pawer they poffcffed in a colleftive, not in a 
rcprcfcntativc, body. The confcquenccs were : When 
the people, by fucccfs and conqueft, had become very 
numerous, and had fpread thenofelves to a great diftance 
from the capital^ the city-tribes, though the moft con- 
temptible, carried almoft every vote : They were, there- 
fore, moft cajoled by every one that affedcd popularity: 
They were fupported in idlenefs by the general diftribu* 
tion of corn, and by particular bribes, which they re- 
ceived from almoft every candidate : By this means they 
became every day more licentious, and the Campus 
Martius was a perpetual fcene of tumult and fedition : 
Armed flaves were introduced among thefe rafcally ci- 
tizens, fo that the whole government fell into anarchy ; 
and the greateft happinefs which the Romans could 
look for, was the defpotic power of the Cjesars. Such 
are the effcfts of democracy without a rcprefcntative. 

A Nobility may poffefs the whole, or any part of the 
legiflative power of a ftate, in two different ways. Either 
every nobleman (hares the power as part of the whole 
body ; or the whole body enjoys the power as compofed 
of parts, which have each a di(tin£k power and authority. 
The Venetian ariftocracy is an inftance of the firft 
kind of government : The Polish of the fecond. In 
the Venetian government, the whole body of nobility 
poffeifes the whole power, and no nobleman has any 
authority which he receives not from the whole. In the 
Polish government, every nobleman, by means of his 
fiefs, has a diftinft hereditary authority over his vaflals; 
and the whole body has no authority but what it receives 
from the concurrence of its parts. The different opera- 
tions and tendencies of thefe two fpecies of government 
might be made apparent ev^-m a priori. A Venetian 
nobility is preferable to a Polish, let the humours and 
education of men be ever fo much varied. A nobility, 
who pcffcfs their power in common, will preferve peace 
and order both among themftlves and their fubjccts ; 
and no member can have authority enough to controul 
the laws for a moment* The nobles will preferve their 

autho- 
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jiuthority over the people; but without any grievous ty- 
ranny, or any breach of private property ; becaufe fuch 
a tyrannical government promotes not the interefts of the 
whole body, however it may that of fome individuals. 
There will be a diftinSion of rank between the nobility 
and people, but this will be the only diftindion in the 
ftate. The wtiole nobility will form one body, and the 
whole people another, without any of thofe private feuds 
and animofities which fpread ruin and defolation every 
where. It is eafy to fee the difadvantages of a Polish 
nobility in every one of thefe particulars. 

It is impoffiblc fo to conftitute a tree government, as 
that a fingle perfon, call him doge, prince, or king, fhall 
poffefs a large fhare of power, and fnall form a proper 
balance or counterpoifc to the other parts of the legifla- 
ture. This chief magiftrate may be either eleSive or 
Joereditary; and though the former inftitution may, to a 
fuperficial view, appear the moft advantageous, yet a 
more accurate infpcdViori will difcover in it grearer incon* 
veniences than in the latter, and fuch as are founded on 
caufes and principles eternal and immutable. The fill- 
ing of the throne, in fuch a government, is a point of 
too great and too general intereft, not to divide the 
whole people into fadlions : Whence a civil war, the 
greatelt of ills, may be apprehended, almoft with cer- 
tainty, upon every vacancy. The prince cleded muft 
be either a Foreigner or a Native: The former will be 
ignorant of the people whom he is to govern ; fufpicious 
of his new fubjcds, and fufpefted by them ; giving his 
confidence entirely to ftrangers, who will have no other 
care but of enriching themfelvcs in the quickeft man- 
ner while their maftei's favour and authority arc able 
to fupport them. A native will carry into the throne all 
his private animofities and friendfliips, and will never be 
viewed in his elevation, without exciting the fentiment 
of envy in thofe who formerly confidered him as their 
equal. Not to mention that a crown is too high a re- 
ward ever to be given to merit alone ; and will always 
induce the candidates to employ force, or money, or 

intrigue, 
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X 

intrigue, to procure the votes of the clefliors : So that 
fuch an elcQion will give no better chance for fuperior 
merit in the prince, than if the ftate had trufted to birth 
alone for determining their fovereign. 

It maiy therefore be pronounced as an univerfal axiom 
in politics. That an hereditary prince^ a nobility without 
vajfals^ and a people voting by their reprefentattves^ form 
the heft monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
But in order to prove more fully, that politics admit of 
general truths, which are invariable by the humour or 
education either of fubjeft or fovereign, it may not be 
amifs to obferve fome other principles of this fcience, 
which may feem to defcrve that charadler. 

It may eafily be obfervcd, that though free govern- 
ments have been commonly the moft happy for thofe 
who partake of their freedom; yet are they the moft 
ruinous and opprcflive to their provinces : And this ob- 
servation may, i believe, be fixed as a maxim of the kind 
we are here (peaking of. When a monarch extends his 
dominions by conquefl:, he foon learns to confider his 
old and his hew fubjeds as on the fame footing; becaufe, 
in reality, all his fubje&s are to him the fame, except the 
few friends and favourites with whom he is perfonally 
acquainted. He docs not, therefore, make any diftinc- 
tion between them in his genera/ hws ; and, at the fame 
rime, is careful to prevent ^l\ particular afts of opprcflion 
.on the one as well as on the other. But a free ftate ne- 
ceflarily makes a great diftinftion ; and muft always do 
fo, till men learn to love their neighbours as well as 
themfelves. The conquerors, in fuch a government, are 
all legiflators ; and will be fure to contrive matters, by 
reftridions on trade and by taxes, fo as to draw fome 
private as well as public advantage from their conqucfts. 
Provincial governors have alfo a better chance, in a 
republic, to efcape with their plunder, by means of 
bribery or intrigue ; and their fcllow-citizens, who find 
their own ftate to be enriched by the fpoils of the fubjeft 
provinces, will be the more inclined to tolerate fuch 
abufes. Not to mention, that it is a neceftary precau- 
tion 
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tion in a free ftate to change the governors frcqacnriyj 
u'hich obliges thcfe temporary tyrants to be more expe^^ 
ditious and rapacious, that they may accumulate fuffi- 
cicnt wealth before they give place to their fuccefibrs« 
What cruel tyrants were the Romans over the world ^ 
during the time of the commonwealth ! It is true, they 
had laws to prevent oppreilion in their provincial magi-^ 
ftrates; but Cic£ro informs us, that the Romans could 
not better coofult the interefts of the provinces than by 
repealing thefc very laws. For in that cafe, fays he, our 
magiftrates, having entire impunity, would plunder no 
more than would fatisfy their own rapacioufnefs ; where- 
as, at prcfent, they muft alfo fatisfy that of their judges, 
and of all the great men in Rome, of whofe prote^ion 
they (land in need. Who can read of the cruelties and 
oppreilions of Verres without horror and a(loni(hment? 
And who is not touched with indignation to hear, that 
after Cicero had exhaufted on that abandoned criminal 
all the thunders of his eloquence, and had prevailed fo 
far as to get him condemned to the utmod extent of the • 
laws ; yet that cruel tyrant lived peaceably to old age, 
in opulence and eafe ; and, thirty years afterwards, was 
put into the profcription by Mark Anthony, on ac- 
count of his exorbitant wealth, where he fell with Ci- 
cero himfelf and all the mod virtuous men of Rome ? 
After the diiTolution of the commonwealth, the Roman 
yoke became eafier upon the provinces, as Tacitus 
informs us * ; and it may be obfervcd, that many of the 
word emperors, Domitian f for inftance, were careful 
to prevent all oppreffion on the provinces. In | Tjbe- 
Rius's time, Gaul was eftcemed richer than Italy it- 
fclf ; nor do I find, during the whole time of the Roman 
monarchy, that the empire became lefs rich or populous 
in any of its provinces, though indeed its valour and 
mihtary difcipline were always upon the decline. The 

oppref- 
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oppreffion and tyranny of the Carthaginians over 
their fubjefl-ftates in Africa went fo far, as we learn 
from PoLYBius *, that, not content with cxaflting the 
half of all the produce of the land, which of itfelf was 
a very high rent, they alfo loaded them with many other 
taxes. If we pafs from ancient to modern times, we 
fliall ftill find the obfervation to hold. The provinces of 
abfolute monarchies are always better treated than thofe 
of free dates* Compare the Fdh conquii of France 
with Ireland, and you will be convinced of this truth ; 
though this latter kingdom, being in a good mcafure 
peopled from England, poflfefles fo many rights and 
privileges as fhould naturally make it challenge better 
treatment than that of a conquered province. Corsica 
is alfo an obvious inftance to the fame purpofc* 

There is an obfervation in Machiavel with regard 
to the conquefts of Alexander the Great, which, I 
think, may be regarded as one of thofe eternal political 
truths which, no time nor accidents can vary. It may 
feem ftrange, fays that politician, that fuch fudden con- 
quefts as thofe of Alexander (hould be poflfefTed fo 
peaceably by his fucccffors; and that the Persians, du* 
ring all the confufions and civil wars among the Greeks^ 
never made the fmallefl: effprt towards the recovery of 
their former independent government. To fatisfy us 
concerning the caufc of this remarkable event, we may 
eonfider, that a monarch may govern his fubjc£ts in two 
different ways. He may either follow the maxims of 
the eaftem princes, and ftretch his authority fo far as to 
leave no diftindion of rank among his fubjeds but what 
proceeds immediately from himfelf ; no advantages of 
birth ; ^no hereditary honours and poffeilions ; and, in a 
word, no credit among the people, except from his com- 
miffion alone. Or a monarch may exert his power af- 
ter a milder manner, like other European princes, and 
leave other fources of honour befide his fmile and fa- 
vour ; birth, titles, poffcflions, valour, integrity, know- 
ledge, or great and fortunate atchievcments. , In the 
1 former 

* Lib. I. cap. 72* 
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former fpccies of government, after a conqucft, it is im- 
poflible ever to (liake off the yoke, fmee no one poffef- 
fes among the people fo much perfonal credit and au- 
thority as to begin fuch an cntcrprife ; whereas, in the 
latter, the leaft misfortune or difcord among the vigors 
virill encourage the vanquiQied to take arms, who have 
leaders ready to prompt and condud them in every un- 
dertaking *. 

Such is the reafoning of Machiavel, which fcems 
folid and conciufive ; though I wifh he had not mixed 
falfefaood with truth, in afferting, that monarchies, go- 
verned according to eaftern policy, though more eafily 
kept when once fubdued, yet are the mod: difficult to 
fubdue ; fince they cannot contain any powerful fubjeft, 
whofe difcontent and faction may facilitate the cnter- 
prifes of an enemy. For, bcfides that fuch a tyrannical 
government enervates the courage of men, and renders 
them indificrent towards the fortunes of their fo\cercign ; 
beiides this, I fay, we find by experience, that even the 
temporary and delegated authority of the generals and 
magiftrates, being always in fuch governments as abfo* 
lute within its fphere as that of the prince himfelf, is 
able, with barbarians accuftomed to a blind fubmiiTion, 
to produce the mod dangerous and fatal revolutions. 
So that, in every refpeft, a gentle government is prefe- 
rable, and gives the greateft fecurity to the fovereign as 
well as to the fubjed. ^' 

Legiilators, therefore, ought not to truft the future 
government of a ftate entirely to chance, but ought to 
provide a fyftem of laws to regulate the adminiftration 
of public affairs to the lateft pofterity. Effefts will al- 
ways correfpond to caufes ; and wife regulations, in any 
cpmmonwealth, are the mod valuable legacy that can 
be left to future ages, in the fmallcft court or ofGce, 
the dated forms and methods by which bufinefs muft be 
conducted, are found to be a confiderable check on the 
natural depravity of mankind. Why ihould not the cafe 
be the fame in public affairs ? Can we afcribe the flabi<> 

lity 
• See NOTE [A]. 
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lity and wifdom of the Venetian government, through 
fo many ages, to any thing but the form of government? 
And is it not eafy to point out thofe dcfefls in the ori- 
ginal conftitQtion which produced the tumultuous go* 
vernments of Athens and Rome, and ended at lad iii 
the ruin of thefe two famous republics ? And fo little de- 
pendence has this affair on the humours and educatioii 
of particular men, that one part of the fame republic 
may be wifely conduced, and another weakly, by the 
very fame men, merely on account of the difference of 
the forms and inftitutions by which thefe parts are re- 
gulated. Hiftorians inform us that this was a£lually the 
cafe with Genoa. For while the ftate was always full 
of fedition and tumult and diforder, the bank of St 
George, which had become a confiderable part of the 
people, was conduced for feveral ages with the utmoit 
integrity and wifdom ^. 

The ages of grcateft public fpirit are not always rnoft 
eminent Tor private virtue. Good laws may beget ordct 
and moderation in the government where the manners 
and cuftoms have inftilled little humanity or juftice into 
the tempers of men* The mofl illuftrious period of the 
Roman hiftory, confidered in a political view, is that 
between the beginning of the fir(t and end of the laft 
Punic war; the due balance between the nobility and 
people being then fixed by the contefts of the tribunes, 
and not being yet loft by the extent of conquefts. Yet 
at this very time the horrid pra^icc of poifoning was fo 
common, that, during part of a feafon, a Prator punifhed 
capitally for this crime above three thouland | perfons in 
a part of Italy \ and found informations of this nature 
4 ftiU 

• Efentpio verawinU rarOf Of da FiUfofi infante loro ifuaginate Gf 
meduteReptibliche mai non trovah^ vedere dentro ad un medefimo cerckh^ 
fra vtedcjimi dttadini, U liberta^ Isi la tirannide^ /a vita civile tsf la co^ 
rottttf la giuflitia tf la licenza; fetch quelle erdine fM mantiere quella 
aitta plena di coflumi antichi Ctf veneralllL E i^egli attvemfe (chc coi 
tempe in ogni niedo auverrij ^fi^SANOioKGin fnfta quel la citt^ cr- 
cupajTe^ farrehbe quella nna Repnhlica pin dalla. Vemktiana mevts^ 
rabile. UelU Hift. Flurrntin^, lib. 8. 
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{lill multiplying upon him. There is a fimilar, or rather 
a worfe inftance *, in the nlore early times of the com- 
monwealth. So depraved in private life were that people, 
whom in their hiftories we fo much admire. I doubt not 
but they were really more virtuous during the time 
of the two Triumvirates^ when they were tearing their 
common country to piece$, and fpreading daughter and 
defolation over the face of the earth, merely for the 
choice of tyrants f. 

Here, then, is a fufEcient inducement to maintain with 
the utmoft Zeal, in every free Hate, thofe forms and 
inftitutions by which liberty is fecured, the public good 
confulted, and the avarice or ambition of particular men 
reftrained and punifhed. Nothing does more honour to 
human nature, than to fee it fufceptible of fo noble a 
paffion ; as nothing can be a greater indication of mean* 
nefs of heart in any man, than to fee him deditute of it. 
A man who loves only himfelf, without regard to friend* 
(hip and deferr, merits the fevered blame ; and a man 
who is only fufceptible of friendfhip, without public fpi« 
lit or a regard to the community, is deficient in the mod 
material part of virtue. 

But this is a fubjeft which needs not be longer infifl:* 
ed on at prefent. There are enow of zealots on both 
fides who kindle up the paflions of their partifans, and, 
-under pretence of public good, purfue the interefts 
and ends of their particular faflion. For my part, I (hall 
always be more fond of promoting moderation than 
zeal ; though perhaps the furelt way of producing mo* 
deration in every party is to increafe our zeal for the 
public. Let us therefore try, if it be poflible, from the 
foregoing doctrine, to draw a leflbn of moderation with 
regard to the parties into which our country is at pre- 
fent divided ; at the fame time, that we allow not this 
moderation to abate the induftry and pailion with which 
every individual is bound to purfue the good of hid 
country. 

C Thpfc 

* T. Liv. lib. 8. cap. 1 8. 
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Thofc who either attack or defend a minifter in fuch 
a government as ours, where the utmoft liberty is al- 
lowed, always carry matters to an extreme, and exag- 
gerate his merit or demerit with regard to the public. 
His enemies are fure to charge him with the greateft en- 
ormities both in domeftic and foreign management; 
and there is no meannefs or crime of which, in their ac« 
count, he is not capable. Unnecefiary wars, fcandalous 
treaties, profufion of public treafure, opprcffivc taxes, 
every kind of mal-adminiftration is afcribed to him. To 
aggravate the charge, his pernicious conduft, it is faid, 
will extend its baneful influence even to pofterity, by 
undermining the bed conftitution in the world, and dif- 
crdering that wife fyftem of laws, inftitutions, and cu« 
floms, by which our anceftors, during fo many centu- 
ries, have been fo happily governed. He is not only a 
wicked minifter in himfelf, but has removed every fecu- 
rity provided againft wicked minifters for the future. 

On the other hand, the partifans of the minifter n^ake 
his panegyric run as high as the accufation againft him, 
and celebrate his wife, fteady, and moderate condud in 
every part of his adminiftration. The honour and in- 
tereft of the nation fupported abroad, public credit main* 
tained at home, perfecution reftrained, fadion fubdued; 
the merit of all thcfc bleflings is afcribed folcly to the 
minifter. At the fame time, he crowns all his other me- 
rits by a religious care of the beft conftitution in the 
world, which he has preferved in all its parts, and has - 
tranfmitted entire, to be the bappinefs and fecurity of 
the lateft pofterity. 

When this accufation and panegyric are received by 
the partifans of each party, no wonder they beget an 
extraordinary ferment on both fides, and fill the nation 
with violent animofities. But I would fain perfuade 
thefe party- zealots, that there is a flat contradidion both 
in the accufation and panegyric; and that it were impof- 
fible for either of them to run fo high, were it not for 
this contradiftion. If our conftitution be really that 
noble fabric^ the pride ^Britain, the envy of our neigh* 

ioursy 



^rs^ rai/ed by the labour rffo many centuries, repaired at 
the exftnte d/fo many millions^ and cemented by fuch a pro^ 
fufion of blood * ; I fay^ if our conftitution does in any 
degree defcrve thcfc eulogies, it would never have fuft 
fered a wicked and weak minifter to govcrrl trium- 
phantly for a courfe of twenty years, when oppofed by 
the greatcfl: geniufes in the nsltion, \Vho exercifed the ut<* 
moft liberty, of tongue and pen, in parliament, and ia 
their frequent appeals to the people. But if the mini- 
fter be wicked and weak to the degree fo ftrenubufly in- 
fifted on, the conftitution mufl be faulty in its original 
principles ; and he cannot (^onfiftently be charged with 
undermining the beft form of government in the world* 
A conftitution is only fo far good, as it provides a re* 
medy againft mal-adminiftration ; and if the British^ 
when ia its greateft vigour, and repaired by two fuch re-^ 
markable events as the Revolution and Accejfion^ by which 
our ancient royal family was facrificed to it ; if our con« 
ftitution, I fay, with fo great advantages, does not, in 
^a, provide any fuch remedy, we are rather beholdert 
to any minifter who undermines it^ and affords us an 
opportunity of erecting a better in its place. 

I would employ the fame topics to moderate the zeal 
of thpfc who defend the minifter. h our conftitution fo 
excellent? Then a change of miniftry can be no fuch 
dreadful event; (ince it is eftential to fuch a conftitu- 
tion, in every miniftry, both to prefcrve itfelf from vio* 
lation, and to prevent all enormities in the adminiftra- 
tion. h our conftitution very bad? Then fo extraordinary 
a jealoufy and apprehenfion on account of changes is ill 
placed ; and a man fliould no more be anxious in this 
cafe, than a huft)and, who had married a woman from 
the ftews, ftiould be watchful to prevent her infidelity. 
Public affairs, in fuch a government, muft neceffarily go 
to confofion, by whatever hands they are conduced; 
and the 2eal of patriots is in that cafe much lefs requi* 
fitc than the patience and fubmiffion oi philofophers. The 
virtue and good intentions of Cato and Brutus are 

C 2 highly 
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highly laudable; but to what purpofc did their zeal 
fcrve ? Only to haftcn the fatal period of the Roman 
government, and render its convulfions and dying ago* 
nics more violent and painful. 

I would not be underflood to mean, that public affairs 
deferve no care and attention at all. Would men be 
moderate and confident, their claims might be admit- 
ted, at Icaft might be examined. The country-party 
might ftill aflert, that our conftitution, though exceU 
lent, will admit of mal-adminiftration to a certain de- 
gree ; and therefore, if the minifter be bad, it is proper 
to oppofe him with zfuitable degree of zeal. And, on 
the other hand, the. cmrt-tarty may be allowed, upon 
the fuppofition that the mmifter were good, to defend, 
and withy^m^ zeal too, his adminiftration. I would only 
perfuade men not to contend as if they were fighting fro 
arts iy foots y and change a good cdnftitution into a bad 
one by the violence of their factions. 

I have not here confidcred any thing that is perfcnal 
in the prefcnt controverfy. In the beft civil conftitution, 
where every man \% reftrained by the moft rigid laws, it 
is eafy to difcover either the good or bad intentions of 
a minifter, and to judge whether his perfonal charaAer 
deferve love or hatred. But fuch queftions are of little 
importance to the public, and lay thofe who employ their 
pens upon them under a juft fufpicion either of malevo- 
lence or of flattery. 
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Of the First Principles of Government. 



NOTHING appears more furprifing to thofe who 
condder human affairs with a philofophical eye, 
than the cafinefs with which the many are governed by 
the few, and the implicit fubmiffion with which men 
refign their own fcntiments and paflions to thofe of 
their rulers. When we inquire by what means this 
wonder is eflfefted, wc ihall find, that as Force is aU 
ways on the fide of the governed, the governors have 
nothing to fupport them but opinion. It is therefore 
on opinion only that government is founded; and this 
maxim extends to the mod defpotic and mod military 
governments, as well as to the mod free and mod popu* 
lar. The foldan of Egypt, or the emperor of Home, 
might drive his harmlefs fubjeds, like brute beads, 
againd their fcntiments and inclinations : But he mud, at 
lead, have led his mamelukes ox pratorian bands , like men, 
by their opinion. 

Opinion is of two kinds ; to wit, opinion of interest, 
and opinion of right. By opinion of intered, 1 chiefly 
underdand the fenfe of the general advantage which is 
reaped from government; together with the perfuafion, 
that the particular government which is eftabliflicd, is 
equally advantageous with any other that could cafily be 
fettled. When this opinion prevails among the generality 
of a date, or among thofe who have the force in their 
hands, it gives great fecurity to any government. 

Right is of two kinds; right to Power, and right to 
Property : What prevalence opinion of the fird 
kind has over mankind, may eafily be underdood, by 
obfcrving the attachment which all nations have to their 
ancient government, and even to thofe names which 
have had the fanSion of antiquity. Antiquity always be- 

C 3 gets . 
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gets the opinion of right ; and whatever 4ifadvantageout 
fcntiments we may entertain of mankind, they are always 
found to be prodigal both of blood and treafure in the 
maintenance of public juftice. There is, indeed, no par- 
ticular, in whiqh, at firft fight, there may appear a 
greater contradidipn in the frame of the human mind 
than the prefent. When men zQ, in a faftion, they are 
apt, without fliame or remorfe, to negled all the ties of 
honour and morality, in order to ferve their party ; and 
yet when a faftion is formed upon a point of right or 
' principle, there is no occafion where men difcover a 
greater obftinacy, and a more determined fenfe of juftice 
pnd equity. The fame focial difpofition of mankind is 
the caufc of thefe confradiftory appearances. 

It is fufHciently underftood, that the opinion of right 
to property is of moment in all matters of government, 
Ji noted author has made property the foundation of all 
government ; and moft of our political writers feem inr 
clined to follow him in that particular. This is carrying 
the matter too far ; but flill it mud be owned, that the 
opinion of ri^ht XQ property has st great influence in this 

Upon thcfe three opinions therefore, of public interefl^ 
of right to power ^ and of right to property j are all goverui- 
incms founded, and all authority of the few over the 
many, There are indeed other principles, which add 
force to thcfe, and determine, limit, or alter their oper^ 
tion ; fuch ^"^ filf -inter eft ^ fear ^ and affeSlion : But ftill we 
may aifert, that thefe other principles can haye no ini- 
^uence alone, but fqppofe the antecedent influence of 
thofe opinions above-mentioned. They are, therefore, to 
be efteemed thg fecondary, not the original principles of 
goycrnmcm. 

Fpfj /^y?» ?is ^Qt f elf inter eft ^ by which I mean theext 
pcdtation of particular rewards, difl:inft from the genc-» 
ral protection which we receive trpm government, it is 
evident that the magiftrs^te's authority muft be antece- 
dently e(lablifhc4> at Jcaft be hoped for, in order to pro- 
gqce tjiis cxp<:ftation. The profpe^ of reward may 
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augment hia authority with regard to fome particular 
perfons ; but can never give birth to it with regard to 
the puUic. Men naturally look for the greated favours 
from their friends and acquaintance ; and therefore the . 
hopes of any confiiderable number of the (late would 
never centre in any particular fet of men, if thefe men 
had no other title to magiftracy, and had no feparate in* 
fluence over the opinions of mankind. The fame obfer- 
▼ation may be extended to the other two principles of 
fear and affe£lion. No man would have any reafon to 
fear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any 
but from fear ; fince, as a fmgle man, his bodily force. 
can reach but a fmall way, and all the farther power he 
poflefles muft be founded either on our own opinion, or 
on the prefumed opinion of others. And though affeilion 
to wifdom and virtue in a fovereign extends very far, 
and has great influence ; yet he mud antecedently be 
fuppofed invefted with a public charafter, otherwife the 
public efteem will ferve him in no (lead, nor will his 
virtue have any influence beyond a narrow fphere. 

A Government may endure for feveral ages, though 
the balance of power and the balance of property do not 
coincide. This chiefly happens where any rank or order 
of the ftate has acquired a large fliare in the property ; but, 
from the original conftitution of the Government, has no 
ihare in the power. Under what pretence would any 
individual of that order aflfume authority in public affairs ? 
As men are commonly much attached to their ancient 
government, it is not to be expeded that the public 
would, ever favour fuch ufurpations. But where the 
original conftitution allows any fiiare of power, though 
fmall, to an order of men who pbflefs a large ihare of 
the property, it i^ eafy for them gradually to ftretch their 
authority, and bring the balance of power to coincide 
with that of property. This has been the cafe with the 
houfe of commons in England. 

Moft writers, that have treated of the British go- 
vernment, have fuppofed, that as the lower houfe repre- 
fcnts all the commons of Great Britain, its weight 
2 C 4 in 
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in the fcale is proportioned to the property and power of 
all whom it reprefcnts. But this principle mud not be 
received as abfolutely true : For though the people arc 
apt to attach themfelves more to the houfc of commons 
than to any other member of the conftitution, that 
houfc being chofen by them as their reprefcqtatives, and 
as the public guardians of. their liberty ; yet are there 
inftances where the houfc, even when in oppofition td 
the crown, has not been followed by the people ; as we 
may particularly obferve of the Tory houfe of commons 
in the reign of King WitLiAM. Were the members 
obliged to receive inftruftions from their conftituents,like 
the Dutch deputies, this would entirely alter the cafe ; 
and if fuch immenfe power and riches, as thofe of all the 
commons of Gr£at Britain, were brought into the 
fcale, it is not eafy to conceive, that the crown could 
Hther influence that multitude of people, or withfland 
that overbalance of property. It is true, the crown has 
great influence over the colledlve body in the cleftions 
of members : but were this influence, which at prcfent 
is only exerted once in fcven years, to be employed in 
bringing over the people to every vote, it would foon ba 
wafted } and no (kill, popularity, or revenue could fup- 
port it. I muft, therefore^ be of opinion, that an altera- 
tion ip this particular would introduce a total altera* 
tion in our government, and would foon reduce it to a 
pure republic ; and, perhaps, to a republic of no in- 
convenient form. For though the people, collefted in 
a body like the Roman tribes, be quite unfit for govern- 
ment, yet, when difperfed in fmall bodies, they are more 
fufceptible both of rtrafon and order ; the force of popu- 
lar currents and tides is, in a great meafure, broken*, and 
the public intcreft may be purfued with fome method and 
conftancy. But it is needlcfs to reafon any farther con- 
cerning a form of government which is never likely to 
have place in Great Britan, and which feems not to be 
the aini of any party amongft us. Let us cherifh and im- 
prove our ancient government as much as poffible, with- 
QUt encour^ingapaffionifor Aich dangerous novelties. 

ESSAY 
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Of the Origin of Government. 



MAN, born in a family, is compelled to maintaia 
fociety, from ncccffity, from natural inclination, 
and from habit. The fame creature, in his farther pro- 
grefs, is engaged to eftablifh political fociety, in order 
to adminifter juftice ; without which there can be no 
peace among them, nor fafety, nor mutual intercourfe* 
We are, therefore, to look upon all the vaft apparatus of 
our govertiment, as having ultimately no other obje£l or 
purpofe but the diftribution of juftice, or, in other 
words, the fupport of the twelve judges.^ Kings and 
parliaments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and 
revenue, ambaffadors, minifters, and privy-counfellors^ 
are all fubordinate in their end to this part of admini- 
ftration« £veh the clergy, as their duty leads them to 
inculcate morality, may juftly be thought, fo far as re- 
gards this world, to have no other ufeful obje£l of their 
inftitution. 

All men arc fcnfible of the neceffity of juftice to 
maintain peace and order ; and all men are fenfible of 
the neceffity of peace and order for the maintenance of 
fociety. Yet, notwithftanding this ftrong and obvious 
neceffity, fuch is the frailty or perverfenefs of our na- 
ture ! it is impoffible to keep men, faithfully and uner- 
ringly, in the paths of juftice. Some extraordinary cir- 
cumftances may happen, in which a man finds his in- 
terefts to be more prompted by fraud or rapine, than 
hurt by the breach which his injuftice makes in the 
focial union. But much more frequently ^he is feduced 
from his great and important, but diftan interefls, by 
the allurement pf prefent^ though often very frivolous, 

tenv- 
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temptations. This great weaknefs is incurable in human 
nature. 

Men muft, therefore, endeavour to palliate what they 
cannot cure. They mufl: inftitute fome perfons, undef 
the appellation of magiftrates, Whofe peculiar ofGce it 
is, to point out the decrees of equity ; to punifli tranf- 
greflbrs ; to correal friud and violence ; and to oblige 
men, however relu£lant, to confult their own real and 
permanent interefts. In a word, Obedience is a new 
duty which muft be invented to fupport that of Justice; 
and the ties of equity mult be corroborated by thofe of 
siUegiance. 

But ftill, viewing matters in an abftrad: light, it may 
be thought that nothing is gained by this alliance ; and 
that the factitious duty of obedience, from its very na* 
ture, lays as feeble a hold of the human mind as the 
primitive and natural duty of juftice. Peculiar interefts 
and prefent temptations may overcome the one as well 
as the other. They are equally expofed to the fame 
inconvenience. And the man v(^ho is inclined to be, a 
bad neighbour, muft be led by the fame motives, vi^ll 
or ill underftood, ta be abad citizen and fubje£t. Not 
to mention, that the magiftrate himfelf may often be ne-> 
gligent, or partial, or unjuft in his adminiftration. 

Experience, however, proves, that there is a great 
difference between the cafes. Order infociety, we find, 
is much better maintained by means of government ; 
and our duty to the magiftrate is more ftridly guarded 
by the principles of human nature, than our duty to our 
fellow-citizens. The love of dominion is fo ftrong in 
the breaft of man, that many not only fubmit to, but 
court all the dangers, and fatigues, and cares of go- 
vernment ; and men, once raifed to that ftation, though 
often led aftray by private paffions, find, in ordinary 
cafes, a vifible intereft in the impartial adminiftration of 
juftice. The pcrfons who firft attain this diftinftion 
by the confent, tacit or exprcfs, of the people, muft be 
endowed with fupcrior perfonal qualities of valour, force, 
integrity, or prudence, which command rcfpeft and 

con- 
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ceiifidence: and, after government is eftabliflied, a regard 
to birth, rank, and ftation, has a mighty influence over 
men, and enforces the decrees of the magiflrate. The 
prince or leader exclaims againft every diforder which 
difturbs his fociety^ He fummons ail hi^ partizans and 
all men of probity to aid him in corrcfting and rcdref- 
iing it: and he is readily followed by all indifferent, 
perfons in the execution of his office. He foon acquires 
the power of rewarding thefe fervices ; and in the pro- 
grefs of fociety, he eitablifhes fubordinate mihifters, and 
often a military force, who find an immediate and a 
vifible intercfl, in fupporting his authority. Habit fooa 
confolidates what other principles of human nature had 
imperfedly founded; and men, once accuftomed to obe- 
dience, never think of departing from that path, in 
which they and their anceftors have conflantly trod, and 
to which they are confined by fo many urgent and vifible 
motives. 

But though this progrefs of human affairs may appear 
certain and inevitable, and though the fupport which al- 
legiance brings to juflice be founded on obvious prin<« 
ciples of human nature, it cannot be expeded that men 
ihould beforehand be able to difcover them, or forefee 
their operation. Government commences more cafually 
^nd more imperfedly. It is probable, that the firft af- 
cehdant of one man over multitudes begun during a flate 
of war ; where the fuperiority of courage and of genius 
difcovers itfelf mofl vifibly, where unanimity and con- 
cert are mofl requifite, and where the pernicious effefts 
of diforder are mofl fenfibly felt. The long continuance 
of that (late, an incident common among favage tribes, 
enured the people to fubmiffion ; and if the chieftain 
pofleffed as much equity as prudence and valour, he be- 
came, even during peace, the arbiter of all differences, 
and could gradually, by a mi^^ture of force and confent, 
cflablifh his authority. The benefit fenfibly felt from 
bis inffuence made it be cherifhed by the people, at leafl 
by the peaceable and well-difpofed among them : and if 
his fon enjoyed the fame good qualities, government ad- 
T^n(:cd the fooner to maturity and perfe^ion ; but was 

ftill 
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ftill in a feeble ftate, till the farther t>rQgrers of improve* 
mcnt procured the magiftrate a revenue, and enabled 
bim to beftow rewards on the feveral inftruments of his 
adminiftration, and to indid punifhnients on the refrac* 
tory and difobedicnt. Before that period, each exertion 
of his influence muft have been particular, and founded 
pn the peculiar circumftances of the cafe. After it, fub- 
miflion was no longer a matter of choice in the bulk of 
the community, but was rigoroufly cxafted by the au- 
thority of the fupremc magiftrate. 

In all governments, there is a perpetual inteftine 
ftruggle, open or fecret, between Authority and Li- 
jiERTY } and neither of them can ever abfolutely prevail 
in the conteft. A great facrifice of liberty muft necef- 
farily be made in every government ; yet even the au- 
thority which confines liberty, can never, and perhaps 
ought never, in any conftitution, to become quite entire 
and uncontroulable. The fultan is mafter of the life 
and fortune of any individual ; but will not be permitted 
to impofe new taxes on his fubjefts : a French monarch 
can impofe taxes at pleafure ; but would find it dange- 
rous t9 attempt the lives and fortunes of individuals. 
Religion alfo, in moft countries, is commonly found to 
be a very intraftable principle ; and other principles or 
prejudices frequently rcfift all the authority of the civil 
magiftrate j whofe power, being founded on opinion. 
Can never fubvert other opinions, equally rooted with 
that of his title to dominion. The government which, 
in common appellation, receives the appellation of Free, 
is that which admits of a partition of power among 
feveral members, whofe united authority is no lefs, ot 
is commonly greater, than that of any monarch ; but 
who, in the ufual courfc of adminiftration, muft aft by 
general and equal laws, that arc previoufly known to all 
the members and to all their fubjefts. In this fenfe, 
it muft be owned, that liberty is the perfeftion of civil 
fociety J but ftill authority muft be acknowledged ef- 
fential to its very exiftence: and in thofe contefts which 
fo often take place between the one and the other, the 

3 latter 
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latter may, on that account, challenge the preference. 
Unlefs perhaps one may fay (and it may be faid with 
ibme reafon) that a circumftance, which is elTential to 
the cxiftence of civil fociety, muft always fupport itfclf, 
and needs be guarded with lefs jealoufy, than one that 
contributes only to its perfeftion, which the indolence 
of men is fo apt to negled, or their ignorance to over- 
look. 



ESSAY VI. 

Of the Independency of Parliament. 



POLITICAL writers have eftablifhed it as a maxim^ 
that, in contriving any fyftem of government, and 
fixing the feveral checks and controuls of the conftitu- 
tion, every man ought to be fuppofed a knavcy and co 
have no other end, in all his iadions, th^^n private inte- 
refl:. By this interefl: we muft govern him, and by 
means ot it make him, notwithftanding his infatiable 
avarice and ambition, co-operate to public good. With- 
out this, fay they, we (hall in vain boaft of the advanta- 
ges of any conftitiition; and fhall find, in the end, that 
we have no fecurity for our liberties or pofTeflions, ex- 
cept the good-will of our rulers ; that is, we ihall have 
no fecurity at all. 

It is, therefore, a juft political maxim, that every man 
muft be fuppofed a knave: Though, at the fame time, it 
appears fomewhat (trange, that a maxim fhould be true 
in politics which is falfe infa^. But to fatisfy us on 
this head, we may confider, that men are generally more 
honefl in their private than in their public capacity, and 
will go greater lengths to ferve a party than when their 
own private intercft is alone concerned. Honour is a 

great 
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great check upon mankind : But where a confiderabltf 
body of men ad together, this check is in a great mea^ 
fure removed ; fince a man is fure to be approved of by 
his own party for what promotes the copimon intcreft ) 
and he foon learns to defpife the clamours of adverfa* 
ries. To which we may add, that every court or fcnatc 
is determined by the greater number of voices ; fo that, 
if fclf-intereft influences only the majority (as it will al- 
ways do), the whole fenate follows the allurements of 
this feparate intereft, and a£ts as if it contained not 
one member who had any regard to public intcreft and 
liberty. 

When there offers, therefore, to our ccnfure and cxa« 
mtnation, any plan of government, real or imaginary, 
where the power is diftributed among feveral courts and 
fcveral orders of men, we Ihould always confider the 
feparate intcreft of each court and each order ; and if 
we find that, by the (kilful divifion of power, this intc- 
reft muft neceflarily in its operation concur with public^ 
we may pronounce that government to be wife and hap- 
py. If, on the contrary, feparate intereft be not checked, 
and be not direAed to the public, we ought to look fot 
nothing but fadion, diforder, and tyranny, from fuch s^ 
government. In this opinion 1 am juftified by expe« 
rience, as well as by the authority of all philofopher» 
and politicians, both ancient and modem. 

How much, therefore, would it havie furprifcd fuch a 
genius as Cicero or Tacitus, to have been told, thiit 
in a future age, there Ihould arife a very regular fyftem 
of mixed government, where the authority was fo diftri- 
buted, that one rankj whenever it pleafed, might fwallow 
up all the reft, and engrofs the whole power of the con- 
ftitution. Such a government, they would fay, will not 
be a mixed government. For fo great is the natural 
ambition of men, that they are never fatisfied with power; 
and if one order of men, by purfuing its own intereft, 
can ufurp upon every other order, it will certainly do 
fo, and render itfelf, as far as poifible, abfolute and uiv* 
controulable. 

But, 
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But, in this opinion, experience (hows they would 
have been miftaken. For this is adually the cafe with 
the British conftitution. The fliare of power allotted 
by our conftitution to the houfe of commgns is fo great, 
that it abfolutely commands all the other parts of the 
government. The king's legiilative power is plainly no 
proper check to it. For though the king has a negative 
in framing laws, yet this, in ia£i;, is eftecmed of fo little 
iBoment, that whatever is voted by the two houfes is al- 
ways fure to pafs into a law, and the royal aflent is little 
better than* a form. The principal weight of the crown 
lies in the executive power. But bcfides that the exe- 
cutive power in every government is altogether fubor- 
dinate to the legiilative j befidcs this, I fay, the excrcifc 
of this power requires an immenfe expence ; and the 
commons have afiumed to themfelves the fole right of 
granting money. How eafy, therefore, would it be for 
that hoafe to wrefl: from the crown all tbefe powers, one 
after another ; by making every grant conditional, and 
choofing their time fo well, that their refufal of fupply 
fliould only diftrefs the government, without giving fo- 
reign powers any advantage over us ? Did the houfe of 
commons depend in the fame manner on the king, arid 
had none of the members any property but from his 
gift, would not he command all their refolutions, and 
be from that moment abfolute? As to the houfe of lords, 
they are a very powerful fupport to the crown, fo long 
as they are, in their turn, fupported by it; but both ex- 
perience and reafon fhow, that they have no force or 
authority fufficient to maintain themfelves alone without 
fuch fupport. 

- How, therefore, fiiall we refolve this paradox ? And 
by what means is this member of our conftitution cbn- 
fined within the proper limits ; fmce, from our very 
conftitution, it muft neceflarily have as much power as 
it demands, and can only be confined by itfelf ? How is 
this confiftent with our experience of human nature ? I 
anfwer, that the intereft of the body is here reftrained 
by that of the individuals; and that the houfe of com- 
mons 
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mons (Iretches not its power, becaufe fuch an nfurpatioti 
would be contrary to the intereft of the majority of itd 
membelrs. The crown has fo many offices at its difpo* 
fal, that, when affifted by the honeft and difinterettcd 
part of the houFe, it will always command the refolutions 
of the whole, fo far, at leaft, as to prcferve the ancient 
conftitution from danger. We may, therefore, give to 
this influence what name we pleafe ; we may call it by 
the invidious appellations of corruption and dependerice; 
but fome degree and fome kind of it are infeparable from 
the very nature of the conftitution, and neceffary to the 
prefervation of our mixed government, 

Inftead then of affcrting * abfolutely, that the depen-^ 
dcnce of parliament, in every degri&e, is an infringement 
of British liberty, the country-party fliould have made 
fome conceflions to their adverfaries, and have only exa- 
mined what was the proper degree of this dependence, 
beyond which it became dangerous to liberty; But fuch 
a moderation is not to be expefted in party-men of any 
kind. After a conceilion of this nature, all declama- 
tion mud be abandoned ; and a calm inquiry into the 
proper degree of court-influence and parliamentary de- 
pendence would have been expeded by the readers. And 
though the advantage, in fuch a controverfy, might pof- 
fibly remain to the country-party^ yet the viftory would 
not be fo complete as they wi(h for; nor would a true 
patriot have given an entire loofe to his zeal, for fear of 
running matters into a contrary extreme, by diminifti- 
ing too f 'far the influence of the crown. It was, there- 
fore, thought beft to deny, that this extreme could ever 
be dangerous to the conftitution, or that the crown 
could ever have too little influence over the members of 
parliament. 

All queftions concerning the proper medium between 
extremes are difiicult to be decided ; both becaufe it is 
not eafy to find words proper to fix this medium, and . 
becaufe the good and ill, in fuch cafes, run fo gradually 
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ititp each other, as even to render our fentiments doubt* 
ful and uncertain* But there is a peculiar difficulty in 
the prefent cafe, which would embarrafs the mod know- 
ing and nioft impartial examiner. The power of the 
crown is always lodged in a (ingle perfon, either king or 
minifter ; and as this person may have either a greater 
or left degree of ambition, capacity, cotirage, popula- 
rity, or fortune, the power, which is top great in one 
band, may become too little in another. In pure re- 
publics, where the authority is diftributed among feveral 
aflemblies or fenates, the checks and controls are more 
regular in their operation } becaufe the members of fuch 
numerous alTemblies may be prcfumed to be always 
nearly equal in capacity and virtue ; and it is only their 
number, riches, or authority, which enter into confide- 
ration« But a limited monarchy admits not of any fuch 
ftability; nor Js it poilible to aifign to the crown fuch a 
determinate degree of power, as will, in every hand, 
form a proper counterbalance to the other parts of the 
conilitution. This is an unavoidable diradyantage, 
among the many advantages, attending that fpecies of 
government. 
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Whether the British Government inclines 
more to Absolute Monarchy, or to a Re- 
public ? 

IT affords a violent prejudice againfl; almofl: every 
fctence^ that no prudent man, however fure of his 
principles, dares prophecy concerning any event, or fore- 
tel the remote confequences of things. A phyfician will 
not venture to pronounce concerning the condition of 
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bis patient for a fortnight or a month after : And ftill icfc 
dares a politician foretel the fituation of public aflfairs a 
fcw years hence. Harrington thought himfelf fo furc 
of his genera! principle, that thie balance of power depends 
on that of property^ that he ventured to pronounce it im« 
poffible ever to re-eftablifh monarchy in England : But 
his book was fcarcely publiftied when the king was rc- 
ftored ; and we fee, that monarchy has ever fince fub- 
iifted upon the fame footing as before* Notwithftanding 
this unlucky example, I will venture to examine an im- 
portant queftion, xo wit. Whether the British government 
incltnes more to ahfohite monarchy^ or to a republic; and in 
which of thefe two fpecies of government it will moji probably 
fernnnatef As there fcems not to be any great danger of 
a fiidden revolution cither way, I (hall at lead efcape the 
(hame attending my temerity, if I fhould be found to 
baTC been miftaken. 

Thofe who aflert. That the balance of our government 
inclines towards abfolute monarchy, may fupport their 
opinion by the following rcafons : That property has a 
great influence on power, cannot poffibly be denied; but 
yet the general maxim, that the balance of one depends on 
the balance of the other ^ muft be received with feveral li- 
mitations. It is evident, that ,much lefs property in a 
fingle hand will be able to counterbalance a greater 
property in feveral ; not only becaufe it is difficult to 
make many ^erfons combine in the fame views and mca- 
fures, but becaufe property, when united, caufes much 
greater dependence than the fame property when dif- 
perfed. A hundred perfons, of looo/. a-year a-piece^ 
-can confume all thotr income, and nobody ihall ever be 
the better for them, except their fcrvants and tradcfmen^ 
who juftly regard their profits as the product of their own 
labour. But a man polTtired of 100,000 U a-year, if he 
has either any gencroiity, or any cunning, may create a 
' great dependence by obligations, and ftill a greater by 
cxpedations» Hence we may obferve, that, in all free 
governments, any fubjcft exorbitantly rich, has always 
created jcaloufy, even though his riches bore no propor- 
tion 
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tian to thofc of the date. Crassus's fortune, if I rcr 
meiiiber well, amounted only to about two millions an4 
a half of our money ; yet we find, that though his ge* 
nius was nothing extraordinary, he was able, by means 
of his riches alone, to counterbalance, during his life- 
time, the power- of Pomf£Y as well as that of Cjesae, 
who afterwar4s became mailer of the world* Th« 
wealth of the Medici made them mafters of Flo* 
RXNCE ; though, it is probable, it was not confiderable, 
compared to the united property of that opulent re* 
pubUc 

Thefe confideri^itions are apt to make one entertain a 
magnificent idea of the British fpirit and love of li- 
berty ; (ince we could maintain our free government, 
during fo many centuries, agaioft our fovereigns, who, 
befidet the power and dignity and majefty of the crown, 
hare always been poflefled of much more property than 
any fubjed has ever enjoyed in any commonwealth. But 
at may be faid, that this fpirit, however great, will never 
be able to fupport itfelf againft that immenfe property 
which is now lodged in the king, and which is ftill in«> 
creafing. Upon a moderate computation, there are near 
diree millions a«year at the difpofal of the crown. The 
civil Uft amounts to near a million ; the colle£tion of all 
taxes to another ; and the employments in the army and 
navy, together with cc^lefiaftical preferments, to above 
a third million : An enormous fum, and what may fairly 
be computed to be more than a thirtieth part of the 
whole income and labour of the kingdom. When we 
add to this great pro'][>erty, the in<preafing luxury of tb^ 
nation, our pronenefs to corruption, together with the 
great power and prerogatives of the crown, and the comr 
mand of military force, there is no one but muft defpatr 
of being able, without extraordinary efforts, to fupport 
our free government much longer under thefe difadvant- 
tages. 

On the other hand, thofe who maintain. That the bias 
oi the British government leans towards a republic, 
nay fupport their opinion by fpecious arguments^ It 
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may be faid, that though this immcnfe property in tht 
crown be joined to the dignity of firft magiftrate, and 
to many other legal powers and prerogatives, which 
fhould naturally give it greater influence ; yet it really 
brcomcs lefs dangerous to liberty upon that very account. 
Were England a republic, and were any private man 
pofleffed of a revenue, a third, or even a tenth part as 
large as that of the crown, he would very juftly excite 
jealoufy ; brcaufe he would infallibly have great autho- 
rity in the government/ And fuch an irregular autho- 
rity, not avowed by the laws, is always more dangerous 
than a much greater authority derived from them. A 
man, pofleffed of ufurped power, can fet no bounds to 
his pretenfions : His partizans have liberty to hope for 
every thing in his favour: His enemies provoke his am* 
bition, with his fears, by the violence of their oppofition : 
And the government being thrown into a ferment, every 
corrupted humour in the ftate naturally gathers to him. 
On the contrary, a legal authority, though great, has 
always fome bounds, wnich terminate both the hopes and 
pretenfions of the perfon polfcffcd of it : The laws muft 
have provided a remedy againfl its exceffes : Such an 
eminent magiftrate has much to fear, and little to hope^ 
from his ufurpations : And as his legal authority is 
quietly fubmitted to, he has fmall temptation and fmaH 
opportunity of extending it farther. Befides, it happens, 
v^ith regard to ambitious aims and projects, what may 
be obferved with regard to k&s of philofophy and reli- 
gion. A new fed excites fuch a ferment, and is both 
oppofed and defended with fuch vehemence, that it 
always fpreads fader, and multiplies its partizans with 
greater rapidity, than any old eftablifhcd opinion, rc- 
commpnded by the fanftion of the laws and of antiquity. 
Such is the nature of novelty, that, where any thing 
pleafeSj it becomes doubly agreeable, if new j but if it 
difpleafes, it is doubly difpleafing upon that very ac- 
count. And, in moil cafes, the violence of enemies is 
favourable to ambitious projeds, as well as the zeal of 
partizans. 

It 
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It may farther be faid, tha( though men be much go- 
verned by intcreft ; yet even intercft itfclf, and all human 
affairs, are entirely governed by opinion. Now, there has 
been a fudden and fenfible change in the opinions of men 
within thcfc laft fifty years, by the progrefs of learning 
and of liberty. Moft people, in this ifland, have diveded 
themfelves of all fuperftitipus reverence to names and 
•authority: The clergy have much loft their credit : Their 
pretentions and dodrines have been ridiculed; and even 
religion can fearcely fupport itfelf in the world. The 
mere name of king commands little refped ; and to talk 
of a king as GOD's vicegerent on earth, or to give him 
any of thofe magnificent titles which formerly dazzled 
mankind, would but excite laughter in every one. 
Though the crown, by means of its large revenue, may 
maintain its authority in times of tranquillity upon pri- 
vate intcreft and influence ^ yet, as the leaft fliock or 
convulfion miifl break' all thefe interefts to pieces, the 
royal power, being no longer fupported by the fettled 
principles and opinions of men, will immediately diffolve. 
Had men been in the fame difpofition at the Revolution 
as they are at prefent, monarchy would have run a great 
riik of being entirely loft in this ifland. 

Durft Ivefiture to. deliver my own fentiments amidfl 
thefe oppofite arguments, I would affert, that unlefs there 
happen fome extraordinary convulfion, the power of the 
crown, by means of its large revenue, is rather upon the 
increafe; though, at the fame time, lown, that its progrefs 
feems very flow, and almofl infenfible. The tide has run 
long, and with fome rapidity, to the fide of popular govern- 
ment, and is jufk beginning to turn towards monarchy. 

It is well known that every government muft come 
to a period ; and that death is unavoidable to the politi- 
cal as well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of 
death may be preferable to another, it may be inquired. 
Whether it be more defirable for the British conftitu- 
tion to terminate in a popular government, or in abfolute 
monarchy ? Here I would frankly declare, that, though 
ni}erty be preferable to flavery, in almofl every cafej yet 
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I (hould rather wi(h to fee an abfolutc monarch than a 
republic in this ifland. For, let us confider, what kind 
of republic we have reafon to cxpeft ? The qucftion is 
not concerning any fine imaginary republic, of which 
a man may fotm a plan in his clofet. There is no doubt 
but a popular government may be imagined more perfeft 
than abfolute monarchy, or even than our prcfcnt con- 
ftitution : But what reafon have we to expeft that any fuch 
government will ever be eflabliOied in Great Britain, 
upon the diflblution of, our monarchy ? If any fingic 
perfon acquire power enough to take our conftitution to 
'pieces, and put it up a-new, he is really an abfolute mo- 
narch; and we have already had an indance of this 
kind, fufficient to convince us, that fuch a perfon will 
ftever refign his power, oreftablifli any free government. 
Matters, therefore, muft be trufted to their natural prd- 
grefs and operation ; and the houfe of commons, accor- 
ding to its prcfent conftitution, muft be the only legifla- 
turc in fuch a popular government. The inconveniences 
attending fuch a fituation of affairs prefent themfelves 
by thouiands. If the houfe of commons, in fuch a cafe, 
ever diffolvc itfelfj which is not to be expcfted, we may 
look for a civil war every eleSion. If it continue itfclf, 
we (hall fuSer all the tyraniiy of a fadion fubdivided 
into new fadions. And as fuch a violent government 
cannot long fubfift, we fliallj at laft, after many con- 
vulfions and civil wars, find repofc in abfolute monar- 
chy, which it would have been happier for us to have 
eftabliflied peaceably from the beginning. Abfolutc 
monarchy, therefore, is the eaficft death, the true £m- 
thanajia of the British conftitution. 

Thus, if we have reafon to be more jealous of mo- . 
narchy, becaufe the danger is more imminent from that 
quarter ; we have alfo reafon to be more jealous of po- 
pular government, becaufe that danger is more terrible* 
This may teach us a lefTon of moderation in all our po« 
litieal controverfies* 

E S SAY 
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Of Parties in Generaj.. 



OF all men that diftinguifli themfclves by memorable 
atchievcmcnts, the firft place of honour fccms due 
to Legislators and founders of dates, who tranfmit a 
fyftem of laws and inftitutions to fecure the peace, hap- 
pineis, and liberty of future generations. The influence 
of ufefui inventions in the arts and fciences may perhaps 
extend farther than that of wife laws, whofe cffefts arc 
limited both in time and place; but the benefit arifing 
from the former is not fo fenfible as that which refults 
from the latter. Speculative fciences do indeed improve 
the mind ; but this advantage reaches only to a few per- 
fons who have leifure to apply themfelves to them. And 
as to pradical arts, which increafe the commodities an4 
enjoyments of life, it is well known, that mens happinefs 
confifts not fo much in an abundance of thefe, as in the 
peace and fecurity with which they poifefs them ; and 
thofe .bleilings can only be derived from good govern- 
ment. Not to mention, that general virtue and good 
morals in a ftate, which are fo requifite to happinefs,^ 
can never arife from the moft refined precepts of phi- 
lofophy^ or even the feverefl injundions of religion; 
but mull proceed entirely from the virtuous education 
of youth, the cflFed of wife laws and inlUtutjions. I muft 
therefore prefume to differ from Lord Bacon in this 
particular ; and muft regard antiquity as fomewhat un* 
juft in its diftribution of honours, when it made gods of 
all the inventors of ufefui arts, fuch as Ceres, Bacchus, 
^scuLAPitJs; and dignify legiflators, fuch as Romu- 
lus and Theseus, only with the appellation of demi- 
gods and heroes. 

iVs much as legiflators and founders of fl:ates ought 
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to be honoured and rcfpeftcd among men, as much 
ought the founders of fe^s and faftions to be detcfted 
and hated; bccaufe the influence of faftion is direftly 
contrary to that of laws. Faftions fubvert government, 
render laws impotent, and bcgiet the fierceft animofities 
among men of the fame nation, who ought to give mu» 
tual afliftance and proteflion to each other. And what 
fhould render the founders of parties more odious, is the 
difficulty of extirpating thefe weeds, when once they 
have taken root in any (late. They naturally propagate- 
themfelves for many centuries,- and feldom end but by 
the total diflblution of that government in which they 
are fown. They are, befidfes, plants which grow moft 
plentifully in the richeft foil ; and though abfolute go- 
vernments be not wholly free from them, it muft be 
confeffcd, that they rife mor^ eafily, and propagate 
themfelves fader in free governments, where they al- 
ways infeft the legiflature itfelf, which alone could be 
able, by the fteady application of rewards and punifh- 
ments, to eradicate them. 

Factions may be divided'into Personal and Real ; 
that is, into fadions founded on perfonal friendftiip or 
animofity among fuch as compofc the contendingpar- 
ties, and into thofe founded on fome real difference of 
ientiment or intercft. The reafon of this diftinftioti is 
obvious ; though I muft acknowledge, that parties are 
feldom found pure and unmixed, either of the one kind 
or the other. It is not often feen, that a government 
divides into faftioris, where there is no difference in 
the views of the conftituent members, either real or ap- 
parent, trivial or material ; and in thofe faftions which 
are founded on the moft teal and moft material differ- 
ence, there is always obferved a great deal of perfonal 
animofity or affcftion. But notwithftanding this mix- 
ture, a party may be denominated either perfonal or 
real, according to that principle which is predominant, 
and is foqnd to have the greateft influence. 

Perfonal fadtions arife moft eafily in fmall republics. 
Every domeftic quarrel there becomes an affair of ftate. 

' ' Love-. 
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Love, vanity, emulation, any paffion, as well as ambi- 
tion and rcfentment, begets public divifion. The Neri 
and BiANCHi of Florence, the Fregosi and Adorni 
of Genoa, theCoLONEsi and Or sini of modern Rome, 
were parties of this kind. 

Men have fuch a propenfity to divide into perfonal 
fa£lions, that the fmalleft appearance of real difference 
\K^11 produce them. What can be imagined more trivial 
than the difference between one colour of livery and an- 
other in horfe-raccs ? Yet this difference begat two moft 
inveterate faftions in the Greek empire, the Prasini 
and Veneti, who never fufpended their animofities 
till they ruined that unhappy government. 

We find in the Roman hiftory a remarkable diffenfion 
between two tribes, the Pollia and Papiria, which 
continued for the fpace of near three hundred years, and 
difcovcred itfelf in their fuffrages at every eleftion of 
magidrates *. This faftion was the more remarkable, 
as it could continue for fo long a trad of time ; even 
though it did not fpread itfelf, nor draw any of the other 
tribes into a (hare of the quarrel. If mankind had not 
a ftrong propenfity to fuch divifions, the indifference of 
•the reft of the community muft have fupprcffed this 
fooHOi animofity, that had not any aliment of new bene- 
fits and injuries, of general fympathy and antipathy, 
which never fail to take place when the whole ftace is 
rent into two equal factions. 

Nothing is more ufual than to fee parties, which have 
begun upon a real difference, continue even after that 

dif. 

* As this faft has not been much obfcnrcd by antiquaries or po- 

* ItticianS) I (hall deliver it in the words of the Roman hiftorian. Po^ 

fulus TuscuLAN us cupi conjugtbus ac liberis Romam venit: Ea muU 

titudo^ vefle mutata^ l^ fpeciereorum^ tr'thus circuity genihus fe omnium 

advolvem. Plus ft ague mifericordia ad pcsna veniani impetrandaniy 

quam caufa ad crimen purgandum^ valuit. Tribus omnesy prater 

' Po L L I A M 9 antiqudrunt legem, Po l l i ^ fententia fuit^ puberes verbe* 

rates necari; liberos conjugefque fub corona lege belli venire :^ Memori' 

amque ejus ira Tusculanis inp(sna tarn atrocis auEloret manjijfe ad 

fatrum atatem conftat; nee quemquam ferme ex Pollia trihu candi" 

datum' V Kvi^iAvi ferre felitumj T. Lxvii, lib. 8. The Castelaki 

and NicoLLOTi are two mobbifh fa^lions in Venice^ who frequently 

bo? together, aod then lay alidc, their q^uarrcls prefently. 
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diflference is loft. When men are once enlifted on oppo* 
fide fides, they contrad an affedion to the perfons with 
vhom they are united, and an animofity againft their 
antagonifts; and thefe pailions they often tranlmit to 
their poftcrity. The real diflference between Guelf 
and Ghibb£Lin£ was long loft in Italy before thefe 
fadions were extinguiOied. The Guelfs adhered to 
the Pope, the Ghibbklin£S to the emperor; yet the 
family of Sforza, who were in alliance with the empe- 
ror, though they were Guelfs, being expelled Milan 
by the king * of France, afSfted by Jacomo rRivuL- 
zio and the Ghibbelines, the Pope concurred with 
the latter ; and they formed leagues with the Pope againft 
the Emperor. 

The civil wars which arofe fome few years ago in Mo- 
iLOCco between the blacks and whites^ merely on ac- 
count of their complexion, are founded on a pleafant 
diflference. We laugh at them; but I believe, were 
things rightly examined, we aflford much more occafion 
of ridicule to the Moors. For what are all the wars of 
religion which have prevailed in this polite and know- 
ing part of the world ? They are certainly more abfurd 
than the Moorish civil wars. The diflference of com<i 
plexion is a fenfible and a real diflference : But the con- 
troverfy about an article of faith, which is utterly abfurd 
and unintelligible, is not a diflference in fentiment, but 
in a few phrafes and expreffions ; which one party ac- 
cepts of without underftanding them, and the other re- 
fufes in the fame manner. 

Real factions may be divided into thofe from interejl^ 
from principle^ and from affe^ipn. Of all fadions, the 
firft are the moft reafonable and the moft excufable* 
Where two orders of men, fuch as the nobles and people, 
have a diftind: authority in a government not very ac- 
curately balanced and modelled, they naturally follow a 
diftind intereft ; nor can we reafonably exped a diflfer- 
ent condud, confidering that degree of felfi(hnefs im- 
planted in human nature, it requires great (kill in a le- 
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giflator to prevent fuch parties ; and many pbilofophers 
are of opinion, that this fccrct, like the grand elixir or 
perpetual motion^ may amufe men in theory, but can never 
pombly be reduced to pra&ice. In defpotic governments 
indeed, faftions do not often appear ; but they are not 
the lefs real, or rather they are more real and more per- 
nicious upon that very account* The diftinft orders of 
men, nobles and people^ foldiers and merchants, have 
all a diftinft intereft ; but the more powerful opprefles 
the weaker with impunity and without refiftance, which 
begets a feeming tranquillity in fuch governments. 
* There has been an attempt in Enolan d to divide the 
landed and trading part of the nation, but without fuc- 
cefs. The interefts of thefe two bodies are not really 
diftind, and never will be fo, till our public debts in- 
creafe to fuch a degree as to , become altogether oppref- 
five and intolerable. 

Parties from principle^ efpCcfaJly abftraft fpeculative 
principle, are known only to modern times, and are per- 
haps the moil extraordinary and unaccountable phenome* 
mn that has yet appeared in human affairs. Where dif- 
ferent principles beget a contrariety of condufl;, which 
is the cafe with all different political principles, the mat-^ 
ter may be more eafily explained. A man who efteems 
the true right of government to lie in one man or one 
family, cannot eafily agree with his fellow-citizen who 
thinks that another man or family is poflefled of this 
right. Each naturally wiflies that right may take place, 
according to his own notions of it. But where the dif- 
ference of principle is attended with no contrariety of 
action, but every one may follow his own way without 
interfering with his neighbour, as happens in all reli- 
gious controverfies ; what madnefs, what fury, can be- 
get fuch unhappy and fuch fatal divi(ions ! 

Two men travelling on the. highway, the one eafl:, the 
other weft, can eafily pafs each other if the way be broad 
enough: but two men, reafoning upon oppofite prin- 
ciples of religion, cannot fo eaSy pafs without fhock- 
^ing ; though one fiiould think that the way were alfo, in 
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that cafe, fufEciently broad, and that each might prcv 
ceed without interruption in his own courfe. But fuch 
is the nature of the human mind, that it always lays 
liold on every mind that approaches it ; and as it is won- 
derfully fortified by an unanimity of fentiments, To is it 
fliocked and difturbed by any contrariety. Hence the 
eagernefs which mod people difcover in a difpute ; and 
hence their impatience of oppoiition, even in the moft 
fpeculative and indifferent opinions. 

This principle, however frivolous it may appear,* 
feems to have been the origin of all religious wars and 
divifions. But as this principle is univerfal in human 
nature, its effisfts would not have been confined to one 
age and to one fe& of religion, did it not there concur 
with other more accidental caufes, which raife it to fuch 
a height, as to produce the greateft mifery and devafla* 
tion. Mofl religions of the ancient world arofe in the 
unknown ages of government, when men were as yet 
barbarous and uninflruded, and the prince, as well a$ 
peafant, was difpofed to receive, with implicit faith, 
every pious talc or fiftion which was offered him- The 
snagiftrate embraced the religion of the people, and 
.entering cordially into the care of facred matters, natu* 
rally acquired an authority in them, and united the 
ecclefiaflical with the civil power. But the Chrijlian 
religion arifing, while principles dire&ly oppofite tb it 
were firmly eflablifhcd in the polite part of the world, 
who defpifed the nation that firft broached this novelty ; 
no wonder that, in fuch circumftances, it was but little 
countenanced by the civil magiflrate, and that the priefl- 
hood was allowed to engrofs a|l the authority in the new 
fed:. So bad a ufe did they make of this power, even in 
thofe early times, that the primitive perfecutions may, 
perhaps in part *, be afcribed to the violence inftilled by 
them into their followers. And the fame principles of 
prieftly government continuing, after Chriftianity became 
the eftablifhed religion, they have engendered a fpirit of 
perfecution, which has ever fmce been the poifon ofhu- 
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tAzn fociety, and the fource of the mofl: inveterate faftions 
in every government. Such divifions, therefore, on the 
part of the people, may juftly be efteemed fadions of 
principle ; but, on the part of the priefts, who are the 
prime movers, they are really factions of intereft. 

There is another caufe (befides the authority of the 
priefts, and the feparation of the ecclefiaftical and civil 
powers)which has contributed to rendev Christendoac 
the fcene of religious wars and divifions* Religions, that 
arife in ages totally ignorant and barbarous, confifl: 
moftly of traditional tales and fidions, which may be 
different in every feft, without being contrary to each 
other; and even when they are contrary, every one ad- 
heres to the tradition of his own fed, without much rea- 
foning or difputation. But as philofopby was widely 
fpread over the world at the time when Chriftianity 
arofe, the teachers of the new fed were obliged to form 
a fyftem of fpeculative opinions ; to divide, with fomc 
accuracy, their articles of faith ; and to explain, comment, 
confute, and defend, with all the fubtilty of argument and 
fcience. Hence naturally arofe kcennefs in difpute, 
when the Chriftian religion came to be fplit into new 
divifions and herefies: And this keennefs ailifted the 
priefts in their policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and 
antipathy among their deluded followers. Seds of phi- 
lofopby, in the ancient world, were more zealous than 
parties of religion ; but in modern times, parties of reli- 
gion are more furious and enraged than the moft cruel 
fadions that ever arofe from intereft and ambition. 

I have mentioned parties from affedion as a kind of 
real parties, befide thofe from interejl and principle. By 
parties from affedion, I underftand thofe which are 
founded on the different attachments of men towards par- 
ticular families and perfons, whom they defire to rule 
over them. Thefe fadions are often very violent; though, 
I muft own, it may feem unaccountable, that men (hould 
attach thcifnfelves fo ftrongly to perfons with whom they 
are no wife acquainted, whom perhaps they never faw, 
and trom whom they acv«r received^ nor can ever hope 
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for, any favour. Yet this we often find to be the cafo, 
and even with men who, on other occafions, difcover no 
great generofity of fpirit, nor are found to be eafily tranf* 
ported by friendfliip beyond their own intereft. We are 
apt to think the relation between us and our fovereiga 
very clofe and intimate. The fplendour of majefty and 
power beftows an importance on the fortunes even of n 
fingle perfon : Altd when a man^s good-nature does noc 

frive him this imaginary intered, bis ill*nature will^ from 
pite and oppofition to perfons whofe fenttmcnts are di^ 
ferent from his own. 
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ESSAY IX. 

Of the Partus of Great Britain. 



WERE the British government propofcd as a 
fubjefl of fpeculation, one would immediately 
perceive in it a fourcc of divifion and party, which it 
would be almofl impoifible forjt, under any adminiftrsi- 
tion, to avoid. The juft balance between the republican 
and monarchical part of our conftitution is really, in 
itfelf, fo extremely delicate and uncertain, that, when 
joined to mens paflions and prejudices, it is impofiible 
but different opinions muft arife concerning it, even 
among perfons of the beft underftanding. Thofe of 
mild tempers, who love peace and order, and deteft fedi* 
tion and civil wars, will always entertain more favourable 
fentiments of monarchy, than men of bold and generous 
fpirits, who are paffionate lovers of liberty, and think no 
chril comparable to fubjedion and ilavery. And though 
all reafonable men agree in general to preferve our mixed 
government ; yet, when they come to particulars, fome 
will int^line to truft greater powers to the crown> to bcftow 
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CD k more influence^ and to guard againft its encroach^ 
ments with lefs caution, than others who are terrified at 
the moft diftant approaches of tyranny and defpocic 
power. Thus are there parties of Principle involved 
in the very nature of our conftitution, which may proper- 
ly enough be denominated thofe of Court and Couk* 
TRY. The ftrength and violence of each of thefe par« 
ties will much depend upon the particular adminiftratioa. 
An adminiftration may be fo bad as to throw a great ma- 
jority into the oppofition, as a good adminiftration will 
reconcile to the court many of the moft paffionate lovers 
of liberty. But however the nation may fluduate be- 
tween them, the parties themfelves will always fubfift, 
fo long as we are governed by a limited monarchy. 

But, befides this difference of Principle^ thofe parties 
are very much fomented by a difference of Interest, 
without which they could fcarcely ever be dangerous or 
violent. The crown will naturally beftow all truft and 
power upon thofe whofe principles, real or pretended, 
are moft favourable to monarchical government; and 
this temptation will naturally engage them to go greater 
lengths than their principles would otherwife carry them* 
Their antagonifts, who are difappointed in their ambi- 
tious aims, throw themfelves into the party whofe ienti- 
ments incline them to be moft jealous of royal power, 
and naturally carry -thofe fentiments to a greater height 
than (bund politics will juftify. Thus Court and Country^ 
which are the genuine offspring of the British govern- 
ment, are a kind of mixed parties, and are influenced 
both by principle and by intereft. The beads of the 
fadions are commonly moft governed by the latter mo^ 
tive } the inferior members of them by the former. 

As tceccieiiaftical parties, we may obferve, thar, in 
all ages of the world, priefts have been enemies to li- 
berty; and it is certain, that this fteady condud of 
theirs muft have been fgunded on fixed reafons of inte- 
reft and ambition. Liberty of thinking and of expref- 
iing our thoughts, is always fatal to prieftly power, and 
to thofe pious frauds on which it is commonly fouwied ; 
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and, by an infellible connexion, which prevails among 
all kinds of liberty, this privilege can never be enjoyed, 
at lead has never yet been enjoyed, but in a free go- 
vernment. Hence it mufl happen, in fuch a conftitu- 
tion as that of Gr£at Britain, that the eftabliihed 
<:lergy,' while things are in their natural fituation, will 
always be of the Court-pzrty i as, on the contrary, dif- 
fenters of all kinds will be of the Country^p^vty ; iince 
they can never hope for that toleration which they 
(land in need of, but by means of our free government. 
All princes that have aimed at defpotic power, have 
known of what importance it was to gain the eftablilhed 
clergy: As the clergy, on their part, have fliown a 
great facility in cnterinjg into the views of fuch princes *. 
GusTAvus Vaza was, perhaps, the only ambitious 
monarch that ever depreflfed the church, at the fame 
time that be difcouraged liberty. But the exorbitant 
power of the bifliops in Sweden, who, at that time, 
overtopped the crown itfelf, together with their attach- 
ment to a foreign family, was the reafon of his embra- 
cing fuch an unufual fyftem of politics. 

This obfervatioUji (concerning the propenfity of priefts 
to the government of a fingle perfon, is not true with 
regard to one feft only. The Pre/byterian and Calviniflic 
clergy in Holland were profcffird friends to the family 
of Orangj£ ; as the Arminians^ who were eftcemed 
heretics, were of the Louvestein fadion, and zealous 
for liberty. But if a prince have the choice of both, it is 
eafy to fee, that he will prefer the epifcopal to the prcfby- 
terian form of government ; both becaufe of the greater 
affinity between monarchy and epifcopacy, and becaufe of 
the facility, which he will find, in fuch a government, 
of ruling the clergy, by means of their ecclefiaftical fu- . 
periors f . 

If 

* Judxi fibi ipfi reges impofuere; qui mobilitate vulgi expulfi, re- 

fumpta, per arma dominatione ; fugas civium^ urbium everfionis, fra- 

tnim, conjugurxiy parentuxn neces, aliaque folita regibus aufi, fuper- 

' ftitionem fovebant ; quia honor facerdotii firmameatum potential 

afltttncbatur. Tacit, hiji. iib. v. 

• f Populi imperium juxta libertatem: paucorum dominatio regia: 
Ubidini proprior eft. Tacit. Ann* lib* vi« 
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If we confider the firfl: rife of parties in England » 
during the great rebellion, we fhall obferve, that it was 
conformable to this general theory, and that the fpecies 
of government gave birth to them, by z regular and infal- 
lible operation. The English coiiftitution, before that 
period, bad lain in a kind of cotifufion ; yet fo as that the 
fubjei£ls poiTefied many noble priviliges, which, though 
not exa6Uy bounded and fecured by law, were univer- 
fally deemed, from long pofleffion, to. belong to them as 
their birth-right. An ambitious, or rather a mifguided; 
prince arofe, who deemed all thefe privileges to be con- 
ceffions of his predeceiTors, revocable at pleafure ; and, in 
profccution of this principal, he openly a£ted in violation 
of liberty during the courfe of feveral years. Ne* 
ceffity at lafl: conftrained him to call a parliament : The 
fpirit of liberty arofe and fpread itfelf : The prince being 
without any fupport, was obliged to grant every thing 
required of him : And his enemies, jealous and impla- 
cable, fet no bounds to their pretenfiotis. Here then 
began thofe contefts, in which it was no wonder that 
men of that age were divided into different parties ; fince, 
even at this day, the impartial are at a lofs to decide 
concerning the juflice of the quarrel. The pretenfions 
of the parliament, if yielded to, broke the balance of the 
conftitution,by rendering thergovernment almoft entirely 
republican. If not yielded to, the nation was, perhaps, 
flill in danger of abfolute power, from the fettled prin« 
ciples and inveterate habits of the king, which had plain- 
ly appeared in every conceiiion that be had been con- 
ftrained to make to his people. In this queftion, fo deli- 
cate and uncertain, men naturally fell to the fide which 
was mod: conformable to their ufual principles ; and the 
more paiEonate favourers of monarchy declared for the 
king, is the zealous friends of liberty (ided with the 
parliament. The hopes of fucccfs being nearly equal 
on both fides, intenjl had no general influence in tnis 
conteft: So that Round-head and Cavalier were 
merely panies of principle ; neither of which difowncd 
either monarchy or liberty ; but the former party inclined 

Vol. I. £ molt 
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moft to the republican part of our government, the latter 
to the monarchical. In this refpeft, they may be con-* 
fidcred as court and country. party, enflamcd into a civil 
v^ar, by an unhappy concurrence of circumftances, and 
by the turbulent fpirit of the age. The commonweahh's 
men, and the partizans of abfolute power, lay concealed ■ 
in both parties, and formed but an inconfiderable part • 
of them 

The clergy had concurred with the king's arbitrary 
defigns ; and, in re: urn, were allowed to perfecute their 
adverlaries, whom they called heretics and fchifmatics. 
The eftabliflied clergy were cpifcopal ; the noncon- 
formifts prefbyterian: So that all things concurred to 
throw the former, without refervc, into the king's party ; 
and the latter inro that of the parliament. 

Every one knows the event of this quarrel ; fatal to 
the king firft, to the parliament afterwards. After many 
confufions and revolutions, the royal family was at laft- 
reftored, and the ancient government re-eftablifhcd. 
. Charles IL was not made wifer by the example of his 
father ; but profecuttrd the fame meafures, though, at 
firft, whh more fccrecy and caution. New parties arofc, 
under the appellation of Whig and Tory^ which have con- 
tinued ever fince to confound and diftraft our govern- 
ment. To determine the nature of thefe parties is, per- 
haps, one of the molt difficult problems that can be met . 
Vfiih, and is a proof that hiltory may contain queftions, 
as uncertain as any to be found in the moft abftrafl: 
fciences. We have fcen the conduft of tht two parties, 
during the courfe of feventy years, in a vaft variety of 
circumftances, poffcfled of power, and deprived of it, 
during peace and during war : Perfons, who profefsr 
themfelves of one fide or other, we meet with every hour, 
in company, in our plcafures, in our ferious occupa- 
tions: We ourfelvcs are conilrained, in. a manner, ta 
take party ; and living in a country of th^ higheft liberty,^ 
cvfry one may openl> declare all his fentiments and 
opinions : Yet are we a-: a lofs to tell the nature, preten- 
fions, and principles of the different fadions. 

When 
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When we compare the parties of Whig and Tory 
vith thofe of Round-head and Cavalier, the molt 
obvious diflFerencc that appears between them, confifts 
in the principles offajftve obedience and indefeaftble right; 
which were but little heard of among the Cavaliers, but 
became the univerfal doftrine, and were efteemed the 
true charaSeriftic, of a Tory. Were thefe principles 
pufhed into their mod obvious confequences, they imply 
a formal renunciation of all our liberties, and an avowal 
of abfolute monarchy ; (ince nothing can be a greater 
abfurdity than a limited power, which muft not be re- 
iifted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as the 
raoft rational principles are often but a, weak counter- 
poife to paffion, it is no wonder that thefe abfurd prin- 
ciples were found too weak for that efFeft- The To- 
ries, as men, were enemies to oppreffion ; and alfo as 
Englishmen, they were enemies to arbitrary power. 
Their zeal for. liberty was, perhaps, lefs fervent than 
that of their antagonids; but was fuiHcient to make 
them forget all their general principles, when they faw 
themfelves openly threatened with a fubverfion of the 
ancient government. From thefe fentiments arofe the 
Revolution ; an event of mighty confequcnce, and the 
firmed foundation of British liberty. The condud 
of the Tories, during that event, and after it, will 
afford us a true infight into the nature of that party. 

In the firft place, they appear to have had the ge- 
nuine fentiments of Britons in their aflFedion for liber- 
ty, and in their determined refolution not to facrifice 
it to any abftraft principle whatfoever, or to any ima- 
ginary rights of princes. This part of their character 

i might jultly have been doubted of before, the Revolution^ 
from the obvious tendency of their avowed principles, and 
from their compliances with a court, which feemed to 
make little fccrct of its arbitrary defigns. The Revolution- 
fliowed them to have been, in this refpeft, nothing but 
a genuine court farty^ fuch as might be expected in a: 
British government: That is. Lovers of liberty^ but 

greater lovers of monarchy. It muft, however, be confeffed, 

£ 2 that 
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that they carried their monarchical principles farther, 
even in pradice, but more fo in theory, than was, in zixf 
degree, confident with a^ limited government. 

Secondly^ Neither their principles nor affedions con- 
curred, entirely or heartily, with the fettlement made at 
the Revolution^ or with that which has fince taken place. 
This part of their character may feem oppofite to the 
former; fince any other fettlement, in thofe circum* 
fiances of the nation, muft probably have been dan- 
gerous, if not fatal to liberty. But the heart of man is 
made to reconcile contradiftions ; and this contradidion 
is not greater than that between pajfive obedience and the 
reftftance cmplctyed at the Revolution. A Tory, there- 
fore, fince the Revolution^ may be defined in a few words, 
tobe a lover of monarchy ^thoughwithout abandomng liberty; 
and a partizan of the family of Srv art : As a Whig 
may be defined to be a lover of liberty^ though without 
renouncing monarchy; and a friend to the fettlement in the 
Pro I ESTANT line* 

Thefe different views, with regard to the fettlement 
of the crown, were accidental, but natural additions to 
the principles of the court and country parties, which 
are the genuine divifions in the British government. 
A paflionate lover of monarchy is ^pt to be difpleafedat 
any change of the fuccefiion, as favouring too much of 
a commonwealth : A paflionate lover of liberty is apt to 
think that every part of the government ought to be 
fubordiiiate to the interefts of liberty. 

Some, who will not venture to aflert, that the re^ 
difference between Whig and Tory was loft at the 
Revolution^ feem inclined to think, that the difference is 
now aboliihrd, and that affairs are fo tar returned to their 
natural ftate, thai there are at prefent no other parties 
among us but court and country ; that is, men who, by 
intereft or principle, are attached either to monarchy or 
liberty. Ihe Tories have been fo long obliged to 
talk in the republican ftyle, that they feem to have 
made converts of thcmfclvcs by their hypocrify, and to 
have embraced the fentiments, as well as language, of 

their 
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their adverlaries. There arc, however, very confider- 
able remains of that party in England, with all their 
old prejudices ; and a proof that cmrt and country are 
not our only parties, is, that almolt all the diffentcrs 
fide with the court, and the lower clergy, at lead of 
the church of Englanp, with the oppofition. This 
may convince us, that fome bias ftill hangs upon our 
conftitution, fome extrinfic weight, which turns it from 
its natural courfe, and caufes a confufion in our 
parties*. 



ESSAY X. 

Of Superstition and Enthusiasm. 



Cf^lATthe corruption of the heft things produces the wirft^ 
is grown into a maxim, and is commonly proved, 
among other inftances, by the pernicious effefts of fu^ 
ferftition and enthuftafm^ the corruptions of true religion. 
Thefe two fpecies of falfe religion, though both per- 
nicious, are yet of a very different, and even of a con- 
trary nature. The mind of man is fubjed: to certain 
unaccountable terrors and apprebcniions, proceeding 
either from the unhappy fituation of private or public 
affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and melancholy 

Eg dif. 

* Some of the opinions delivered in thefe EiTays, with regard to 
the public tranfaftionB in the laft century, the Author, on more ac- 
carale examination, found reafon to retrad in his Hiftory ^Gr.eat 
BftiTAiN* And as he would not enflave himfelf to the fyilems of 
cither partyi neither would he fetter his judgment hy his own pre- 
conceiTed opinions and principles; nor is he afhamed to acknowlege 
hit miftakes. Thefe miftakes were indeed, at that time^ alinofl uni^ 
yerfal lo this kingdom. 
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difpofition, or from the concurrence of all thcfe circum- 
{tanrf*s. In furh a ftate of mindj> infinite unknown evifs 
art: dreaded from unknown agents; and where real 
obicfs of terror are wanting, the foul, aftiye to its 
owit pre judire, and foftering its predominant inclination, 
fir is im^ii^ina'-v ones, to whofc power and malevolence it 
fers ]io limits. As thefe enemies are entirely invifible 
at.li unknown, the methods taken to appeafe them are 
eqv/.'iiy aliarconntable, and confift in ceremonies, ob- 
fcr\?n.;es^ :))arrificJtions, facrifices, prcftnts, or in any 
prr.clice, h'»wcver abfurd or frivolous, which either folly 
cv kivr/cry recommends to a blind and terrified credulity. 
\V'?.V'^.r^, frar, melancholy, together with ignorance, 
are, ^^^t^rrtore, the true fources of Superstition. 

Fir the mindof man is alfo fubjeft to an unaccountable 
eif.v^Mon and prefumption, arifing from profperous 
furr -fs, from luxuriant- health, from ftrong fpirits, or 
from '» bold and confident difpofition. In fuch a ftate 
of n»ind, the imagination fwells with great, but confufed 
cor.ccprions, to which no fublunary beauties or enjoy- 
ments can correfpond. Every thing mortal and perifliablc ' 
vari fbf*s ns unworthy of attention. And a full range is 
jr'vevi *o Mie fancy in the invifible regions or world of 
iV'iiits, wiiere the foul is at liberty to indulge itfelf in 
every imag'nation which may bcft fuit its prefent tafte 
and i'-fpofition. Hence arife raptures, tranfports, and 
fijjprifing flights of fancy ; and confidence and prefump- 
ti !' t'iiJ encreafing. thefe rapiures, being altogether 
i-o. -. ,. M rable, aiul Teeming quitt- beyond the reach of 
oiu OToinary faculties, are attributed to the immediate 
irMjrtiition ot that Divine Being, who is the objcd of 
dc'vo'.ion. In a litile time, the infpired perfon comes to 
re card himfrlf as a diltinguiflied favourite of the Di- 
vinr\; ai'd when this frenzy once takes place, which is 
thf fuQimit of cnthufiafm, every whimfy is confecratcd : 
Hurpan re-afon, and even morality, are rejefted as falla- 
cious ):iiides : And the fanatic madman delivers himfelf 
"vcr, blindly and without refcrve, to the fuppofed 
:;!aples of the fpirit, and to infpiration from above. 

Hope, 
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. Hope, pride, prefumption, a warm inagination, together 
with ignorance, are therefore the true fources of En- 
thusiasm. 

rhcfe two fpecies of falfe r(-!igion might aflford occa- 
fiorT to many fpeculations ; but I (hall conjfine myfelf, at 
prcfent, to a few reflcdions concerning, their diflferent 
influence on government and fociety. 

My firft refleftion is. That fuperflition is favourable to 
frieftly power ^ and enthujiafm not lefs or rather more con^ 
trary to it than found reafon andfhilofophy. A? u^pcrfli- 
tion is founded on fear, forro^*, anci a Jei^reffion of fpi« 
rits, it reprcfents xht man lo himfeif m iach defpicable 
colours, that he appears unworthy, in his own eyes, of 
approaching the Divine prefence, and naturally has re« 
courfe to any other perfon, whofe fandity of life, or per- 
haps impudence and cunning, have made him be lup« 
pofed more favoured by the Divinity. To him the fu- 

, perftitious intruft their devotions : To his care they re- 
commend their prayers, petitions, and facrifices : And 
by his means they hope to render their addrefies accep- 
table to' their incenfed Deity. Hence the origin of 
Priests, who mayjuftlybe regarded as an invention 
c£ a timorous and abje£t fuperftition, which, ever difH- 
Mitof itfelf, dares not offer up its own devotions, but 
ignorantly thinks to recommend itfelf to the Divinity 
by the mediation of his fuppofed friends and fervants. 
As fuperftition is a confiderable ingredient in almofl all 
religions, even the moft fanatical, there being nothing 
but philofophy able entirely to conquer thefe unaccoun- 
table terrors ; hence it proceeds, that in almoft every 
fefl: of religion there are priefts to be found : But the 
ftronger mixture there is of fuperftition, the higher is 
the authority of the priefthood. 

On the other hand, it may be obferved, that all en- 
thufiafts have been free from the yoke of ecclcfiaftics, 
and have expreffed great independence in their devotion ; 
with a contempt of forms, ceremonies, and traditions* 
Thz fakers are the moft egregious, though, at the fame 

. time^ the moft innocent enthufiafts that have yet been 

E 4 known; 
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known ; and are, perhaps, the oply Ic£l that have neyef 
adiuitted priefls ampngft them The Independents j of ail 
the English feftaries, approach neareft to the Shaken 
in fanaticifm, and in their fref.dom from prieftly b>ondage. 
The Prejbyterians follow after, at an equal diftancc in 
both particulars. In fhort, this obfervation is founded 
in experience ; and will alfo appear to be founded in 
reafon, if we conflder, that, as enthufiafm arifes from a 
prefumptuous pride and confidence, it thinks itfelf fuffi. 
ciently qualified to approach the Divinity without any 
human mediator. Its rapturous devotions are fo fervent, 
that it even imagines itfelf a6iually to approach him by 
the way of contemplation and inward converfe ; which 
makes it fiegied: all thofe outward ceremonies and ob- 
fervances, to which the ailiftance of the priells appears 
fo requifite in the eyes of their fuperditious votaries* 
The fanatic confecrates bimfelf, and beftows on his own 
perfon a facred charadter, much fuperior to what forms 
and ceremonious inflitutions can confer on any other, 
• Myfecond reflexion with regard to thefe fpecies of 
falfc religion is. That religions ^whicb partake of enthufiafm^ 
are^ on their fir f{ rife^ more furious and violent than thoft 
V)hich partake offuperftition; but in a little tifne become mqre 
gentle and moderate. The violence of this fpecies of re- 
iigion, when excited by novelty, and animated by oppo- 
fition, appears from numberlefs inftances ; of the Ana* 
baptijls in Germany, the Camifars in France, thcZ.^- 
vellers and other fanatics in England, and the Covenan'^ 
ters in Scotland. Enthufiafm being founded on flrong 
fpirits, and a prefumptuous boldnefs of character, it na- 
turally begets the moft extreme refolutions ; cfpecially 
after it rifes to that height as to infpire the deluded fa- 
jiatic with the opinion of diyine illuminations, and with 
a contempt for the cominon rules of reafon, morality, 
and prudence. 

It is thus enthufiafm produces the mofl cruel diforders 
in human focicty ; but its fury is like that of thunder 
and tempeft, which exhauft thcmfelvcs in a little time;^ 
apd leave the air more calm and fercne than before. 

When 
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When the firft fire of enthufiafm is fpent, men naturally, 
in all fanatical feds, (ink into the greateft remiflhefs and 
coolnefs in facred matters ; there being no body of men 
among them^ endoiiired mth fufScient authority, whofe 
intereft is concerned to fupport the religious fpirit : No 
rites, no ceremonies, no holy obfervanccs, which miy 
enter into the common train of life, and preferve the 
iacred principles from oblivion. Superftition, on the 
contrary, fteals in gradually and infenfibly ; renders men 
tame and fubmiffive ; is acceptable to the magiftrate, and 
feems inoifenfive to the people : Till at laft the prieft, 
having firmly eftabiifhed his authority, becomes the ty* 
rant and difturber of human focicty, by his endlefs con- 
tentions, perfccutions, and religious wars. How fmooth- 
ly did the Romish church advance in her acquifition of 
power? But into what difmal convulfions did (he throw 
all £uROP£, in order to maintain it? On the other hand, 
our fedaries, who were formerly fuch dangerous bigots, 
are now become very free rcafon'crs ; and the Raters 
fcem to approach nearly the only regular body of Deijfs 
in the univerfe, the Literati^ or the difciples of Confu- 
cius in China*. 

My Mirrf obfervation on this head is, That fuperjlition 
is an enemy to civil liberty j and enthufiafm a jriend to it. 
As fuperftition groans under the dominion of priefts, 
and enthufiafm is deftrud:ive of all ecclefiaftical power, 
this fufficiently accounts for the prefent obfervation. Not 
to nfention, that enthufiafm, being the infirmity of bold 
and ambitious tempers, is naturally accompanied with a 
fpirit of liberty ; as fuperftition, on the contrary, ren- 
ders men tame and abjed, and fits them for flavery. 
We learn from English hiftory, that during the civil 
wars,the/;v^^^;2^;7/^ and Z)^//?j, though the mott oppofite 
in their religious principles ; yet were united in their 
political ones, and were alike paffionate for a common- 
wealth. And fmce the origin of Whig and Tory^ the 
leaders of the Whigs have either been De^s or profe(l La* 
titudinarians in their principles j that is, friends to tole- 
ration, 
9 The Chi MBSB liiterati have no prieft« or ecclefiaftical eftablifhment* 
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ration, and indifferent to any particular feft ofChriJitans? 
While the fcftaries, who have all a ftrong rindture of 
enthufiafm, have always, without exception, concurred 
with that party in defence of civil liberty The refem- 
blance in their fuperftitions long united the high-church 
Tories and the Roman Catholics^ in fupport of prerogative 
and kingly power ; though experience of the tolerating 
fpirit of the Whigs feems of late to have reconciled the 
Catholics to that party. 

» ' The Molinifts and Janfenijls in France have a thou- 
land unintelligible dilputes, which are not worthy the 
refledion of a man of fenfe : But what principally di- 
ilinguifhes thefe two feds, and alone merits attention, 
is the diflferent fpirit of their religion. The Molinifts 
conduced by the J^^/Vx, are great friends to fupcrftition, 
rigid obfervers of external forms and ceremonies, and 
devoted to the authority ot the priefts, and to tradition. 
The Janfenifts are enthufiafts, and zealous promoters of 
the pailionate devotion, and of the inward life ; little 
influenced by authority ; and, in a word, but half 
Catholics. The confequences are exadly conformable 
to the foregoing reafoning. The Jefmts arc the tyrants 
of the people, and the ilaves of the court: And the 
Janfenifts preferve alive the fmall fparks of the love 
of liberty, which are to be found in the French na« 
tion. 
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ESSAY XI. 

Of the Dignity or Meanness of Human 

Nature. 



THERE are certain feds which fecretly form them- 
felves in the. learned world, as well as factions in 
the political ; and though fomctimes they come not to 
ah open rupture, they give a different turn to the ways 
of thinking of thofe who have taken part on either fide. 
The moft remarkable of this kind are the fefts founded 
on the different fentiments with regard to the dignity of 
human nature; which is a point that fecms to have di- 
vided, philofophers and poets, as well as divines, from 
the beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt our 
fpecies to the (kies, and reprefent man as a kind of hu- 
man demigod, who derives his origin from heaven, and 
retains evident marks of his lineage and dcfcent. Others 
infift upon the blind fides of human nature, and candif- 
coyer nothing, except vanity, in which man furpaffes 
the other animals, whom he affefts fo much to defpife. 
If an author polTefs the talent of rhetoric and declama- 
tion, he commonly takes part with the former : If his 
turn lie towards irony and ridicule, he naturally throws 
himfelf into the other extreme. 

I am far from thinking that all thofe who have depre- 
ciated our fpecies have been enemies to virtue, and have 
cxpofed the frailties of their fellow-creatures v;ith any 
bad intention. On the contrary, 1 am fenfible that a 
delicate fenfe of morals, efpccially when attended with 
a fplenetic temper, is apt to give a man a difguft of the 
world, and to make him confider the common courfe of 
human affairs with too much indignation. I muft, how- 
ever. 
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ever, be of opinion, that the fentimcnts of thofe who 
are inclined to think Farourably of mankind, are more 
advantageous to virtue than the contrary principles, 
which give us a mean opinion of our nature. When a 
man is prepofleiifed with a high notion of his rank and 
• charafter in the creation, he will naturally endeavour to 
aft up to it, and will fcorn to do a bafe or vicious adion, 
which might (ink him below that figure which he makes 
in his own imagination. Accordingly we find, that all 
our polite and lafhionable moralifts iniifl: upon this topic, 
and endeavour to reprefent vice as unworthy of man, as 
well as odious in itfelf. 

We find few difputes that, are not founded on feme 
ambiguity in the expreilion ; and I am perfuaded, that 
the prefent difpute, concerning the dignity or meannefs 
of human nature, is not more exempt from it than any 
other. It may therefore be worth while to confider, 
what is real, and what is only verbal, in this contro- 
verfy. 

That there is a natural difference between merit and 
demerit, virtue and vice, wifdom and folly, no reafon- 
able man will deny : Yet it is evident, that in affixing 
the term which denotes either our approbation or blame, 
we are commonly more influenced by comparifon than 
by any fixed unalterable ftandard in the nature of things. 
In like manner, quantity, and extenfion, and bulk, are 
by every one acknowledged to be real things: But when 
we call any animal great or little^ we always form a fe- 
cret comparifon between that animal and others of the 
fame fpecies ; and it is that comparifon which regulates 
bur judgment concerning its greatnefs. A dog and a 
horfe may be of the very fame fizc, while the one is ad- 
mired for the greatnefs of its bulk, and the other for the 
fmallnefs^ When I am prefent, therefore, at any dif- 
pute, I always confider with myfelf, whether it be a que- 
ilion of comparifon or not that is the fubje£l of the con- 
troverfy ; and if it be, whether the difputants compare 
the fame objefts together, or talk of things that are 
widely different* 

3 In 
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In forming our notions of human nature, we are apt 
to make a comparifon between men and animals, the 
only creatures endowed with thought that fall under out 
fenfes. Certainly this comparifon is favourable to man- 
kind. On the one band, we fee a creature, whofe 
thoughts are not limited by any narrow bounds, either 
of place or time ; who carries his refearches into the moft 
didant regions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to 
the planets and heavenly bodies ; looks backward to 
confider the firft origin, at leaft, the hiftory of human 
race ; cafts his eye forward to fee the influence of his 
aftions upon pofterity, and the judgments which will 
be formed of his charafber a thoufand years hence ; a 
creature, who traces caufes and effects to a great length 
and intricacy ; extrads general principles from particular 
appearances } improves upon his difcoveries; correds 
his miftakes } and makes his very errors profitable. On 
the other hand, we are prefented with a creature the 
very reverfe of this ; limited in its obfervations and 
reafonings to a few fcnfible objects which furround 
it; without curiofity, without forefight ; blindly con- 
duced by inftinft, and attaining, in a fhort time, its 
iitmoft pcrfedtion, beyond which it is never able to 
advance a fingle ftep. What a wide difference is there 
between thefe creatures! And how exalted a notion 
muft we entertain of the former, in comparifon of the 
latter ! 

There are two means commonly employed to deftroy 
this conculfion : fiV/?, By making an unfair reprefenta- 
tion of the cafe, and infifting only upon the wcakncfles 
of human nature. And/ccondiyy By forming a new and 
fecret comparifon between man and beings of the mo(t 
perked wifdom. Among the other excellencies of man, 
this is one, that he can form an idea ot perfeftions much 
beyond what he has experience of in himfelf ; and is not 
limited in his conception of wifdom and virtue. He can 
eafily exalt his notions, and conceive a degree of know- 
ledge, which, when compared to his own, will make 
the latter appear very contemptible, and will caufe the 

dif. 
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diiFerence between that and the fagacicy of animals^ in a 
manner, to difappear and vanifh. Now this being a 

^ point in which all the world is agreed, that human 
undcrftanding falls infinitely fhort of pcrfcft wifdom, it 
is proper we (hould know when this comparifon takes 
place, that we may not difputc where there is no real 
diflference in our fentiments. Man falls much more 
fliort of perfcft wifdom, and even of his own ideas of 
perfeft wifdom, than animals do of man; yet the latter 
difference is fo confiderable, that nothing but a compa- 
rifon with the former can make it appear of little mo- 
ment. 

It is alfo ufual to compare one man with another; and 
finding very few whom we can call wife ox virtuous^ we 
are apt to entertain a contemptible notion of ourfpecics 
in general. That we may be fenfible of the fallacy of 
this way of reafoning, we may obferve, that the honour- 
able appellations of wife and virtuous, are not annexed to 
any pa^^ccular degree of thofe qualities of wifdom and 
'virtue; -our arife altogether from the comparifon wc make 
betwec-n one man and another. When we find a man, who 
arrives at fuch a pitch of wifdom as is very uncommon, 
we pronounce him a wife man: So that to fay, there arc 
few wife men in the world, is really to fay nothing ; 
fince it is only by their fcarcity that they merit that 
appellation. Were the loweft of our fpecies as wife as 
TuLLY or lord Bacon, we (hould ftill have reafon to fay 
that there are few wife men. For in that cafe we fhould 
exalt our notions of wifdom; and (hould not pay a fingu- 

. lar boi*our to any one who was not Angularly diftingui(h- 
cd by his talents. In like manner, I have heard it ob- 
ferved by thoughtlefs people, that there are few women 
po(re(rcd of beauty, in comparifon of thofe who want it ; 
not confidcring, that we bcftow the epithet of beautiful 
only on fuch as polfefs a degree of beauty that is com- 
mon to them with a few. The fame degree of beauty in 
a woman is called deformity, which is treated as real 
beauty in one of our fex. 

As it is ufual, in forming a notion of cur fpecies, to 

CQWr 
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cmpart it with the other fpecies above or below it, or to 
compare the individuals of the fpecies among thcmfelves ; 
fo we often compare together the diflFcrcnt motives or 
afkuating principles of human nature, in order to regu- 
late our judgment concerning it. And, indeed, this is 
the only kind of comparifon which is worth our atten- 
tion, or decides any thing in the prcfent queftion. Were 
our felfifti and vicious, principles fo much predominant 
above our focial and virtuous as is affcrted by fomc phi- 
lofophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contempt- 
ible notion of human nature. 

There is much of a difpute of words in all this contro- 
verfy. "When a man denies the fincerity of all public 
fpirit or aflfcdionto a country and community, I am at 
a lofs what to think of him. Perhaps he never felt this 
paflion in fo clear and diftind a manner as to remove all 
his doubts concerning its force and reality. But when 
he procccrds afterwards to rejeft all private friendfliip, if 
no interell or felf love intermix itfcU, I am then con- 
fident that he abules terms, and confounds the ideas of 
things ; fince it is impoffible for any one to be fo felfifh, 
or rather fo ftupid, as to make no difference between 
one man and another, and give no preference to qualities, 
which engages his approbation and efteem. Is he alfo, 
fay 1, as infenfible to anger as he pretends to be to friend- 
fhip? And does injury and wrong no more affeft him 
than kindnefs or benefits? Impoffible: He does not know 
himfcU : He has forgotten the movements of his heart ; 
or rather he makes ufe of a different language from the 
reft of his countrymen, and calls not things by their pro- 
per names. What fay you of natural affection? (I fub- 
join) Is that alio a fpecies of fclf-love ? Yes : All is felf- 
lovc. Tour children are loved only becaufe they are 
yours : Tour friend for a like reafon : And your country 
engages y.ju only fo far as it has a connexion -wiihyour" 
felf: Were tl;e idea of felf removed, nothing would 
affeS you : Y ou v^ould be altogether unaflive and infen- 
fibie: Or, if you ever gave yourfelf any movement, it 
would only be from vanity, and a defire of fame and 
3 re. 
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reputation to this fame felf. I am willing, reply t, t6 
receive your interpretation of human anions, provided 
you admit the fads. That fpecics of felf-love, which 
^ difplays itfelf in kindnefs to others, you muft allow to 
have great influence over human adions, and even 
greater, on many occafions, than that which remains ia 
its original (hape and form. For how few are tbere^ 
who, having a family, children, and relations, do not 
fpend more on the maintenance and education of thefe 
than on their own pleafures? This indeed, youjuftly 
obferve, may proceed from their felf-love, fince the 
profperity of their family and friends is one, or the chiefs 
of their pleafures, as well as their chief honour. Be 
you alfo one of thefe felfiih men, and you are fure of 
every one's good opinion and good will ; or, not to fhock 
your cars with thefe expreffions, the felf-love of every 
one, and mine among the reft, will then incline us to 
ferve you, and fpeak well of you. 

In my opinion, there are two things which have led 
^aftray thofe philofophers that have infifted fo much on 
the felfifhnefs of man. In ihtfirft place, they founds 
that every ad of virtue or friendfliip was attended with a 
fecret pleafurc ; whence they concluded, that friendfhip 
and virtue could not be difinterefted. But the fallacy of 
this is obvious. The virtuous fentiment or paifion 
produces the pleafurc, and does not arife from it. I feel 
a pleafure in doing good to my friend, becaufe I love 
him; but do not love him for the fake of that 
pleafure. 

In ihtfecond place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuous are far, from being indifferent to praife ; and 
therefore they have been reprefented as a fet of vain-glo- 
rious men, who had nothing in view but the applaufes 
of others. But this alfo is a fallacy. It is very unjuft 
in the world, when they find any tindurc of vanity in a 
laudable adion, to depreciate it upon that account, or 
afcribe it entirely to that motive. The cafe is not the 
fame with vanity as with other paflions. Where ava*- 
rice or revenge enters into any feemingly virtuous adion, 

it 
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ft is difficult for us to determine how far it enters, and 
it is natural to fuppofe it the fole aduating principle* 
But vanity is (o clofely allied to virtue, and to love the 
fame of laudable adions approaches fo near the love of 
laudable adions for their own fake, that thefe paflioriS 
are more capable of mixture than any other kinds of 
affedion ; and it is almoft impolQble to have the latter 
without fome degree of the former. Accordingly we 
find, that this paffion for glorly is always warped and 
varied according to the particular tafte or difpofition of 
the mind on which it falls. Nero had the fame vanity 
in driving a chariot that Trajan had in governing the 
empire with juftice and ability. To love the glory of 
virtuous deeds is a fure proof of the love of virtue. 



ESSAY XIL 

Of Civil Liberty. 

THOSE who employ their pens on political fiibjcfts, 
free from party-rage and party-prejudices, culti* 
vate a fcience, which, of all others, contributes mod to 
public utility, and even to the private fatisfaclion of thofe 
who addid themfelves to the ftudy of it. I am apt, 
however, to entertdn a fufpicion, that the world is flill 
too young to fix many general truths in politics, which 
will remain true to the lateft pofterity. We have not as 
yet bad experience of three thoufand years ; fo that not 
only the art of reafoning is ftill imperfeft in this fcience, 
as in all others, but we even want (ufEcient materials 
upon which we can reafon. It is not fully known, what 
degree of refinement, either in virtue or vice, human 
nature is fufccptiblc of; nor what may be expeded of 
mankind from any great revolution in their education^ 
Vol. I. F cuftoms, 
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cuSoms, or principles. Machiavel was certainly a 
great genius ; but having confined his ftudy to the fu- 
rious and tyrannical governments of ancient times, or 
to the little diforderly principalities of Italy, his rca- 
fonings, efpecially upon monarchical government, have 
been found extremely defeftivc ; and there fcarcely is 
any maxim in his Prince, which fubfequent experience 
has not entirely refuted. A weak prince,, fays he, is inca- 
pable of receiving good counf el; for if he confult with fever al^ 
he will not be able to choofe among their different counf els. 
If he abandon himfelf to one, that minijler may, pirhaps^ 
have capacity ; but he will not long be a minijler : He 
will be fur e to difpofjefs his mafter, and place himfelf and his 
family upon the throne. 1 mention this among many ia- 
ftances of the errors of that politician, proceeding in a 
great meafure from his having lived in too early an age 
of the world to be a good judge.of political truth. Almoft 
all the princes of Europe are at prcfcnt governed by 
their minifters, and have been fo for near two ce^ituries ; 
and yet no fuch event has ever happened, or can poilibly 
happen. Sejaj^us might proteflk dethroning the C:^- 
SARS } but Fleury, though ever fo vicious, could not, 
while in his fenfes, entertain the. lead hopes of difpof- 
Icffing the Bourbons. \ 

Trade was never efteemed an affair of (late till the laft 
century ; and there fcarcely is any ancient writer on 
politics who has made mention of it *. Even the Ita- 
lians have kept a profound filcnce with regard to it, 
though it has now engaged the chief attention, as well 
of minifters of (late as of fpeculative reafoners* The 
great opulence, grandeur, and military atchievements of 
the two maritime powers, feem firft to have inftru£ted 
mankind in the importance of an extenfive commerce. 

Having, therefore, intended in this effay to make a 
full comparifon of civil liberty and abfolute government, 
and to Ihow the great advantages of the former above the 

latter, 

* Xenophon mentions It ; but with a doubt if it beef any advantage 
to a Hate. EUiMllfcrogUopfKH Ttyr6\lv, Sec. Xen. Hiero. Plato 
totally excludes it from hit imaginary repoblic. De legibusi lib. ir. 
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latter, I began to entertain a fufpicion, that no nlafi irt 
this age was fufficlently qualified for fuch an undertake 
ing;' and that whatever any one fhould advance on that 
head, wotild^ in all probability, be refuted by further 
experience, and be rejeftcd by pofterity; , Such mighty 
revolutions have happened in human affairs^ and fo many 
events have arifen contrary to the cxpcftation of the 
ancients, that they are fufEeient to beget the fufpicion of 
ftill further changes. 

It had been obfetved by the ancientsy that all the 
arts and fciences arofe among free nations ; and that 
the Persians and Egyptians j notwithftanding rhcif 
eafCj opulence, and luxury, mad^ but faint efforts 
towards a relifh in thofe fiiicr plcafures^ which were 
carried to fuch perfeftion by the GreekSj amidft . 
continual wars, attended with poverty^ and the great- 
efl fimplicity of life and manners. It had alfo been 
obferved, that when the Greeks loft their liberty^ 
though they increafed mightily in riches^ by means of 
the conqucfts of Alexander 5 yet the artSj from that 
moment, declined among them,' and have never lince 
been able to raife their head in that climatCi Learn- 
ing was tranfplanted to Rome, the only free nation 
at that time in the univcrfe ; and having met with 
fo favourable a fbil^ it made prodigious (hoots for abovd 
a century ; till the decay of liberty produced alfo thd 
decay of letters, and fpread a total barbarifm over the 
world. From* thefc two experiments, of which each 
was double in its kind, and fhowed the fall of learn- 
ing in abfolute governments, as well as its rife in po- 
fiular ones, Longinus thought himfelf fufiiciently 
juftified in afierting, that the arts and fciences could 
never flourifh but in a free government: And in this 
opinion he has been followed by feveral eminent 
writers^ in our own country^ who either confined 
their view merely to ancient fa£is, or entertained toa 
great a partiality in the favour of that form of govern- 
ment eftabliihed ilmoiigfl Us. 

F 2 . But 

* Mr Addison and Lord SHArtcsBUKT^ 
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But what would thcfe writers have faid to the inflanccg 
,of modern Rome and of Florence ? Of which the for- 
mer carried to pcrfi ftion all the finer arts of fculpturc, 
painting, and mufic, as Well as poetry, though it groan- 
ed under tyranny, and under the tyranny of priefts; 
while the latter made its chief progrefs in the arts and 
fciences after it began to lofe its liberty by the ufurpa- 
tion of the family of Mrdici. Ariosto, Tasso, Ga- 
X;iL£o, more than Raphael and Michael Amgelo, 
were not born in republics. And though the Lombard 
fchool was famous as well as the Roman, yet the Ve- 
netians have had the fmalleft (hare in its honours, 
and feem rather- inferior to the other Italians in their 
genius for the arts and fciences. Rubens eftabUfhed 
his fchool at Antwerp, not at Amsterdam: Dres- 
den,, not Hamburg, is the centre of politenefs in Ger- 
many. 

But the moft eminent inftance of the flourifliing of 
learning in abfolutc governments is that of France, 
which fcarccly ever enjoyed any eftablifhed liberty, and 
yet has carried the arts and fciences as near perfection as 
any other nation. The English arc perhaps greater 
philofophers ; the Italians better painters and mufi- 
cians ; the Romans were greater orators : But the 
French are the only people, except the Greeks, who 
have been at once philofophers, poets, orators, hifto- 
tians, painters, architects, fculptors, and muficians. 
With regard to the ftagc, they have excelled even the 
Greeks, who far excelled the English ; and, in com- 
mon life, they have in a great meafure perfefted that 
art, the moft ufeful and agreeable of any, PArt de 
Vivre, the art of focicty and converfation. 

If we confider the ftate of the fciences and polite arts 
in our own country, Horace's obfervation with regard 
to the Romans may in a great meafure be applied to 
the British. 

Sed in longum tamen avum 



Man/erunt, bodieque manent vcftigia ruris. 

The 
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The elegance and propriety of (lyle have been very 
much neglcded among us. We have no diftionary of 
our language, and fcarcely a tolerable grammar. The 
firfl: polite profe we have was writ by a man who is fttll 
alive *. As to Sprat, Locke, and even Temple, they 
knew too little of the rules of art to be cfteemcd elegant 
writers. The profe of Bacon, Harrington, and Mil- 
ton, is altogether ftiflF and pedantic, though their fcnfe 
be excellent. Men in this country have been fo much 
occupied in the great difputes of Religion^ Politics^ and. 
Philofaphy^ that they had no relifh for the feemingly mi- 
nute obfervations olF grammar and cricicifm. And tho' 
this turn of thinking muft have confiderably improved 
our fenfe and our talent of reafoning^ it mud be con* 
fefled, that, even in thofe fciences above mentioned, we 
have not any flandard-book which we can tranfmit to 
pofterity : and the utmoft we have to boaft of are a few 
tflays towards a more jud philofophy; which indeed 
promife well, but have not as yet reached any degree of 
perfection. 

It has become an eftabliflied opinion, that commerce 
can never flourifh but in a free government ; and this 
opinion feems to be founded on a longer and larger tx* 
peWence than the foregoing with regard to the arts and 
fciences. If we trace commerce in its progrcfs through 
Tyre, Athens, Syracuse, Carthage, Venice, 
Florence, Genoa, Antwerp, Holland, England, 
&c. we (hall always find it to have fixed its feat in free 
governments. The three greateft trading towns now in 
Europe are London, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh; 
all free eities, and proteltant cities, that is, enjoying a 
double liberty. It muft, however, be obfcrvcd, that the 
great jealoufy entertained of late with regard to the 
commerce of France, feems to prove, that this maxim 
is no more certain and infallible than the foregoing, an4 
that the fubjeds of an abfolute prince may become our 
rivals in commerce as well as in learning. 

Durit 1 deliver my opinion in an afi^ir of fo much 

. F 3 unceTf 
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vnccrtatnty, 1 would aflert, that, notwithftanding the ef* 
forts of the French, there is fomething hurtful to com- 
merce inherent in the very nature of abfolute govern- 
ment, and infcparable from it; -though the reafon I 
Ihould afBgn for this opinioji is fomeu'hat different from 
that which is commonly infifted on. P/ivate property 
feems to me almoft as fecurc in a civilized European 
monarchy as in a republic ; nor is danger much appre- 
hended in fuch a government from the violence of the 
fovercign, more than we commonly dread harm from 
thunder or earthquakes, or any accident the'moft unu«p 
fual and extraordinary. Avarice, the fpur of induftry, 
is fo obilinate a paffion, and works its way through fo 
many real dangers and difficulties, that it is not likely, to 
be feared by any imaginary danger, which is fo fmall, 
that it fcarcely admits of calculation. Commerce, there- 
fore, in my opinion, is apt to decay in abfolute govern^ 
ments, not becaufe it is there hfs/ecure, but becaufe it 
is lefs honourable. A fuhordinacion of ranks is abfolutely 
neceffary to the fupport of monarchy. Birth, titles, andj 
place, muft be honoured above induftry and riches. 
And while thefe notions prevail, all the confiderable 
traders will be tempted to throw up their commerce, in 
order to purchafe fome of thofe employments to which 
privilege's ai^d honours are annexed. 

Since I am upon this head, of the alterations which 
time has produced or may produce in politics, I muft 
obfcrve, that all kinds of government, free and abfo- 
lute, feem to have undergone, in modern times, a great 
change for the better, with regard both to foreign and 
domeftic management. The balance of power is a fecr^t 
in politics fully known only to the prcfent age ; and I 
muft add, that the internal Police of ftates has alfo re- 
ceived great improvements within the laft century. We 
arc informed by Sallust, that Catiline*s ^rmy was 
much augmented by the acceflion of-' the highwaymen 
^bout Rome ; though I believe, that all of that profef- 
iion, who are at prefent difperfcd over Europe, wc^uld 
ppt amount to a regiment. In Cicero's pleadings for 
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MiLO, 1 find this argument, among others, made ufe 
of to prove that his client had not affaffinated Clodius. 
Had MiLO, faid he, intended to have killed C^odius, 
he bad not attacked him in the day-time, and at fuch a 
diftance from the city: He had waylaid him at night 
near the fuburbs, where it might have been pretended 
that he was killed by robbers ; and the frequency of the 
accident would have favoured the deceit. This is a fur- 
prifing proof of the loofe policy of Rom£, and of the 
number and force of thcfc robbers; fince Clodius* 
was at that time attended by thirty Haves, who were 
completely armed, and fufficiently accudomed to blood 
and danger in the frequent tumults excited by that fe« 
ditious tribune. 

But though all kinds of government be improved in 
modern times, yet monarchical government feems to 
have made the greateft advances towards perfedion. It 
may now be affirmed of civilized monarchies, what was 
formerly faid in praife of republics alone, that they are a 
government of Lawsj not of Men* They are found fufcep- 
tible of order, method, and conftancy, to a furprifing 
degree. Property is there fecure ; induftry encouraged j 
the arts flourifli ; and the prince lives fecure among his 
fubje£ts, like a father among his children. There are 
perhaps, and have been for two centticies, near two 
hundred abfolute princes, great and fmall, in Europe ; 
and, allowing twenty years to each reign, we may fup-* 
pofe, that there have been in the whole two thoufand 
monarchs or tyrants, as the Greeks would have called 
them : Yet of thefe there has not been one, not even 
Philip II. of Spain, fo bad as Tiberius, Caligula, 
NfiRo, or DoMiTiAN, who were four in twelve amongft 
the RoMAM emperors. It mud, however, be confefled, 
that, though monarchical governments have approached 
nearer to popular ones in gendenefs and (lability, they 
are (till inferior. Our modern education and culloms 
inftil more humanity and moderation than the ancient; 

F 4 but 
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but have not as yet been able lo overcome entirely tli9 
difadvantagcs of that fo»m of government. 

But here 1 mud beg leave to advance a conjedure, 
which feems probable, but \yhich pofterity alone can 
fully judge of. I am apt to think, that in monarchical 
governments there is a fource of improvement, and ia 
popular governments a fource of degeneracy, which in 
time will bring thefe fpecies of civil polity ftill nearef an 
equality. The greateft abufes which arifc in France, 
the mod perfefl: model of pure monarchy, proceed not 
from the number or weight of the taxes beyond what 
are to be met with in free countries ; but from the ex* 
penflve, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate method of ic« 
vying them, by which the induftry of the poor, efpe> 
cially of the peafants and farmers, is in a great meafure 
difcouraged, and agricuhure rendered a beggarly and 
ilavifli employment. But to whofe advantage do thefe 
abufes tend ? If to that of the nobility, they might be 
efteemed inherent in that form of government, fince the 
nobility are the true fupports of monarchy ; and it is na- 
lural thein intereft fhoqld be more confulted, in fuch a 
conllitution, than that of the people. But the nobility 
are in reality the chief iofers by this oppreiiion, (ince it 
ruins their eftates and beggars their tenants. The only 
gainers by it are the Finangiers^ a race of men rather 
odious to the nobility and the whole kingdom. If a prince 
or minifler, therefore, fhould arife, endowed with fuffi- 
cient difcernment to know his own and the public inte- 
reft, and with fufficient force of mind to break through 
.ancient cuftoms, we might expcft to fee thefe abufes re- 
medied ^ in which cafe, the difference between that ab« 
folute government and our free one would not appear fci 
(confiderable as at prefent. 

The fource of degeneracy which may be remarked in 
free governments, confifts in the praftice of contracting 
^ebt and mortgaging the public revenues, by which 
taxes may in time become altogether intolerable, and 
all the property of the ftate be brought into the hands 
, pf the public. This praftice is of modern date. The 
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Athenians, though governed by a republic, paid near 
two hundred per cent, for thofe fums of money which 
any emergence made it neceflary for them to borrow, as 
we learn from XENdPHON *. Among the moderns, the 
Dutch firft introduced the pradice of borrowing great 
fums at low intereil, and have, well nigh ruined them- 
felves by it. Abfolute princes have alfo contraded debt ; 
.but as an abfolute prince may make a bankruptcy when 
he pleafes, his people can never be opprefled by his 
debts. In popular governments, the people, and chiefly 
thofe who have the higheft offices, being commonly the 
public creditors, it is difficult for the ftate to make ufe 
of this remedy, which, however it may fometimes be 
neceflary, is always cruel and barbarous. This there- 
fore feems to be an inconvenience, which nearly threat- 
ens all free governments, efpecially our own, at the 
prrfent jundure of afiairs. And what a ftrong motive is 
this to increafe our frugality of public money ; left, for 
want of it, we be reduced, by the multiplicity of taxes, 
or, what is worfe, by our public impotence and inability 
for defence, to curfe bur very liberty, and wifh ourfelves 
in the fame ftate of fervitude with all the nations that 
furround us ? 



* Krn^iv 9t a.w* ovln^ «t ovrea xaXnv xrw«nrro orsrtp tip ev eevrpolfXta-avn tttp 
T»» mfOf^/AWf^^i it yt vxcipM Aduvaiov vXciomc Kir^flat nar* ntavlov n earet ov ttert" 
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ESSAY XIIL 

Of E L O QJJ E N C E. 



THOSE who confider the periods and revolutions of 
human kind, as reprefented in biftory, are enter- 
tained with a fpedacle full of pleafure and variety, and 
fee with furprife the manners, cuftoms, and opinions of 
the fame fpecies fufceptible of fuch prodigious changes 
in different periods of time. It may, however, be ob* 
ferved, that in civil hiftory there is found a much greater 
uniformity than in the hiftory of learning and fcience, 
and that the wars, ncgociations, and politics of one age, 
refemble more thofe of another, than the tafte, vdt, and 
and fpeculative principles. Intereft and ambition, ho- 
nour and fhame, friendfliip and enmity, gratitude and 
revenge, are the prime movers in all public tran(ac- 
tions i and thefe paffions are of a very ftubborn and lA- 
tradable nature, in comparifon of the fentiments and 
underftanding, which are eafily varied by education and 
example. The Goths were much more inferior to the 
Romans in tafte and fcience than in courage and vir« 
tue. 

But, not to compare together nations fo widely differ- 
ent, it may be obferved, that even this later period of 
human learning is in many refpefts of an oppofite cha- 
racter to the ancient ; and that if we be fuperior in phi- 
lofophy, we are ftill, notwithftanding all our refinements, 
much inferior in eloquence. 

In ancient times, no work of genius was thought to 
require fo great parts and capacity, as the fpeaking in 
public ; and fome eminent writers have pronounced the 
talents, even of a great poet or philofopber, to be of an 
inferior nature to' thofe which are requifite for fuch an 
undertaking. Greece and Rom£ produced^ each of 

them> 
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them, but one accompliflied orator; and whatever praifes 
the other celebrated fpeakcrs might merit, they were ftill 
cfteemcd much inferior to thefe great models of elo- 
quence. It is obfervable, that the ancient critics could 
fcarccly find two orators in any age, who defervcd to be 
placed precifcly in the fame rank, and pofleffcd the fame 
degree of merit, Calvus, C^elius, Curfo, Horten- 
sius, CiESAR, rofe one above another: But the greateft 
of that age was inferior to Cicero, the mod eloquent 
fpeaker that had «ver appeared in Rome. Thofe of fine 
tafte, however, pronounced this judgment of the Roman 
orator, as well as -of the Grecian, that both of them 
furpafled in eloquence all that had ever appeared, but 
that they were far from reaching the perfeftion of their 
art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded human 
force to attain, but human imagination to conceive. Ci- 
cero declares himfelf diifatisfied with his own perfor- 
mances ; nay, even with thofe of Demosthenes. ltd 
fimt avida & ca faces mea aures^ fays he, &fetnper dli^ 
quid immenfum^ tnfinitumque dejiderant* 

Of all the polite and learned nations, England alone 
poflefies a popular government, or admits into the legi- 
flature fuch numerous a0emblies as can be fuppofcd to 
lie under the dominion of eloquence. But what has 
England to boafl: of in this particular? Iti enumerating 
the great men who have done honour to our country, 
ve exult in our poets and philofophers ; but what ora- 
tors are ever mentioned? Or where are the monuments 
of their genius to be met with? There are found, indeed, 
in our hiftories,*the names of fevcral who dircftcd the 
refolutions of our parliament : But neither themfelves 
nor others have taken the pains to preferve their fpeeches ; 
and the authority which they poflfefled feems to have 
been owing to their experience, wifdom, or ppwer, more 
than to their talents for oratory. At prefcnt there are 
above half a dozen fpeakers in the two houfes, who, in 
the judgment of the public, have reached very hear the 
fame pitch of eloquence; and no man pretends to give 
^ny one the preference above the reft. This feems to 

me 
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roe a certain proof, that none of them have attained much 
beyond a mediocrity in their art, and that the fpccics of 
eloquence which they afpirc to, gives no exercife to the 
fublimer faculties of the mind, but may be reached by 
ordinary talents and a (light application. A hundred, 
cabinet-makers in London can work a table or a chair 
equally well ; but no one poet can write verfes with fucb 
fpirit and elegance as Mr Pope. 

We are told, that when Demosthenes was to plead, 
all ingenious men flocked to Athens from the mod re- 
mote parts of Greece, as to the mofl: celebrated fpec- 
tacle of the world *. At London you may fee mea 
fauntering in the court of rcquefts, while the moft im- 
portant debate is carrying on in the two houfcs ; and 
many do not think themfelves fufficicntly compenfated, 
for the lofing of their dinners, by all the eloquence of 
our moft celebrated fpcakcrs. When old Gibber is to 
a6t, the curiofity of fcvcral is more excited than wiien 
our prime minifter is to defend himfelf from a motion 
for his removal or impeachment. 

Even a perfon unacquainted with the noble remains 
of ancient orators, may judge, from a few ftrokes, that 
the ftylc or fpecics of their eloquence was infinitely more 
fublime than that which modern orators afpire to. How 
abfurd would it appear, in our temperate and calm 
fpeakers, to make ufe of an Afoftrofhe^ like that noble 
one of Demosthenes, fo much celebrated by Quin- 
TiLiAN and LoNGiNUs, when juftifying the unfuccefs- 
ful battle of Ch^ronea, he breaks out, "No^ my fellow^ 
Citizens^ No: Tou have not erred. Ifivear by the manes 
ofthofe heroes who fought for the fame caufe in the plains 
o/* Marathon and Plat^a. Who could now endure 
fuch a bold and poetical figure as that which Cicero 
employs, after defcribing in the moft tragical terms the 
crucifixion of a Roman citizen : Should I paint thehor^ 

rors 

*' Ne illud quidcm intelligunt, non modo ita memoriae prodituih 
efle, fed ita neceffe fuifle, cum Demosthemes di6iurus eifet, utcon- 
curfus, audicndi ckufa, ex tola Grecia fierent. At cum idi Attic/ 
dicunty non modo a corona (quod tfk ipfum miferabile) fed etiani ab 
advocatis rclinquuntur. Cicero de Claris Oratoribus* 
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tors of tbii fcene^ not to Roman citizens^ not to the allies of 
our ft ate ^ not to thofe who have ever heard of the Roman 
Name^ not even to men^ but to brute-creatures; or^ to go 
farther^ jbould I lift up my voice in the moft defolate folitiuie 
to the rocks and mountains, yet Jhould I furely fee thofe rude 
and inanimate parts of nature moved with horror and indig-^ 
nation at the recital of fo enormms an a^ion*. With 
what a blaze of eloquence mud fucb a fentence be fur- 
rounded to give it grace, or caufe it to make any im- 
preffion on the hearers ? And what noble art and fublime 
talents are requifite to arrive, by juft degrees, at a fenti- 
ment fo bold and exceflive : To inflame the audience, 
fo as to make them accompany the fpeaker in fucb vio- 
lent paffions, and fuch elevated conceptions: And to 
conceal, under a torrent of eloquence, the artifice by 
which all this is efiFc6tuated ! Should this fentiment even 
appear to us exceffive, as perhaps it juftly may, it wiU at 
leaft ferve to give an idea of the ftyle of ancient elo- 
quence, where fuch fwelling expreflions were not rejcd- 
ed as wholly monftrous and gigantic. 

Suitable to this vehemence of thought and expreflion, 
was the vehemence of aftion obferved in the ancient 
orators. The fupplofio pedis j or (lamping with the foot, 
was one of the moft ufual and moderate gefturcs which 
they made ufe off; though that is now cfteemed too 
violent, either for the fcnate, bar, or pulpit, and is only 
admitted into the theatre, to accompany the moft vio- 
lent paffions which are there rcprefented, 

3 One 

* The original is; Quod fi hac non ad civcs' Romanos^ non 
ad adiquos amicos noftne civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani no> 
men audiflent; denique, fi non ad homines, Tcrum ad beftias; aut 
etianiy ut longtus progrediar, fi in aliqua defertiffima folitudinCy ad 
faxa & ad fcopulos hxc conqueri & deplorare vellem^ tamen omnia 
muta atque inanima> tanta & tarn indigna rerum atrocitate commo- 
vcrentur. Cic. in Ver 

f Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi^ qui etiam ex infantium ingeniit 
cUcere voces & querelas folet? nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corpo-* 
ris ; frons non percuffa, non femur ; pedis {quod minimum eft) nulla 
fupplofio. Itaque tantum abfuit ut inflammare noftros animos; fom- 
num ifto loco vis tenebamus. Cice&o de Claris Oratoribus. 
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One is fomcwhat at a lofs to what caufe we may afcribd 
fo fcnfible a decline of eloquence in later ages. The 
genius of mankind, at all times, is* perhaps equal: The 
moderns have applied themfelves, with great induftry 
and fuccefs, to all the other arts and fciences : And a 
learned nation poffeffcs a popular government ; a cir-. 
cumftance which feems rcquifite for the full difplay of 
thefe noble talents : But notwithftanding all thefe advan* 
rages, our progrefs in eloquence is very inconfiderable^ 
in comparifon of the advances which we haVe made in 
all other parts of learning. 

Shall we afTert, that the drains of ancient eloquence 
are unfuitable to our age, and ought not to be imitated 
by modern orators ? Whatever reafons may be made ufc 
of to prove this, I am perfuaded they will be found, up- 
on examination, to be unfound and unfatisfadbory. 

Firftj it may be faid, that in ancient times, during 
the flourifliin^ period of Greek and Roman learnings 
the municipal laws, in every ftatc, were but few and 
fimple, and the decifion of caufes was^ in a great mea- 
fure, left to the equity and common fenfe of the judges. 
Theftudy of the laws was not then a laborious occupa* 
tion, requiring the drudgery of a whole life to finifli it, 
and incompatible with every other ftudy or profeffion* 
The great ftatcfmen and generals among the Romans 
were all lawyers ; and Cic£ro, to fhow the facility of 
acquiring this fciencc, declares, that in the midft of all 
his occupations, he would undertake, in a few days, to 
make himfelf a complete civilian* Now, where a plea- 
der addreffes himfelf to the equity of his judges, he has 
much more room to difplay his eloquence, than where 
be mud draw his arguments from ftrift laws, flatutes^ 
and precedents. In the former cafe, many circumftan-* 
ces muft be taken in ; many pcrfonal confiderations re- 
garded ; and even favour and inclination, which it be- 
longs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, to conci- 
liate, may be diiguifcd under the appearance of equity* 
But how ihall a modern lawyer have leifure to quit hi$ 
toilfomc occupations, in order to gather the flowers of 

2 Par.- 
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Parkassus ? Or what opportunity (hall he have of dis- 
playing them, amidft the rigid and fubtle arguments, 
obieftions, and replies, which he is obliged to make ufc 
of r The greatefl: genius, and greated orator, who fhould 
pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after a month's 
ftudy of the laws, would only labour to make himfelf 
ridiculous.. 

. I am ready to own, that this circumllance of the mul- 
tiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a difcouragement to 
eloquence in modern times : But I afTert, that it will not 
entirely account for the decline of that noble art. It 
may banifh oratory from Westminster-hall, but not 
from cither houfe of parliament. Among the Ath£« 
KiANS, the Ak.£opagit£s exprefsly forbad all allure- 
ments of eloquence ; and fome have pretended that in 
the Greek orations, written in tht judiciary form^ there 
is not fo bold and rhetorical a (tyle as appears in the 
Roman* But to what a pitch did the Athenians carry 
their eloquence in the deliberative kind, when aflfairs of 
ftate were canvafled, and the liberty, happincfs, and ho- 
nour of the republic were the fubjed of debate ? Difputes 
of this nature elevate the genius above all others, and 
give the fulled fcope to eloquence ; and fuch difputes 
are very frequent in this nation. 

Secondly J It may be pretended that the decline of elo- 
quence is owing to the fuperior good fenfe of the mo- 
derns, who rejedt with difdain all thofe rhetorical tricks 
employed to feduce the judges, and will admit of nothing 
but folid argument in any debate of deliberation. If a 
'man be accufed of murder, the fa£t mud be proved by 
witnefles and evidence ; and the laws will afterwards 
determine the punifliment of the criminal. It would be 
ridiculous to defcribe, in ftrong colours, the horror and 
cruelty of the adion : To introduce the relations of the 
dead ; and, at a fignal, make them throw themfelves at 
the feet of the judges, imploring judice with tears and 
lamentations : And dill more ridiculous would it be, to 
employ a picture reprcfenting the bloody deed, in order 
to move the judges by the difplay of f6 tragical a fpec- 

-taclc; 
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tacle ; though we know that thi^ artifice was fometinuSf 
praftifed by the pleaders of old *• Now, bani(h the pa* 
tbetic from public difcourfes, and you reduce the fpeak* 
ers merely to modern eloquence; that is, to good fenfe^ 
delivered in proper expreflion. 

Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our modem 
cuftoms, or our fuperior good fenfe, if you will, fhould 
make our orators more cautious and referved than the 
ancient, in attempting to inflame the paflions, or elevate 
the imagination of their audience ; but i fee no reafon 
why it fhould make them defpair absolutely of fucceediag 
in that attempt. It fhould make them redouble their 
art, not abandon it entirely* The ancient orators feem 
alfo to have been on their guard againfl this jealoufy of 
their audience ; but they took a different way of eluding 
it f. They hurried away with fuch a torrent of fublime 
and pathetic, that they left their hearers no leifure to 
perceive the artifice by which they were deceived. Nay, 
to confider the matter aright, they were not deceived by 
any artifice. The orator, by the force of his own genius 
and eloquence, firfl inflamed himfelf with anger, indig* 
nation, pity, forrow; and then communicated thofe im* 
petuous movements to his audience. 

Does any man pretend to have more good fenfe than 
Julius Cjesar? yet that haughty conqueror, we know, 
was fo fubdued by the charms of Cicero's eloquence, 
tbar he was in a manner conftrained to change his 
fettled purpofe and refolution, and to abfolve a criminal, 
whom, before that orator pleaded, he was determined to 
condemn. 

Some objeftions, I own, notwithflanding his vaft fuc- 
cefs, may lie againft fomc paflages of the Roman orator. 
He is too florid and rhetorical : His figures are too 
ftriking and palpable : The divifions of bis difcourfe are 
drawn chiefly from the rules of the fchools: And his wit 
difdains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme, or 
jingle of words. The Grecian addreflfed himfelf to an 
audience much lefs refined than the Roman fenate or 

judges. 

^QviNTZL. lib. vi. cap» x. f Lomginus; cap. 15. 
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]o<ig<^» The loweft vulgar of Athens were his fovc* 
reigQ3» and the arbiters of his eloquence *• Yet is hit 
tntDncr mdre chafte and auftere than that of the other. 
Coold it be copied, its fuccefs would be infallible ovet 
t modern adembly. It is rapid harmony, exadly ad« 
jttfted to the fcnfe i It is vehement reaibning^ vrUhout 
toy appearance of art : It is difdain, anger, boldnefs, 
freedom, involved in a continued ilream of argument : 
And' of all human productions, the orations of Demos* 
TH£K£S prefent ro us the models i^hich approach the 
neared to perfedion* 

TUrd/yi It may be pretended^ that the diforders of the 
ancient governments^ and the enormous crimes of which 
the citieenft were often guilty, afforded much ampler 
matter for eloquence than can be met with among the 
modems* Were there no Verres or Catiline, there 
would be no Cicero. But that this reafon can have no 
great influence, is evident. It would be eafy to find a 
ri^iLip in modern times j but where ihall we find a 

PfiMQSTHEHES? 

What remains^ then^ but that we lay the blame on 
the watit of genius or of judgment in our fpeakers, who 
eitheir found themfelves incapable of reaching the heights 
of ancient eIo<|uence^ or rejefled all fuch endeavours as 
unfuitable to the fpirit of modern ailcmblies ? A few 
fucceisful attempts of this nature might roufe the genius 
of the nation, excite the emulation of the youth, and 
accuftom our ears to a more fublime and more pathetic 
elocution, than what we have been hitherto entertained 
withi There is certainly fomething accidental in the 
firft rife and the progrefs of the arts in any nation, I 
doubt whether a very fatisfadory reafon can be given^ 
why ancient Rome, though it received all its refinementt 
from pREECE, could attain only to a relilh for ftatuary, 
painting, and arcbite6ture, without reaching the prac* 
tice of thefe arts x While modern Rome has been Excited 
by a few remains found among the ruins of antiquity^ 
dind has produced artifts of the greatrft eminence and 

Q di(tin&ion. 
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diftindion. Had fuch a cultivated genius ifor oratory,' 
as Waller's for poetry, arifcn, during the civil wars, 
when liberty began to be fully cftabliflied, and popular 
aflemblies to enter into all the mod material points of 
government ; I am perfuaded fo illuftrious an example 
would have given a quite different turn to British elo- 
quence, and made us reach the perfedtion of the ancient 
model. Our orators would then have done honour to 
their country, as well as our poets, geometers, and phi* 
lofophcrs, and British Ciceros have appeared, as well 
as British Archimedeses and Virgils. 

It is feldom or never found, when a falfe tafte in poetry 
or eloquence prevails among any peopIe> that it has been 
preferred to a true, upon comparifon and reflexion. It 
commonly prevails merely from ignorance of the true, 
and from the want of perfcft models, to lead men into 
a jufter apprehenfion, and more refined rclifh of thofe 
produftions of genius. When thefe appear, they foon 
unite all fufFrages in their favour, and, by their natural 
and powerful charms, gain over, even the moft preju* 
diced, to the love and admiration of them. The prin- 
ciples of every paffion, and of every fentiment, is in 
every man ; and when touched properly, they rife to life, 
and warm the heart, and convey that fatisfadtion by 
Virhich a work of genius is diftinguifhed from the aduU 
terate beauties of a capricious wit and fancy. And if 
this obfcrvation be true with regard to all the liberal 
arts, it muft be peculiarly fo with regard to eloquence; 
which, being merely calculated for the public, and for 
men of the world, cannot, with any pretence of reafon, 
appeal from the people to more refined, judges ; but muft 
fubmit to the public verdift, without rcfcrvc or limita- 
tion. Whoever, upon comparifon, is deemed by a com- 
mon audience the greateft orator, ought moft certainly 
to be pronounced fuch by men of fciencc and erudition. 
And though an indifferent fpeaker may triumph for i 
long time, and be efleemed altogether perfcft by the 
vulgar, who are fatisfied with his accomplifhments, and 
know not ia what he is defe^ive; yct^ whenever the 

true 
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true genius arifes^ he draws to him the attention of every 
one, and immediately appears fuperior to bis rival- 
Now to judge by this rule^ ancient eloquence, that is, 
the fublime and pallionate, is of a much jufter tafte than 
the modern, or the argumentative and rational ; and^ if 
properly executed, will always have more command and 
authority over mankind. We are fatisfied with our 
knediocrity, bccaufe we have had no experience of any 
thing better : But the ancients had experience of both, 
and upon comparifou, gave the preference to that kind 
of which they have left us fuch applauded models* For^ 
if 1 miftake not^ our modern eloquence is of the fame 
ftyle or fpecies with that which ancient critics denomi- 
nated Attic eloquence^ that is, calm, elegant, and 
fubtile, which inftruded the reafon more than affeded 
the paifions, and never raifed its tone above argument or 
common difcourfe. Such was the eloquence of Lysias 
among the Athenians, and of Calvus among the 
Romans. Thefe were efleemed in their time; but 
vhen compared with Demosthenes and Cicero, were 
eclipfed like a taper when fet in the rays of a meridian 
fun. Thofe latter orators poflefled the fame elegance 
aiid fubtihy, and force of argument, with the former ; 
but what rendered them chiefly admirable, was that pa- 
thetic and fublimq, which, on proper occafions, they 
threw into their difcourfe, and by which they command- 
ed the refolution of their audience. 

Of this fpccics of eloquence we have fcarcely had any 
infiance in England, at lead in our public fpeakers. ' 
In our writers we have had feme inftances, which have 
met with great applaufe, and might aflure our ambitious 
youth of equal or fuperior glory in attempts for the re* 
vival of ancient eloquence. Lord Bolingbroke's pro- 
jdu£tions, with all their defefls in argument, method, and 
precifion, contain a force and energy which our oratori> 
icarcley ever aim at ; though it is evident, that facb an 
elevated ftyle has much better grace in a fpeaker than in 
a writer, and is afTured of more prompt and piore afto- 
Biihing fuccefs. It n there feconded by the graces of 

G 2 voice 
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voice arid action : The movements are mutually comfttif^ 
nicated between the orator and the audience : And the 
very arpe£l of a targe afleihbly, attentive to the difcourfe 
of one mah) mufl infpire him with a peculiar elevation^ 
fuiScicnt to give a propriety to the ftrongeft figures and 
expreflions. It is true, there is a great prejudice againit 
fetfpteches ; and a man cannot efeape ridicule, who re- 
peats a difcourfe as a fchool-boy do^s his leiTon^ and 
takes no notice *of any thing that has been advaiiced in 
the courfe of the debate. But where is the neccffity of 
falling into this abfurdity ? A public Q)eaker mud know 
beforehand the tqueflion under debate. He may compofe 
al) the ars[Ument8, objections, and anfwers„ fuch as he 
thinks trnl be inoft proper for his difcourfe *« If any 
thing new occur, fat may fupply it from his invention f 
tiox will the diBeteilce be very apparent between his ela* 
Imrate and hi^ extemporary compofitions. The mind 
naturally continues ikritb the fame impetus or force which 
it has acquired by its motion ; as a veiTcl, once impelled 
f)y th^ oars, carries oh its courfe for feme time whea 
the original rmpulfe is fufpended. 

I fiiall conclude thb fubjeA with obferving, that even 
though pur modern orators (hould not elevate their ftylCf 
or afpire to a rivalfhip with the ancient; yet is there, in 
moft of their fpeeches, a material defed, which theiy 
inight correft, without departing from that compofed ait 
of argument and reafoning to which they limit their 
ambition. Their great affedation of extemporary dif. 
xrourfes has made them rcje^ all order and method, which 
fecms fo requifite to argument, and without which it is 
fcarcely poi&bic to produce an entire convi£Hun on the 
inind. It is not that one would recommend^ many di« 
vifions in a public difcourfe, unlefs the fubjeft very evi- 
dently offer them ; but it is eafy, without this formality^ 
to dbferve a method, and make that method confpicuous 

to 

* The firft of the Athemxams who compofed and wrote hit 
fpeeches was Pbricles, a man of bufkiefs and a man of fenfe, if ever 
there was one, n^or®* yf«r7«w x©yoi» iv htafufio ni9t,T6vt »fo o^m ^x*^* itn^t^* 
iSuIdas in ntgti^f.r,:^ 
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fc Ae hearers, who will be infinitely pleiafed to fee the 
arguments rife naturally from one another, and will re* 
rain a more thorough perfuafion than can arife from the 
(irongell reafpns which are thrown together in confi)- 
fipn. 
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\ 

Of die Rise and Proghess of the AltTS and 

Sciences. 

NOTHING requires greater nicety in our inqui- 
ries concerning human affairs, than to diftinguifli 
€pf,^£dj what 13 owing to p^banccy ^fid what proceeds froni 
faif/fs; aor is there any fubjeft in which an author is 
more liable to deceive himfelf by falfe fubcleties and re* 
finemepf^. To ifay that any event is derived from chance^ 
(Ut$ fhpvt all farther inquiry concerning it, and leave^ 
the writer in the fame ftate of ignorance with the reft of 
mankind. But when the event is fuppofed to proceed 
&om certain and ftable caufes, he may then difplay his 
iggemiity in a^gniog thefe caufes ; and as a man of any 
fpbtlety C;^ never be at a lofs in this particular, he has 
thereiby an opportunity of fwelling his volumes, and dif- 
covering )}is profound Jenowicdge in obferving what 
i^apes the vulgar and ^^iiorant. 

The difUnguiihing between chance and caufes muft 
4epe^d upon every particular man's fagacity in confider- 
jag every particular incident. But if 1 were to affign any 
feaerjal rule to help us in applying this diftindion, it 
vrould be the following : jF^^/ depends upon a few fer^ 
jfHS is in a gftat nuarure to be afcribed to chance^ or feet c t 
iu ^f unknown caufes : Wh^t arifes from a freat number. 
yy ojttn he accounted for by determinate and Jnown caufes. 
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Two natural reafons may be aflSgned for this rnlcm 
Fir/f, If you fuppofe a dye to have any bias, however 
finally to a particular fide, this bias, though perhaps it 
may not appear in a few throws, will certainly prevail ia 
a great number, and will caft the balance entirely to 
that fide. In like manner, when any caufes beget a par- 
ticular inclination or paiTion, at a certain time and among 
a certain people, though many individuals may efcape 
the contagion, and be ruled by paflions peculiar to them- 
felves ; yet the multitude will certainly be feized by the 
common affection, an4 be governed by it in all their ac- 
tions. 

Secondly^ Thofe principles or caufes which arc fitted to 
operate on a multitude, arc always of a grofler and more 
ftubborn nature, lefs fubjcct to accidents, and lefs influ- 
enced by whim and private fancy, than thofe which ope- 
rate on a few only. The latter are commonly fo deli- 
cate and refined, that the fmallefl incident in the health, 
education, or fortune of a particular perfon, is fufficient 
to divert their courfe and retard their operation ; nor is 
it poiCble to reduce them to any general maxims or'ob* 
fervations. Their influence at one time will never aflure 
us concerning their influence at another, even though 
all the general circumdances fliould be the fame in both 
cafes. 

To judge by this rule, the domeftic and the gradual 
revolutions of a Hate muft be a more proper fubjedl of 
reafoning and obfervation than the foreign and the vio- 
lent, which are commonly produced by fingle perfons, 
and are more influenced by whim, folly, or caprice, 
than by general paflions and interefts. The depreffion 
of the lords, and rife of the commons in England, 
after the ftatutes of alienation, and the increafe of trade 
and induftry, are more eafily accounted for by general 
principles, than the deprcflion of the Spanish and rife 
of the French monarchy after the death of Charles 
Quint. Had Harry IV. Cardinal Richlieu, and. 
JuQUis XIV. been Spaniards, and Philip II. III. and 
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IV. and Charles II. been Frenchmen, the hiftory of 
thcfe two nations had been entirely rcverfcdr 

For the fame reafon, it is more eafy to account for the 
rife and progrefs of commerce in any kingdom than for 
that of learning ; and a (late which fhould apply itfelf to 
the encouragement of the one, would be more affured 
of fuccefs than one which {hould cultivate the other* 
Avarice, or the dedre of gain, is an univcrfal paffion, 
which operates at all times, in all places, and upon all 
perfons : but curiofity, or the love of knowledge, has a 
very limited influence, and requires youth, leifurc, edu- 
cation, genius, and example, to make it govern any per- 
fon. You will never want bookfellers while there arc 
buyers of books ; but there may frequently be readers 
vherc there are no authors. Multitudes of people, ne- 
ceffity and liberty, have begotten commerce in Hol* 
I.AND ; but itudy and application have fcarcely produ- 
ced any eminent writers. 

We may therefore conclude, that there is no fubjeft 
in which we. mud proceed with more caution, than in 
tracing the hiftory of the arts and fciences ; left we af- 
fign caufcs which never cxifted, and reduce \ehat is 
merely contingent to ftable and univerfal principles* 
Tbofe who cultivate the fciences in any ftate are always 
few in number ; the pafTion which governs them limit- 
ed ; their tafte and judgment delicate, and eafily per- 
vierted ; and their application difturbed with the fmalleft 
accident. Chance therefore, or fecret and unknown 
caufes, muft have a great influence on the rife and pro- 
grefs of all the refined arts. 

But there is a reafon which induces me not to afcribe 
the matter altogether to chance. Though the perfons 
who cultivate the fciences^ with fuch aftoniihing fuccefs 
as to attract the admiration of pofterity, be always few, 
in all nations and all ages, it is impoflible but a Ihare of 
the fame fpirit and genius muft be antecedently diffufed 
throughout the people among whom they arife, in order 
to produce, form, and cultivate, from their earlieft in- 
fancy» the tafte and judgment of thofe eminent writers* 

G 4 Tht 
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"^he mafs cannot be altogether infipid from which fuch 
refined fpirits are cxtradlcd. Thre is a God within us^ 
fays Ovid, who breathes that divine J^re by which we are 
animated*. Poets, in all age&, have advanced this claim 
to infpiration. There is not, however, any thing fuper- 
natural in the cafe. Their fire is not kindled from hea- 
ven : It only runs along the earth ; is caught from one 
brcaft to another ; and burns brightcft where the mate- 
rials are bcft prepared and moft happily difpofed. The 
qucftion, therefore, concerning the rile and progrefs of 
the arts and fciences is not altogether a queftion con? 
cerning the tafte, genius, "and fpirit of a few, but con- 
cerning thofe of a whole people ; and may therefore be 
accounted for in fome meafure by general caufes and 
principles. I grant that ^ man, who fliould inquire why 
fuch a particular poet, as Homer for inftance, exifted 
at fuch a place, in fuch a time, would throw himfelf 
headlong into chimaera, and could never treat of fuch 9 
iubjeft without a multitude of falfe fubtleties and refine* 
ments. He might as well pretend to give a reafon why 
fuch particular generals as Fabius and SciPio' li- 
ved in Rome at fiich a time, and why Fabius came 
into the world before Scifio. For fuch incidents as 
thefe, no other reafon can be given than that of Ho* 

RAC£ : 

Sett genius y natale comes ^ qui temperat ajlrum^ 
Natura Deus bumaTfa^ mortalis in unu mi ■ 

'^odque caput j vulta mutebiHsj a/bus & afer^ 



But I am perfuaded, that in many cafes good reafons 
might be given why fuch a nation is more polite and 
learned, at a particular time, than any of its neighbours. 
At lead this is fo curious a fubje6l, that it were a pity to 
abandon it entirely, before we have found whether it be 
fufceptible of reafoning, and can be reduced to any ge<^ 
Tieral principles. 

My firft obfcrvation on this head is. That it is impof^ 

Jibh 

* Eft DeuB in nobte ; agitante calefcimtis illo : 
Impctiii liicy facrx feroiDa mentis \ahet. 

Oyiv* Fqft. fi^i^ 
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Jibk for ibe arts and fciences h arife at fir ft amon^ any 
ffofdcy unltfs that people enjoy the blejftng of a free govern* 
ment. 

In the iirft ages of the world, when men are as yet 
barbarous and ignorant, they feek no- farther fecurity 
tgainft mutual violence and injuftice than the choice of 
feme rulers, few or many, in whom they place an im« 
plicit confidence, without providing any fecurity, by 
laws or political inftitutions, againft the violence and in* 
juftice of thefe rulers. If the authority be centered in 4 
iingle perfon, and if the people, cither by conqueft or 
by the ordinary courfe of propagation, increafe to a great 
multitude, the monarch, finding it impoffible in his own 
perfon to execute every office of fovercignty in every 
place, muft delegate his authority to inferior magiflrates^ 
who preferve peace and order in their refpedive diflrids* 
As experience and educatioii have not yet reBned the 
judgments of men to any confiderable degree, the 
prince, who is himfelf unreftrained, never dreams of re- 
ftraining his minifters, but delegates his full authority 
to every one whom he fets over any portion of the 
people. All general laws are attended with inconve- 
niences when applied to particular cafes ; and it re«- 
quires great penetration and experience, both to perceive 
that thefe inconveniences are fewer than what rcfuk 
from full difcretionary powers in every magiftrate, and 
alfo to difcern what general laws are upon the wbde at* 
tended with fewefl inconveniences. This is a matter of 
fo great difficulty, that men may have made jome ad* 
Tances, even in the fublime arts of poetry and elo- 
quence, where a rapidity of genius and imagination af- 
iifts their progrcfs, before they have arrived at any great 
refinement in their municipal laws, where frequent trials 
ftod diligent obfervation can alone direft their improvce- 
ments* It is not therefore to be fuppofed, tkat a bar* 
barous roosardi, unreftrained and uninftru&ed, will ever 
become a legiflator, or think of reftraining his Bajhawti 
In e?ery province, or even his Cadis in every village. 
We are told, that the late Czar^ though actuated with a 

noble 
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fioble genius, and fmit with the love and admiration of 
European arts ; yet profeffed an efleem for the Turk- 
ISH policy in this particular, and approved of fuch 
fummary deciiions of caufes as are pradtifed in that 
barbarous monarchy, where the judges are not retrained 
by any methods, forms, or laws. He did not perceive 
; how contrary fuch a pradice would have been to all 
)iis other endeavours for refining his people. Arbitrary 
power, in all cafe$, is fomewhat opprcflive and de« 
bafing ; but it is altogether ruinous and intolerable 
when contradied into a fmall compafs; and becomes 
fiill worfe, when t!he perfon who poflfeffes it knows 
that the time of his authority is limited and uncertain. 
Habet fubjedos tanquam fuos ; vttes^ ut alienos *. He 
governs the fubjcfts with full authority, as if they were 
his own ; and with negligence or tyranny, as belonging 
to another. A people, governed after fuch a manner, 
areflaves in the full and proper fenfe of the word; and 
it is impoflible they can ever afpire to any refinements 
of tafte or reafon. They dare not fo much as pretend 
to enjoy the neceffaries of life in. plenty or fecurity. 

To exped, therefore, that the arts and fciences fhould 
take their firft rife in a monarchy, is to expeft a contrai> 
diction. 'Before thefe refinements have taken place, the 
monarch is ignorant and uninftrufled ; and not having 
knowledge fufEcient to make him fenfible of the necef^ 
iity of balancing his government upon general laws, he 
delegates his full power to all inferior magiftrates. This 
barbarous policy dlebafes the people, and for ever prevents 
all improvements. Were it poffible that, before fcience 
were known in the world, a monarch could poflefs fo 
much wifdom as tb become a legiflator, and govern his 
people by law, not by the arbitrary will of their fellow- 
fubjeds, it might be poffible for that fpecies of govern- 
ment to be the firfl nurfery of arts and fciences. But 
that fuppofition feems fcarcely to be coniiftent or ra* 
tional. 

It may happen^ that a republic, in its infant flate, 

may 
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may be fupported by as few laws as a barbarous mo- 
narchy, and may entruft as unlimited an authority to it8 
magiflraies or judges. But, befidcs that the frequent 
eleftions by the people are a confiderable check upon 
authority, it is impoffiblc but in time the ncccflity of 
reftraining the magiftrates, in order to prefcrve liberty, 
mud at lad appear, and give rife to general laws and 
ftatutes. The Roman Confuls, for fome time, decided 
all caufcs without being confined by any pofitive ftatutes, 
till the people, bearing this yoke with impatience, created 
the decenivirsy who promulgated the twelve tables; a body 
of laws, which, though perhaps they were not equal ia 
bulk to one English a£t of parliament, were almoft the 
only written rules which regulated property and punifh* 
ment, for fome ages, in that famous republic. They 
were, however, fufEcient, together with the forms of a 
free government, to fecure the lives and properties of the 
citizens; to exempt one man from the dominion of 
another ; and to proteft every one againft the violence or 
tyranny of his fellow-citizens. In fuch a fituation the 
fciences may raife their heads and flourifh 2 But never 
can have being amidft fuch a fdene of opprefHon and 
flavery as always rcfults from barbarous monarchies, 
where the people alone arc reftrained by the authority of 
the magiftrates, and the magiftrates are not reftrained by 
any law or ftatute. An unlimited defpotifm of this na- 
ture, while it exifts, effedualiy puts a ftop to all im- 
provements, and keeps men from attaining that know- 
ledge which is requifite to inftruft them in the advan- 
tages arifing from a better police and more moderate 
authority. 

Here then arc the advantages of free ftatcs. Though 
t republic fliould be barbarous, it neceflarily, by an in- 
fallible operation, gives rife to Law, even before mankind 
have made anyconfiderable advances in the other fciences. 
From law arifes fecurity ; from fccurity curiofity j and 
from curiofity knowledge. The latter ftcps of this pro- 
grefs may be more accidental ; but the former are alto- 
gether neceffary* A republic without laws can never 
4 have 
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hav^ any duration. On the contrary, in a monarchic^} 
government, law arifes not neceflanly from the forms of 
government. Monarchy, when abfolute, contains evei^ 
Ibmething repugnant to law. Great wifdom and reflcc* 
tipn can alone reconcile them. But fuch a degree of 
wifdom can never be e:^pe£ted before the greater refine- 
m^nts and improvements of human reafon. Thefe re* 
fincments require curiofity, fccurhy, and law. Hhtjirfl 
growth, therefore, of the arts and fcicnces can never be 
ezpeded in defpotic governments, 

Ihcre are other caufes which difcourage the rife of 
the refined arts in defpotic governments ; though I take 
the want of laws, and the delegation of full powers to 
every petty magiftrate, to be the principal. Eloquenci^ 
certainly fprings up more naturally in popular govern- 
ments : Emulation too, in every accomplifliment,' mutl 
there be more animated and enlivened ; and genius an4 
capacity have a fuller fcope and career. All thefe caufei 
render free governments the only proper nurfery for tho 
arts and fcirnces. 

The next obfervation which I (hall niake on tbit 
^ead is, Th4U mtbing is mpn favourable /9 the rift of fol%t9^ 
mfi and learnings than a numher of neighbovrtng an4 indi^ 
fernhnt ftate*^ conne3ed together by commerce and p^icy. 
The emulation which naturally ariijes among thoff 
neighbouring dates, is an obvious fource of improve* 
mtnt : But what I would chiefly infifl: on is the Itop 
which fuch limited territories give bo(h to power and to 
Mtbprity. 

Extended governnients^ ^here a fingje perfon haf 
great influence, foon become abfoluie ; but fmall Oiief 
cba92ge naturally ioto comfitoa wealths. A large govern- 
' ,^feien( is accuftom^d ]^y degrees to tyrsM^y ; became e;»cl^^ 
^ j|£l of v^tnf:^ is iai firft performed upon a part, which^' 
Is^'mg 'diftant frpn^ the majority, ^ nof taken notice of^ 
upr exiles a^y yiol^ot ferment. Befides, a large govero- 
HieiQt, thougJi the whojebc difcontented^ v^^y by a litd^ 
art h^ keptt in obedience ; w^le each par , ig4EK>rant of 
{b« «f Ipltttiofifi ot the 'rc;ft| \^ i^raid tp b^^4ju any common 
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dtoA of infurreSion. Not to mention, that there is « 
fuperftitious reverence for princes, which mankind na« 
torally contraA when they do not often fee the fovereign, 
and when many of them become not acquainted with 
him fo as to perceive bis weaknefles. And as la^-ge dates 
an afford a great expence, in order to fupporr the pomp 
of majefty, this is a kind of fafcination on men» and 
naturally contributes to the cnflaving of them. 

In a fmail government, any ad of oppreflion is imme- 
£ately known thoughout the whole: The murmurs and 
difcontents proceeding from it are eafily communicated : 
And the indignation arifesthe higher, bccaufethcfubjf-ds 
are not apt to apprehend, in fuch dates, that the diftancc 
is ' very wide between tbemfelves and their fovereien. 
•* No man,'' faid the prince of Conde, ** is a hero to 
^ bis VaUt di Cbambre.'^ It is certain that admiration 
and acquaintance are altogether incompatible towards 
any mortal creature. Sleep and love convinced even 
Alexander himfelf that he was not a God : But I fup* 
fpofe that fuch as daily attended him could eafily, from 
the numberlefs weakneflfcs to which he was fubjed, have 
given him many ftill more convincing proofs of his hu- 
manity. 

But the divifions into fmall dates are favourable to 
learning, by ftopping the progrcfs of authority as well as 
that 01 power. Reputation is often as great a fafcina- 
tion upon men as fovereignty, and is equally dedrudivc 
t9 the freedom of thought and examination. But where 
a number of neighbouring dates have a great intercourfe 
6f arcs and commerce, their mutual jeaiouly keeps them 
from receiving too ligbdy the law from each other, in 
MatteiY of tade and of reafoning, tfnd makes them exa- 
mine every work of art with the greated care and accu- 
racy. The contagion of popular opinion fpreads not fo 
tafily ^m one place to another. It readily receives a 
theck in fome date or other, where it concurs not with 
4ie prevailing preju^lices. And nothing; but nature and 
teafoD» QiVi kalt what bears them a droog refcmblance, 

can 
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can force its way through all obftacles, and unite thd 
mod rival nations into an eftcem and admiration of it. 

Gr££C£ was a clufter of little principalities which 
foon became republics ; and being united, both by their 
near neighbourhood and by the ties of the fame language 
and intereft, they entered into the clofeft intercourfe of 
commerce and learning. There concurred a happy cli- 
mate, a foil not unfertile, and a moft harmonious and 
comprehenfive language ; fo that every circumftance 
among that people feemed to favour the rife of tho 
arts and fcience§. Each city produced it feveral artifts 
and philofophers, who refufed to yield the preference 
to thofe of the neighboijrring republics : Their con- 
tention and debates marpened the wits of men : A va- 
riety of objefks was prefented to the judgment, while 
each challenged the preference to the reft : and the 
fciences, not being dwarfed by the reftraint of authority, 
were enabled to make fuch confiderable (hoots, as are, 
even at this time, the objects of our admiration. After 
the Roman Chrijlian or Catholic church had fpread itfelf 
over the civilized world, and had engrofled all the learn- 
ing of the times, being really one large ttate within it- 
felf, and united under one head ; this variety of fefts 
immediately difappcared, and the Peripatetic philo- 
fophy was alone admitted into all the fchools, to the 
utter depravation of every kind of learning. But man- 
kind having at length thrown off this yoke, affairs are 
tiow returned nearly to the fame fituation as before, and 
Europe is at prcfcnt a copy at large of what Greecb 
was formerly a pattern in miniature. We have feen the 
advantage of this fituation in feveral inftances. What 
checked the progrefs of the Cartesian philofophy, to 
which the French nation fhowed fuch a ftrong propen^ 
fity towards the end of the laft century, but the oppofi- 
tion made to it by the other nations of Europe, who 
foon difcovered the weak fides of that philofpphy ? The 
fevereft fcrutiny which NEWTON'stheory has undergone, 
proceeded not from his own countrymen, but from fo- 
reigners ; and if it can overcome tnc obftadeswbich it 

meets 
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isitcti with at prefent in all parts of Europe, it \vill 
probably go down triumphant to the latcft pofl:erity» 
The English are become fenfible of the fcandalous 
licentioufnefs of their ftage, from the example of the 
French decency and morals. The French are cqn- 
vinced) that their theatre has become fomewhat efFemi^ 
nate by too much love and gallantry ; and begin to 
approve of the more mafculine tafte of fonie ncighbourr 
ing nations. 

In China, there feems to be a pretty confiderable 
(lock of politenefs and fcience; which, in the courfe of 
fo many centuries, might naturally be expeded to ripen 
into fomething more perfed and finifhed than what has 
yet arifen from them^ But China is one vaft empire, 
fpeaking one language, governed by one law, and fym- 
|>athi(ing in the fame manners^ The authority of any 
teacher, fuch as Confucius, was propagated eafily 
from one corner of the empire to the other. None had 
courage to re(i(t the torrent of popular opinion. And 
pofterity was not bold enough to difpuce what had been 
univerfally received by their anceftors. This feems to be 
one natural reafon why the fciences have made fo flow 
a progrcfs in that mighty empire*. 

If we confider the face of the globe, Europe, of all 
the four parts of the world, is the moft broken by feas, 
rivers, and mountains ; and Greece of all countries of 
Europe. Hence thefe regions were naturally divided 
into fcveral diftin£t governments. And hence the 
fciences arofe in Greece; and Europe has been 
hitherto the mod conftant habitation of them. 

I have fometimes been inclined to think, that inter- 
ruptions in the periods of learning, were they not attended 
vfith fuch a deftru£tion of ancient books and the records 
of hiftory, would be rather favourable to the arts and 
fciences, by breaking the progrefs of authority, and de* 
' throning the tyrannical ufurpers over human reafon. 
In this particular, they have the fame influence as inter- 
ruptions in political governments and focieties. Confider 
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the blind fubmilTion of the anciem philofopherfi 16 t^H 
feveral maflers in each fchoot, and you will be convinced^ 
that Ihtle good could be expected from a hundred cen* 
luries of fuch a fervile philofophy. Even the Eclectics, 
yniho arofe about theage of AuousTus, nofwithftanding 
their ppofeiling to choofe freely what pleafed them from 
every different fed, were yet, in the main, as flavifh and 
dependant as any of their brethern } fince they fought for 
truth, not in nature, but in the feveral fchooh ; where 
they fuppofed (he muft neceflarily be found, though not 
united in a body, yet difperfed in parts. Upon the re« 
vival of learning, thofefeflsof Sroxcs and Eficureaks, 
PLAtoKisTB andpYTHAOoKiciAHS, could never regaltk 
aiiy credit or authority \ and, at the fame time, by the 
cjcample of their fall, kept men from fubmitting, with ' 
fuch blind deference, to thofe tiew (e6t% which hare 
attempted to gain an afcendant oyer them. 

The ibird obfervation which I (hall form oti thii 
head, of the rife and progrefs of the arts and fctences, is^ 
That though the only proper Nurfcry ofthe/e noble plants be 
afreeftate^ yet may they be tran/plantea into ar^ govern* 
* ment; and that a republic is mojl favourable to the grov^tb 
oj the fctences } a civiliied itmrtarchy to that of tbepolitt 
arts. 

To balance a large ftate or fociety, whether mdnarchi- 
cat or republican, on general laws^ is a work of fo great 
difficulty, that no human genius^ however comprehenfive^ 
is able, by the mere dint of reafon and reflexion, to 
effeft it. The judgments of many muft unite in this 
work: Experience muft guide their labour ; time muft 
bring it to perfe&ion ; and the feeling of inconvenien- 
ces muft correfb the miftakes which they inevitably fait 
into in their firft trials and experiments. Hence appears 
the tmpoffibility, that this undertaking (hould be begun 
mnd carried on in any monarchy } (ince fuch a form of 
government, ere civilized, knows no other fecret of 
policy, than that of entrufting unlimited powers to every 
governor or magiftrate, and fubdividiitg the people into 
u> many claffes and orders of (lavery. From fuch a (itu* 
I ^ atioD, 
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iitios, no improvement can ever be expefted in the 
fcicaces^ in the liberal arts, in laws, and fcarcely in 
the manual arts ami manufadures. The fame barba* 
tifm and ignorance, with which the government com« 
mcnccs, is propagated to all pofterity, and can never 
come to a period by the efforts or ingenuity of fuch un* 
happy flaves. 

But though law, the fource of all fecurity and hap- 
pioefs, arifes late in any government, and is the flow 
produf): of order and of liberty, it is not prefcrved with 
the fame difficulty with which it is produced ; but 
when it has once taken root, is a hardy plant, which 
will fcartely ever perifli through the ill culture of men. 
Or the rigour of the feafons. The arcs of luxury^ and 
tntich itiove the liberal arts, which depend on a refined 
tafte or fentimeht, are eafily loft; becaufe they are 
always relifhed by a few only^ whofe leifure, fortune, 
and genius fit them for fuch amufemcnts. But what is 
profitable to every mortal, arid in common life, when 
oncJB difcovcrcd, can fcarcely fall into oblivion, but 
by the total fubverfion of fociety, and by fuch furious 
inundations of barbarous invaders, as obliterate all 
thetnory of former arts and civility* Imitation alfo is 
apt to tranfport thefe coarfer and more ufeful arts from 
one climate to another, and make them precede the re* 
fined arts- in their progrcfs ; though perhaps they fprang 
after them in their firft rife and propagation. From 
thefe caufes proceed civilized monarchies ; where the 
arts of government, firft invented in free (lares, are 
preierved to the mutual advantage and fecurity of fove* 
reign and fubjefl. 

However perfcft, therefore, the monarchical form may 
appear to fome politicians, it owes all its perfection to 
the republican; nor i^ it pofllble, that a pure defpotifm, 
eftabliflied among a barbarous people, can ever, by its 
native force and energy, refine and polifh itfclf. It muft 
borrow its laws, and methods, atid inllitutions, and con- 
fe4uently its itability and order, from free governments. 
Thefe advantages are the fole growth of republics. The 

Vql. I. H ex- 
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extenfive defpotifm of a barbarous monarchy, by entering 
into the detail of the government, as well as into the 
principal points of adminiftration, for ever prevents all 
fuch improvements. 

In a civilizc'd monarchy, the prince alone is unre- 
ftrained in the exercife of his authority, and pofleiTes 
alone a power, which is not bounded by any thing but 
cuftom, example, and the fenfe of his own intereft. 
Every minifter or magiftrate, however eminent, mud; fub- 
mit to the general laws which govern the whole fociety, 
and muft exert the authority delegated to him after the 
manner which is prefcribed. • The people depend on 
none but their fovereign for the fecurity of their prd* 
perty« He is fo far removed from them, and is fo much 
exempt fromprivate jealoufies or interefts, that this de* 
pcndence is fcarcely felt. And thus a fpecies of govern- 
ment arifes, to which, iji a high political rant, we may 
give the name of Tyranny ; but which, by a juft and pru- 
dent adminiftration, may afford tolerable fecurity to the 
people, and may anfwer mod of the ends of political 
fociety. 

« But though in a civilized monarchy, as well - as in a 
riepublic, the people have fecurity for the enjoyment of 
their property ; yet in both thefe forms of governmenf, 
thofe who poffefs the fupreme authority have the difpo&l 
of many honours and advantages, which excite the am* 
bition and avarice of mankind. The only difference is, 
that in a republic, the candidates for office muft look 
downwards, to gain the fuffrages of the people ; in a 
monarchy, they muft turn their attention upwards, to 
court the good graces and favour of the great. To be 
fuccefsful in the former way, it is neceffary for a man to 
make himfelf e^^2^/, by his induftry, capacity, or know* 
ledge: To be profpcrous in the latter way, it is requifite 
for him to render himfclf agreeable^ by his wit, com- 
plaifancc, or civility. A ftrong genius fuccceds bcft in 
republics: A refined tafte in monarchies. And, confe- 
quently, the fciences are the more natural growth of the 
one, and the polite arts of the other. 

Not 
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' Kot to mention^ that monarchks, receiving their 
chief (lability from a faperftitious reverence to priefts 
and princes, have commonly abridged the liberty of 
reafoning, with regard to religion and politics, and 
confequently metaphyfics and morals. All thcfe form 
the molt coniiderable branches of fcience. Mathematics 
and natural philofophy, which only remain, are not half 
fo valuable. 

Among the arts of converfation, no one pleafes more 
than mutual deference or civility, which leads us to 
rcfign our own inclinations to thofe of our companion, 
and to curb and conceal that prefumption and arrogance, 
fo natural to the human mind, A good-natured man, 
who is well educated, praftifes this civility to every 
mortal, without premeditation or intereft. But in order 
to render that valuable quality general among any people, 
it feems ncceflary to aflift the natural difpolition by fome 
general motive. Where power rifos upwards from the 
people, to the great, as in all republics, fuch refinements 
of civility are apt to be little pradifed ; fince the whole 
ftate is, by that means, brought near to a leyel, and 
every member of it is rendered, in a great meafure, inde- 
pendent of another. The people have the advantage, by 
the authority of their fufferages : The great, by the fupe- 
riority of their ftation. But in a civilized monarchy, 
there is a long train of dependence from the prince to the 
peafant j which is not great enough to render property 
precarious, or deprefs the minds of the people, but is 
fufficient to beget in every one an incFmacion to pleafe 
Jiis fuperiors, and to form himfelf upon thofe models 
which are moft acceptable to people of copdition and 
education. Politenefs of manners, therefore, arifes moit 
naturally in monarchies and courts; and where that 
flourifhes, none of the liberal arts will be altogether ne- 
gle&ed or defpifed. 

The republics in Europe are at prefent noted for 

, want of politenefs. Tbe good-manners of a Swiss civilized 

in Holland % is an expreflion for rufticity among the 

H 2 French. 

* C'eft la politefie d'uu Suisse 
En HobLAMDB civilife. RoussiAv. 
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Faekch. The English, in fome degree, fait under 
the fame cenfurc, notwithftanding their learning and 
genius. And if the Veketiams be an exception to 
the rule, thi^y owe it, perhaps, to their communication 
\rith the other Italians, moft of whofe governments 
beget a dependence more ihan fufEcient for civilizing 
their manners. 

it is difScult to pronounce any judgment concerning 
the refinements of the ancient republics in this particular. 
But I am apt to fufpedl, that the arts of converfation 
vfcrt not brought fo near to perfe£lion among them as 
the arts of writing and compofition. The fcurrility of 
the ancient orators, in many inftances, is quite (hockmg, 
and exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a little 
offenfive in authors of thofe ages^ ; as well as the com* 
mon licentioufnefs and immodefty of their ftyle, ^icunque 
impudicus^ adulter^ ganeo^ tnanu^ ventre^ pene, bonapatria 
hceraverat^ faysSALLUST in one of the graveft and mofit 
moral paflages of his biftory. Nam fuit ante Helenam 
Cunnus, teterrima belli caufa^nzn expreflion of Horace^ 
in tracing the origin of moral good and evil. Ovid and 
Lt7CR£Tius| are almoft as licentious in their (lyle a» 
Lord Rochester ; though the former were fine gentle- 
men and delicate writers, and the ktter, from the cor- 
ruptions of that court in which he lived, fcems to have 
thrown off all regard to (hame and decency. Juvenal 
inculcates modeiey with great zeal ; but fets a very bad 
example of it, if we confider the impudence of his ex- 
preffions. 

1 (hall alfo be bold to affirm, that among the ancients^ 
there was not much delicacy of breeding, or that politic 

de- 

* It IS necdkfs to cite Cicero or Plik r on this head; they are to^ 
much noted : But one is a little furprifed to find Arrian, a very" 
gravcy judicious writer, interrupt the thread of his narration all of a 
iiiddeny to tell his readers, that he himfelf is as eminent attong the 
Greeks for eloquence as Alexander was for arms. Lih. i. 

f This poet (.See lib. iv. 1165.) recommends a very extraordinary 
cure for love, and what one expeifts not to meetwith in fo elegant 
and philofophical a poem. It feems to have been the original of 
fome of Dr Swift's imas[e8« The elegant Catullus and Ph JcbR.us 
fall under the fame cenfurc. 
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deference and refped, which civility obliges qs either to 
exprcfs or counterfeit towards the perfons with whom 
we convcrfe* Cicero was certainly one of the fined 
gentlemen of his age; yet I mufl: confcfs I have fre- 
quently been (hocked with the poor figure under which 
he reprefents his friend Atticus, in thofe dialogues, 
where he himfelf is introduced as a fpeaker. That 
learned and virtuous Roman, whofe dignity, though he 
was only a private gentleman, was inferior to that of no 
one in Rome, is there (hown in rather a more pitiful 
light than Philalethes's friend in our modem dia- 
logues. He is a humble admirer of the orator, pays him 
frequent compliments, and receives his in(tru£tions, with 
all the deference which a fcholar owes to his matter *• 
£ven Cato is treated in fomewhat of a cavalier manner 
in the dialogues De Fmibus. 

One of the mod particular details of a real dialogue 
which we meet within antiquity, is related by PoLYBiusf ; 
when Philip king of Macedon, a prince of wit and 
parts, met with Titus Flamininus, one of the politefi: 
of the Romans, as we learn from Plutarch):, accom- 
panied with ambafladors from almoft all the Greek ci« 
ties. The ^tolian ambaflador very abruptly tells the 
king, that he talked like a fool or a madman (Mffur). 
Tbafs evident^ fays his majefty, even to a blind man ; which 
was a raillery on the biindnefs of his excellency. Yet 
all this did not pafs the ufual bounds: For the conference 
was not difturbed ; and Flamininus was very well di- 
verted with thefe ftrokes of humour. At the end, when 
Philip craved a little time to confult with his friends, 
• of whom he bad none prefent, the Roman general, be- 
ing defirous alfo to fhow his wit, as the hiftorian fays, 
tells him. Thai perhaps the reafon why he had none of his 
friends with him^ was hecaufe he had murdered them all; 
which was actually the cafe. This unprovoked piece of 

If 3 rufti. 

* Att. Nqii mihi videtur ad beate vivendum fatis cfTe firtutem. 
Mar. At hercule Brvto meo Tidctur ; cujus ego judiciuin, pace tua 
dixerimi long^ antepono tuo. Tcsc. Quaelt. lib. v. 

t Lib. xvik X In vita Flamiv. 
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rufticity is not condemned by the hiftorian ; caufed no 
farther refentment in Philip, than to excite a Sardo* 
KiAK fmile, or \9h2Lt we call a grin ; and hindered him 
not from renewingthe conference next day. Plutarch^ 
too mentions this raillery amongft the witty and agree* 
able fayings of Flamininus* 

Cardinal Wolsey apologized for his famous piece of 
infolepce, in faying. Ego et Rex uevs^ I and wy iingf 
by obferving, that this expreflion was conformable to tre 
Latin idiom, and that a Roman always named himfelf 
before the perfon to whom, or o^whom, he fpake. Yet 
this feems to have been an inftance of want of .civility 
among that people. The ancients made it a rule, that< 
the perfon of the greateft dignity fhould be mentioned 
iirft in the difcourfe ; infomuch, that we find the fpring 
of a quarrel and jealoufy between the Romans and 
^tolians to have been a poet^s naming the ^to- 
lians before the Romans, in celebrating a victory 
gained by their united arms over theMAC£DONiANsf» 
Thus Li via difgu(ted Tiberius by placing her owi| 
name before his in an infcription |* 

No advantages in this world are pure and unmixed. 
In like manner, as modern politenefs, which is naturally 
fo ornamental, runs often into affedlation and foppery, 
difguife and infincerity; fo the ancient fimplicity, which 
is naturally fo amiable and affeding, often degenerates 
into rufticity and abufe, fcurrility and obfccnity. 

If the fuperiority ijd politenefs fhould be allowed to 
modern times, the modern notions of gallantry y the na- 
tural produce of courts and monarchies, will probably^ 
be ^:^gned as the caufes of this refinement. No one 
dailies tjhis invention to be modern §: But fome of the 
more zealpys partisans of the ancients have aflerted i( 
to be foppifh and ridiculous, and a reproach rather than 

■ 'a 

* Plut, in vita Flamih. f Ibid. 

% Tacit. Ann. lib. iii. cap. 64* 
§ In the Self-Tortnentor of Terence, Clikias, whenever he comes 
to town, inflead of waiting on hid miftrefs, fenda for her to com^ tfi 
him* 
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a credit to the prefent age *. It may here be proper to 
examine this qucftion. 

Nature has implanted in all living creatures an affec- 
tion between the fcxes, which, even in the fierceft and 
moft rapacious animals, is not merely confined to the 
fatisfadion of the bodily appetite, but begets a friendfhip 
and mutual fympathy, which runs through the whole* 
tenor of their lives. Nay, even in thofe fpecies where 
nature limits the indulgence of this appetite to one fea- 
fon and to one objed, and forms a kind of marriage of 
affociation between a fingle male and female, there is yet 
a viiible complacency and benevolence which extends 
farther, and mutually foftens the affedions of the fexes 
towirds each other. How much more mult this have 
place in man, where the confinement of the appetite is 
not natural; but cither is derived accidentally from 
ibme ftrong charm of love, or arifes from reflcdions on 
duty and convenience ? Nothing, therefore, can proceed 
lefs from affedation than the paifion of gallantry. It is 
natural in the highefl degree. Art and education, in the 
moft elegant courts, make ho more alteration on it than 
on all the other laudable paiHons. They only turn the 
mind more towards it; they refine it; they poliih it; and 
give it a proper grace and expreffion. 

But gallantry is as generous as it is naturah To corred 
fuch grofs vices as lead us to commit real injury oa 
others, is the part of morals, and the objeft of the mofl: 
ordinary education. Where that is not attended to in 
fome degree, no human fociety can fubfift. But in order 
to render converfation,and the intercourfe of minds, more 
eafy and agreeable, good-manners have been invented^ 
and have carried the matter fome what farther. Where- 
ever nature has given the mind a propenfity to any vice, 
or to any pailion difagreeable to others, refined breeding 
has taught men to throw the bias on the oppofite fide, 
and to preferve, in all their behaviour, the appearance oJF 
fentiments different from thofe to which they naturally 
incline. Thus, as we are commonly proud and felfifh, 

H 4 and 

* Lord Shafteibury, See \i%M$ralifts. 
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and apt to afiTume the preferrnce above others, a poHtt 
man learns to behave with deference towards his com* 
panions, and to yield the fuperiority to them in all the 
common incidents of fociety. In like manner, nirherever 
a perfon*s ficuation may naturally beget any difagreeablc 
fufpicion in him, it is the part of good*manners to pre« 
vept it, by a ftudied difplay of femiments direftiy con* 
trary to thofe of which he is apt to be jealous. Thus, 
old nven know their infirmities, and naturally dread con* 
tempt from the youth : Hence, well-educated youth re- 
double the inftances of refpedt and deference to their 
elders. Strangers and foreigners are without protediqn: 
Hence, in all polite countries, they receive the highelt 
civilities, and are intitled to the fir fl: place in every com- 
pany. A, man is lord in his own family, and his guefti 
are, in a manner, fubje£t to his authority : Hence he is 
always the loweft perfon in the company ; attentive to the 
wants of every one ; and giving himfelf all the trouble, 
in order to pleafe, which may not betray too vifible an 
affedation, or impofe too much conftraint on his guefts*. 
Gallantry is nothing but an inftance of the fame gene« 
rous attention. As nature has given man the fuperioritv 
^bove 'moman^ by endowing him with greater ftrength 
both of mind and body ; it is his part to alleviate that 
fuperiority as much as poffible, by the gcnerofity of his 
behaviour, and by a iludied deference and complaifance 
for all her inclinations and opinions. Barbarous nations 
difplay this fuperiority, by reducing their females to the 
moftabjcft flavery ; by confining them, by beating them, 
by felling them, by killing them. But the male fex, 
among a polite people, difcover their authority in a more 
generous, though not a lefs evident manner; by civility, 
by refpeS, by complaifance, and, in a word, by gallantry* 

la 

* The frequent mention in ancient authors cf that ill-bred coftoni 
of the mader oF the family's eating better bread or drinking better 
wine at table than he afiForded his guefts^ is but an indifferent mark 
of the civility cf tliofe ages. See Juvenal> fat. 5. Plinii lib. xiv. 
cap. 13. A Ifo Plinii £pifl. Lucian dc tnerceie condu^ist Saturna" 
lia^ &c. Inhere is fcarcely any part of Europe at prefent fo uncivir 
Itzed as to admit of fuch a cuftooi* 
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In good company, you need not aik. Who is the mafter 
of the feaft ? The man iivbo fits iri the lowefl place^ and 
who is always induftrious in helping every one^ is cer- 
tainly the perfon. We muft either condemn all fuch 
inihuices of genorofity as ioppifh and affedied, or admit 
of gallantry among the reft. The ancient Muscovites 
wedded their wives with a whip inftead of a ring. The 
fame people, in their own houfes^ took always the pre- 
cedency above foreigners, even * foreign ambafiadors. 
Thefe two inftances of their generofity and politenefs are 
much of a piece. 

Gallantry is not lefs compatible with ws/dom and fru» 
denee than with nature and geturcftty; and when under 
proper regulations, contributes more than any other in* 
vention to the entertainment and improvement of the youth 
of both fcxes. Among every fpecies of animals, nature 
has founded on the love between the fexes their fweeteft 
ai^d beft enjoyment. But the fatisfaflion of the bodily 
appetite is not alone fufficient to gratify the mind ; and 
ev^n among brute- creatures, we find, that their play and 
dalliance, and other expreffions of fondnefs, form the 
greateft part of the entertainment. In rational beinigs, 
we muft certainly admit the mind for a confiderable 
ihare. Were we to rob the feaft of all its garniture of 
reafon, difcourfe, fympathy , friendihip, and gaiety, what 
remains would fcarcely be worth acceptance, in the judge* 
ment of the truly elegant and luxurious. 

What better fchool for manners than the company of 
virtuous women; where the mutual endeavour to pleafc 
muft infenfibiy polifh the mind, where the example of the 
female foftnefs and modcfty muft communicate itfelf to 
their admirers, and where the delicacy of that fex puts 
every one on his guard, left he give offence by any breach 
of decency ? 

Among the ancients, the charader of the fair- fex was 
confidered as altogether domeltic; nor were they regard- 
ed as part of the polite world, or of good company. This, 
perhaps, is the true reafon why the ancients have not left 

us 

♦ Sc€ Relation of three EnibaJpeSf by the Earl of Carlisle. 
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118 one piece of pleafantry that is excellent (unlefs one 
may except the banquet of Xenophon and the Dia* 
logues of Lucian), though many of their ferious com- 
portions are altogether inimitable. Horace condemns* 
the coarfe railleries and coldf jefts of Plautus: Qur^ 
though the moft eafy, agreeable, and judicious writei; in 
the world, is his own talent for ridicule very ftriking or 
refined ! This, therefore, is one confiderable improve- 
ment which the polite arts have received from gallantry 
and from courts, where it firft arofe. 

But, to return from this digreffion, I (hall advance it 
as ^fowrtb obfervation on this fubjc£t, of the rife and 
progrefs of the arts and fciences, That when the arts and 
fciences come to perfeClim in any Jlate^ from that moment they 
naturally or rather necejfarily decline^ and feldom or never 
revive in that nation where they formerly fiourijhed. 

It muft be confefled, that this maxim, though con- 
formable to experience, may at fir ft fight be efteemed 
contrary to reafon. If the natural genius. of. mankind 
be the fame in all ages, and in almoft all countries (as 
feems to be the truth), it muft very much forward and 
cultivate this genius, to be pofitrfied of patterns in every 
art, which may regulate the tafte and fix the objeds of 
imitation* The models left us by the ancients gave birth 
to aH the arts about 200 years ago, and have mightily 
advanced their progrefs in every country of Europe: 
Why bad they not a like effed during the reign of 
Trajan and his fucceflbrs, when they were much more 
entire, and were ftill admired and ftudied by the whole 
world? So late as the emperor Justinian, the Poet, 
by way of diftinftion, was underftood, among the 
Greeks, to be Homer; among the Romans, Vir- 
gil. Such admiration ftill remained for thefe divine 
gehiufes, though no poet had appeared for many cen-« 
turies, who could juftly pretend to have imitated them. 

A man's genius is always, in the beginning of life^ 
as much unknown to himfelf as to others ; and it is 
only after frequent trials, attended with fuccefs, that he 
dares think himfelf equal to thofe undertakings, in 

which 
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^hich thofe who have fuccecded have fixed the ad- 
miration of mankind. If bis own nation be already 
poffefTed of many models of eloquence, he naturally 
compares his own juvenile exercifes with thefe; and 
being fenfible of the great difproportion, is difcouraged 
from any farther attempts, and never aims at a rivalfhip 
with thofe author^ whom he fo much admires. A noble 
emulation is the fource of every excellence/ Admiration 
and modefty naturally extinguifh this emulation. And 
no one is fo liable to an excefs of admiration and mode* 
fty as a truly great genius. 

Next to emulation, the greatefl; encourager of the 
noble arts is praife and glory. A writer is animated 
tvith new force when he hears the applaufes of the 
world for his former produ&ions ; and being roufed by 
fuch a motive, he often reaches a pitch of perfediion 
which is equally furprifing to himfelf and to his readers. 
But when the pods of honour are all occupied, his firfl: 
attempts are but coldly received by the public ; being 
compared to productions which are both in tbemfelves 
more excellent, and have already the advantage of an 
eftabliflied reputation. Were Moliere and Corneille 
to bring upon the ftage at prefent their early produc- 
tions, which were formerly fo well received, it would 
difcouragc the young poets to fee the indiflFerence and 
difdain of the public. The ignorance of the age alone 
could have given admiffion to the Prince of Tyke ; but 
it is to that we owe the Moor : Had Every man in his Hu* 
mourhetn rejcQ:cd, we had never feen Vol pone. 

Perhaps it may not be for the advantage of any nation 
to have the arts imported from their neighbours in too 
great perfedion. This extinguifbes emulation, and finks 
the ardour of the generous youth. So many models of 
Italian painting brought into England, inftead of 
exciting our artifts, is the caufe of their fmall progrefs 
in that noble art. The fame perhaps was the cafe of 
Rome when it received the arts from Greece. That 
multitude of polite produ&ions in the French language, 
flifpcrfed all over Germany and the North, binder 

thefe 
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thefe nations from cultivating their own language, and 
keep them ftill dependent on their neighbours for thofe 
elegant entertainments* 

It is true, the ancients had left us models in every 
kind of writing, which are highly worthy of admiration. 
But befides that they were written in languages known 
only to the learned ; beiides this, I fav, the comparifon 
ia not fo perfeft or entire between modem wits and thofe 
who lived in fo remote an age. Had Waller been 
bom in Rome during the reign of Tiberius, his firft 
produftions bad been defpifed, when compared to the 
finifhed odes of Horace. But, in this ifland, the fu« 
periority of the Roman poet diminiflied nothing from 
the fame of the English. We efteemed ourfelves fuf- 
ficiently happy that our cKmate and language could pr0i» 
duce but a faint copy of fo excellent an original. 

In Ihort, the arts and fciences, like fome plants, re» 
quire a frefli foil ; and however rich the land may be, 
and however you may recruit it by art or care, it will 
never, when once exhaufted, produce any thing ibal ii 
perfeft or finifhed in the kind. 
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The Epicurean*. 



T is a great mortification to the vanity of man, that 
his utmoft art and induftry can never equal the 

meaneft 

* Or, Tbe man ofekganqe and pkajure. The intention of this 
lyid the three following ElTays i& not (o much to explain accurately 
the fentiments of the ancient feds of philofophj, at to deliTer the 
fentiments pf fe&s thst naturally form themfelves in the world, and 
cnteruin different ideas of human life and of happioefs. I have givcA 
each of them the name of the philofophical fed to which it bears the 
greateft^ffinity. 
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mean^ft of nature's produdions, either for beauty or 
value. Art is only the under-workman, and b employ* 
ed CO give a few ftrokes of embelliflnnent to thofe pieces 
which come from the hand of the matter. Some of the 
drapery may be of his drawing, but he is not allowed td 
touch the principal figure. Art may make a fuit of 
dothes i but nature muft produce a man. 

Even iA thofe productions, commonly denominated 
works of art, we find that the nobleft of the kind arc 
beholden for their ciuef beauty to the force and happy 
influence of nature. To the native enthufiafm of the 
poets, we owe whatever is admirable in their productions. 
The greateft genius, where nature at any time fails him 
(for me is not equal), throws afide the lyre, and hopes 
not, from the rules of art, to reach that divine harmony 
which muft proceed from her infpiration alone. How 
poor are thofe fongs, where a happy flow of fancy has not 
fosniihed materiak for art to embellifh and refine i 

But of all the fruitlefs attempts of art, no one is fo ri- 
diculous as that which the fevere philofophers have un- 
dertaken, the producing of an artificial bapfnnefs, and 
making us be pleafed by rules of reafon and by reflec- 
tion. Why did none of them claim the reward which 
Xerxes promifed to him who fliould invent a new plea- 
fure ? Unlefs, perhaps, they invented fo many pleafures 
for their own ufe, that they defpifed riches, and ftood in 
no need of any enjoyments which the rewards of that 
monarch could procure them. 1 am apt, indeed, to 
think, that they were not willing to furnifli the Per- 
si AK court with a new pleafure, by prefenting it with fo 
new and unufual an objed; of ridicule. Their fpecula^ 
tions, when confined to theory, and gravely delivered m, 
the fchools of Greece, might excite admiration in their 
ignorant pupils : But the attempting to reduce fuch 
principles to pra&ice would foon have betrayed their 
abfurdity. 

Tou pretend to make me happy by reafon, and by 

rules of art. You muft, then, create me anew by rules 

«f art. For on my original frame aftd ftru&ure docs 

2 my 
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my happihefs depend. But you want power td eS^A 
this ; and ikill too, I am afraid : Nor can I entertain 
a lefs opinion of nature's wifdom than of yours. And 
let her conduft the machine which (he has fo wifely 
framed. I find, that I (hould only fpoil it by my tam- 
pering. 

To what purpofe (hould I pretend to regulate, refine, 
or invigorate any of thofe fprings or principles which 
nature has implanted in me ? Is this the road by which 
I muft reach happinefs ? But happinefs implies eafe, con- 
tentment, repofe, and pleafure ; not watchfulnefs, care^ 
and fatigue. The health of my body confifts in the fa« 
cility with which all its operations are performed. The 
ftomach digefts the aliments ; the heart circulates the 
blood ; the brain feparates and refines the fpirits ; and all 
this without my concerning myfelf in the matter. When 
by my will alone 1 can flop the blood as it runs with 
impetuofity along its canals, then may I hope to change 
the courfe of my fcntiments and paflions. In vain fhoi^d 
I ftrain my faculties, and endeavour to receive pleafure 
from an objed which is not fitted by nature to zScQ, my 
organs with delight. I may give myfelf pain by my 
fruidefs endeavours, but fhall never reach any pleafure. 

Away, then, with air thofe vain pretences of making 
ourfclvcs happy within ourfclvcs, of fcafting on our own 
thoughts, of being fatisfied with the confcioufnefs of 
well-doing, and of defpifing all afliftance and all fupplies 
from external objcfts. This is the voice of Pride, not 
of Nature. And it were well, if even this pride could 
fupport itfelf, and communicate a real inward pleafure, 
towevcr melancholy or fcverc. But this impotent pride 
can do no more than regulate the outjide ; and with infi* 
nite pains and attention compofe the language and coun* 
tenance to a philofophical dignity, in order to deceiye 
the ignorant vulgar. The heart, mean while, is empty 
of all enjoyment ; and the mind, unfupported by its 
proper objcds, finks into the deepefl forrow and dejec- 
tion. Miferable, but vain mortal ! Thy mind be happy 
within itfelf ! With what rcfcources is it endowed to fill 
3 fo 
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fo immenfe a void, and fuppiy the place of all thy bodily 
fenfes and faculties ? Can thy head fubfift without thy 
other members ? In fuch a fituation. 

What foolijh figure muft it make? 
Do nothing elfe but fleep and akc. 

Into fuch a lethargy or fuch a melancholy muft thy 
mind be plunged when deprived of foreign occupations 
and enjoyments. 

Keep me therefore no longer in this violent conftraint« 
Confine me not within myfelf; but point out to me 
thofe objeds and pleafures which afford the chief enjoy- 
ment. But why do I apply to you, proud and ignorant 
fages, , to fliow me the road to bappinefs ? Let me con- 
fult my own paffions and inclinations* In them muft I 
read the didates of nature, not in your frivolous difr 
courfes. 

But fee, propitious to my wiihes, the divine, the ami* 
able Pleasure ^, the fupreme love of GODS and 
men, advances towards me. At her approach, my heart 
beats with genial heat, and every fenfe and every faculty 
is diffolved in joy ; while (he pours around me all the 
embellifhments of the fpring and all the treafures of the 
9utumn. The melody of her voice charms my ears with 
the fofteft mufic, as (he invites me to partake of tbofb 
delicious fruits which, with a fmile that diffufes a glory 
on the heavens and the earth, ihe prefents to me. The 
fportive Cupids who attend her, or fan me with their 
odoriferous wings^ or pour on my head the moft fra^ 
grant oils, or offer me their fparkling ne&ar in goldea 

goblets. O ! for ever let me fpread my limbs on this 
ed of rofes, and thus, thus feel the delicious moments, 
with foft and downy ftcps, glide along. But, cruel 
chance ! whither do you fly fo faft ? Why do my ardent 
wiihes, and that load of pleafures under which you la- 
bour, rather baften than retard your unrelenting pace? 
Suffer me to enjoy this foft repofe, after all my fatigues 
in fearch of happmcfs. Suffer me to fatiatc mylelf with 

thcfc 

* Dia Voluftas. Luc&st. 
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ihcfe diflieaclcs, defter the palm df fo long and fo fbolifb 
an abftinence* 

But it will not do. The rofes have loft their hue j| 
the fruit its flavour : And that delicious wine, whofc 
fumes, fo late, intoxicated all my fenfes with fuch de- 
light, now folicits in vain the fated palate. FUafun 
fmiles at my languor. She beckons her (ifter, VirM^ to 
come t6 her aiO^ftance. The gay^. the frolic Virtui ob» 
ferves the call, and brings along the whole troop of my 
jovial fHends* Weicdme^ tbfide welcome^ my ever dear 
companions^ to tbefe (hady bowers, and to this luxtiHoui 
r^paft. Tour prefeiice has reftored to the rofe its bue^ 
and to the fruit its flaVotlr. The vapotirs of this fprightly 
nc&ar now again play iirouhd my heart \ while yon par« 
take of my delights, and difcover^ in your cheerful looks^ 
the pleafure which you receive from my bappinefe and 
latisfa£tion. The like do I receive frotn yours ; and 
encouraged by your joyous ptefence, (hall again i;enew 
the feaft, with which, from too much enjoyment, my 
fenfes were well nigh fated ; while the mind kept Adt 
j^sce wi(h the body, nor afforded relief to her o^er bur^ 
tbened parther. 

In our cheerful difcourfes, better than iti the forinat 
teafonings of the fchools, is true wifdom to be fotindi 
In our friendly endearments, better than in the hollow 
debates of ftatefmen and pretended patriots, does true 
virtue difplay itfelf. Forgetful of the paft, fecure of the 
future, let us here enjoy the prcfetit ; and while we yet 
polTefs a being, let us fix fooie good, beyond the power 
of fate or fortune. To-morrow will bring its oMrn plea^ 
fures along with it : Or fliould it difappoint our fond 
wifhes, we ihail at lead enjoy the pleafure of refleding 
on the pleafures of to-day. 

Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous dlSbnance 
of Bacchus, and of bis revellers, (honld break in upon 
ihis entertainment, and confound us with their turbulent 
and clamorous pleafures. The fprightly mufes wait 
around ; and with their charming fymphoiiy, fufficient to 
foftcn the wolves and tygers of the favage defert, infpirc 

a 
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ft foft joy into every bofom. Peace,,harmotiy, and con« 
cord reign in this retreat ; nor is the filcnce ever broketi 
but by the mufic of our fongs^ or the cheerful accents o£ 
our friendly Voices. 

But hark I the favourite of the mufes> the gentle Da- 
UON, ftrikes the lyre ; and \i^hile he accompanies it$ 
hstrmonious notes with his more harmonious fong, he 
infpires us with the fame happy debauch of fancy by 
which he is himfelf tranfported* '/ ye happy youth," 
he fings, " ye favoured of heaven*, while the wantoa 
fpring pours upon you all her blooming honours, let 
not glory feduce you, with her delufive blaze, to paf$ 
^* in perils and dangers this delicious feafon, this prime 
^^ of life. Wifdom points out to you the road to plea^ 
^* fure : Nature too beckons you to follow her in that 
•* Imooth and flowery path. Will you (hut your ears to 
•^ their commanding voice? Will you harden your heart 
*^ to their foft allurements? Oh, deluded mortals! thus 
*^ to lofe your youth^ thus to throw away fo invaluable a 
prefent, to trifle with fo parifliing a blciTmg. Con- 
template well your recompence. Confider that glory 
^^ which fo allures your proud hearts, and feduces you 
*^ with your own praifes. It is an echo, a dream^ nay 
'^ the fhadow of a dream, difllpated by every wind, and 
** loft by every contrary breath of the ignorant and ill- 
•* judging multitude. You fear not that even death it- 
^^ felf fliall ravifli it from you. But behold! while you 
are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it ; ignorance 
negleds it ; nature enjoys it not ; fancy alone, re- 
nouncing every pleafure, receives this airy recom- 
pence, empty and unftable as herfelf.^^ 
Thus the hours pafs unperceived along, and lead ia 
their wanton train all the pleafures of fenle, and all the 
joys of harmony and friendfhip. Smiling innocence clofes 
the procefiion ; and while (he prefents herfelf to our 
Vol. L.I ravifhed 

* An imitation of the Syrbns fong in Ta^so: 
<< O GioviBCtti, mcntrc Aprile & Maogio 
** V'ammaatan di fiorit6 & vcrdc fpoglie," &c. 

Gierttfalcmme Uberatai Canto 14* 
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ravifhcd eyes, flie cmbclHlhes the whole fccne, and ren- 
ders the view of thefc pleafurcs as tranfporting, after Ihey 
have paft us, as when, with laughing countenances, (hej 
ivere yet advancing towards us* 

But the fun has funk below the horizon ; and dark* 
nefs, dealing file^ntly upon us, has now buried all nature 
in an univet fal (hade. ^^ Rejoice, my friends ; conttnee 
<• your repaft, or change it for foft repofe. Though 
** abfent, your joy or your tranquillity (hall ftill be 
•• mine/* But whither do you go f Or what new pleafures 
tall you from our foci efyi h their aught a^rt table witlmi 
your friends? Arid can aught pleafe^ in which we pariah 
notf '* Yes, my friends; the joy which I now feek 
«* admits not of your participation. Here alone 1 wiffi 
^ your abfencr ; and here alone can I find a fuffieient 
•• compenfation for the \ok of your focicty.'' 

But i have not advanced far through the ihades of the 
thick wood, which fpreads a double night around me^ 
ere; methinks, I perceive through the gloom the charm* 
ing Cjelia, the miftrefsof my wifhes, who wanders im« 
patient through thcjgrove, and, preventing the appointed 
tiour, filently chiaes my tardy fteps. But the joy 
which (he receives from my prcfcnce beft pleads my 
excufc ; and, difGpating every anxious and every angry 
thought, leaves room for nought but mutual joy and rap- 
ture. With what words, my fair one, (hail i exprefs 
my tendernefs, or defcribe the emotions which now warm 
my rranfported bofom! Words are too faint to defcribe 
my love ; and if, alas! you feel not the fame flame 
within you, in vain (hall I endeavour to convey to you a 
iuft conception of it. But your every word and every 
motion fuffice to remove this doubt ; and, while they 
cxprefs your paifipn, fcrve alfo to cnflame mine. How 
amiable this folitudc, this (ilence, this darknefs ! No ob* 
jefts now importune the ravilbed foul. The thought, 
the fenl'e, all full of nothing but our mutual happinefs, 
wholly poffefs the mind, and convey a pleafure, which 
deluded mortals vainly feek for in every other enjoy- 
ment,—— 

But 
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But why does your bofom heave with thefe fighs> 
while tears bathe your glowing checks ? Why diitraft 
your heart with fuch vain anxictie?? ? Why fo often aik 
me, Htnv lo^g my lpv< Jkall yet endure? Alas! ray QiSLiA, 
can I refolvc this queltion i Do I knoiv how long my life 
Jball yet endure? But does this alfo difturb your tender 
brcait ? And is the image of our frail mortality for ever 
prcfcnt with you, to throw a damp on your gayeft hours^ 
i^^d poiA>n even tho£$ joys which love infpires? Confidet 
Haxber^ that if life be frail, if youth be tranfitory, we 
Ihould w^lLcmpioy the prefent moment, and lofe no part 
9f fo periflvable an exigence. Yet a little moment, and 
i^fe fli^ll be bo more } we fhall be as if we had nevei^ 
beep; not a, memory of us be left upon earth; and 
oven tbf fabulous (hades below will not afford us a habi- 
tatipn. Our fruiilefs anxieties, our vain projects, out 
HHcertam fpecularions,^ flisill 9II be fwallowed up and loft. 
Diyr prefent doubts^ concer.ning the original caufe of all 
tbinga^ tnufl: never, alas! be relblved. This alone we 
9Uiy be certain of, that if any governing mind prefide^ 
be mufl^ be pleafed to fee us fulfil the ends of our beings 
i|nd enjoy th^t ^tm^S^xt for which alone we were created. 
Let this, reflecllipn give eafe to your anxious thoughts \ 
but render nut your joys too ferious by dwelling for ever 
Xt^ti it. k is fufficicnt, once, to be acquainted wi^h 
tbis philofophy, iin order to giv^ an unbpunded loofe to 
Ipv^e and joUiityf and remove all th|? fcrgples of a vaia 
fopcrAitiou: Bi^t W:hile youth and pa(fi)n, my fair one, 
prompt our QSger defires, we mud find gayer fubjc^s q£ 
difcourfe to iiU(j&r9i^ wU^ thefe arnqrous careffm* 
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The Stoic*. 



THERE is this obvious and material difference in 
the conduft of nature, with regard to man and 
other animals, that, having endowed the former with a 
fublimc celcftial fpirit, and having given him an affinity 
with fuperior beings, (he allows not fuch noble faculties 
to lie lethargic or idle ; but urges him, by neccffity, to 
employ, on every emergence, his utmoft jr/and indujlry. 
Brute-creatures have many of their neccflities fupplied 
by nature, being cloathed and armed by this beneficent 
parent of all things : And where their own induflry is 
requifitc on any occafion, nature, by implanting inftinds, 
ftill fupplics them with the arty and guides them to their 
good, by her unerring precepts. But man, cxpofed 
naked and indigent to the rude elements, rifes ilowly 
from that helplefs ftate, by the care and vigilance of his 
parents ; and having attained his utmoft growth and per- 
fcftion, reaches only a capacity of fubfifting by his own 
care and vigilance. Every thing is fold to (kill and la- 
bour; and where nature furniflies the materials, they 
arc ftill rude and unfiniftied, till induftry, ever active 
;^nd intelligent, refines them from their brute ftate, and 
fits them for human ufe and convenience. 

Acknowledge, therefore, O man ! the beneficence of 
nature ; for ftie has given thee that intelligence which 
fupplics all thy neceflities. But let not indolence, under 
the falfc appearance of gratitude, perfuade thee to reft 
contented with her prefents. Wouldeft thou return to 
the raw herbage for thy food, to the open fky for thy 
covering, and to ftones and clobs for thy defence againlt 
the ravenous animals of the defert ? Then return alfo to 

thy 

* Qr the maa of aSion and virtue. 
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thy fava'gc manners, to thy timorous fuperftition, to thy 
brutal ignorance ; and fink tbyfelf below thofe animals, 
whofe condition thou admire ft, and wouldeft fo fondly 
imitate. 

Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee art and 
intelligence, has filled the whole globe with materials to 
employ thefe talents : Hearken to her voice, which fo 
plainly tells thee, that thou thyfelf fhouldeft alfo be the 
obje£l of thy induftry, and that by art and attention alone 
thou canft acquire that ability which will raife thee to 
thy proper ftation in the univerfe. Behold this artizan, 
who converts a rude and (hapelefs ftone into a noble 
metal ; and moulding that metal by his cunning hands, 
creates, as it were by magic, cvc;:y weapon for his de« 
fence, and every utenfil for his convenience. He has 
not this ikill from nature : Ufe and pradice have taught 
it him : And if thou wouldeft emulate his fuccefs, thou 
muft follow his laborious foot-fteps. 
* But while thou ambitioujly afpircft to perfeding thy 
bodily powers and faculties, wouldeft thou meanly neglect 
thy mind, and, from a prepofterous floth, leave it ftill 
rude and uncultivated, as it came from the hands of na« 
ture? Far be fuch folly and negligence from every ra- 
tional being. If nature has been frugal in her gifts and 
endowments, there is the more need of art to fupply 
her defedls. If (he has been generous and liberal, know 
that (he ftill experts induftry and application on our 
part, and revenges herfelf in proportion to our negligent 
ingratitude. The ricbeft genius, like the moft fertile 
foil, when uncultivated, (hoots up into the rankeft 
weeds ; and inftead of vines and olives for the pleafure 
and ufe of man, produces, to its flothful owner, the moft 
abundant crop of poifons. 

llie great end of all human induftry is the attain- 
ment of happinefs. For this were arts invented, fciences 
cultivated, taws ordained, and focieties modelled, by the 
ftioft profound wifdom of patriots and legiflators. Even 
the lonely favage, who lies expofed to the inclemency of 
tiie elements, and the fury of wild beads, forgets not 

1 3 J f« 
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for ti mBfllfeht this gratrd th]6&i of hk bdng^. Ignbitidt 
«[s he is of (evefy aft of life, he ftill »kcep8 in Vrew thccnd 
of all thofe arts, and cag^rJy Tccfcs for fclidty amidft 
that darknrfs with which he is environed. But as much 
tas the wildrft favagfe is inferior to the poHlhed citizen, 
t«^ho, tinder the prbteftibn bf hiws, enjoys every conve* 
hience Which ihduftry hi^ invented ; fo tnnch is this 
iiti^en himfelf inferior to the man of vifttie anfl the 
true philofopher/lvho gbVerns hh appetires, ftibdues %f8 
paffidns, and ^h^s learned, frbrh fcafon, to *fet a ijofk 
value on every purfuit and etijoythent. iFor h there «h 
lirt and apprtfnticefhip neccffafy for every other attiifi^ 
liirnr? And fe ther^no art of life, no rule, no precep« 
to dire£t us in this principal concern ? Can no |)art!C0lat 
breafurc be attained without flcill ; and can rhc whole 
be regulated, Without YefleAion or intelHf?c<nce, by the 
blind 'guidance of appetite and inftinft? Surely then tad 
miftakes are ever committed in this affair? tmt evtfry 
nian, however dlflbkite iand -negligent, proceeds in the 
jptJffuit of 'tK^{>pihefs With ^ unerriivg la motion, asthiert 
Which fheceleftial bddtes obferVe, When, eondufted 'by 
the hand of the Almighty, they roll along the cthered 
plains. But if miftakes b6 often, be inevitatbly com- 
Jiiitted, let us regifter thefe miftakes ; let us cbniidtfr 
their clUfcs; kt us Weigh their importance; let usefti- 
quire for their remedies. When from Ihis we havfe 
fixed all the tulcs Of condu£fc, wc are 'fhilofiphefs^s 
When we have reduced thefe rules to practice, we at^ 
fages. 

Like many fubord?nate artifts, employed to form the 
fi!lveral 'wheels and fprings of a machine-; -fucb Vift 
(hofe who excel in all the particular arts of ^lite. -££r1l» 
the maftcr Workman who puts thofe feveral parts toge^ 
ther; moves them according to juft htfrmony and pro« 
portion ; and produces true felicity ias therefuk of their 
tonfpiring order. 

While thou haft fuch an alluring objefl: in »view, (hlBbU 
that labour and attention, rcqtiifite to the i&ttattimeiit'<^f 
tby eo^icvor feem burdenfome ahd intolerable ? iCncM^ 

that 
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ihit tbis labour itfdf is the chief ingredient of the feli* 
city to which thou afpircft, and that every enjoyment 
foon becomes infipid and didafteful, when not acquired 
by fatigue and indudry. Sec the hardy hunters rife 
from their downy couches, (hake off the flumbers which 
ftill weigh down thtir heavy eye-liis, and, ere Aurora 
lias yet covered the heavens with her flaming mantle^ 
haften to the forcft. They leave behind, in their owa 
Iboufes, and in the neighbouring plains, animals of every 
kind, whofe flelh furni(hes the mod delicious fare, and 
which offer thcmfelves to the fatal ftrokc. Laborious 
man difdains fo eafy a purchafe. He feeks for a prey 
which hides itfelf from his fearch, or flies from hjs pur- 
fuit^ or defends itfeU from bis violence. Having exerted 
in the chafe every paffion of the mind, and every mem« 
ber of the body, he then finds the charms of repofe, and 
with joy compares its plcafures to thofe of bis engaging 
labours. 

And can vigorous induftry give pleafure to the purfuit 
even of the mod worthlefs prey which frequently efcapea 
cur toils? And cannot the fame indullry render the cuU 
tivating of our mind, the moderating of our pafEons^ 
the enlightening of our reafon, an agreeable occupation; 
while we arc every day fenfible of our progrefs, and be* 
hold our inward features and countenance brightening 
inceffantly with new charms? Begin by curing yourfelf 
of this lethargic indolence; the taflc is not difficult: 
You need but tade the fweets of honed labour. Pro* 
cced to learn the jud value of every purfuir ; long dudy 
is nor requifite: Q)mpare, though but for once, the 
mind to the body, virtue to fortune, and glory to plea- 
fure. You will then perceive the advantages of indudry : 
Tou will then be fenfible what are the proper objeds of 
your iadudry. 

la vain do you feck repofe from beds of rofes : lu 
vain do you hope for enjoyment from the mod delicious 
vines and fruits. Your indolence itfelf occomes a fa- 
tigue : Your pleafure itfelf creates difgud. The mind, 
nacxercifed^ finds every delight infipid and loathfome ; 

1 4 and 
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and ere yet the body,' full of noxious humours, feels th^ 
torment of its multiplied difcafcs, your nobler part is 
fenfible of the; invading poifon, and fecks in vam to re- 
lieve its anxiety by new pleafures, which ftill augment 
the fatal malady. 

I need not tell you, that, by this eager purfuit of plea- 
i^re, you more and more expofe yourfelf to fortune and 
accidents, and rivet your affedions on external obje6;s, 
which chance may, in a moment, ravifh from you. I 
ihall fuppofe, that your indulgent flars favour you ftill 
with the enjoyment of your riches and poffeffions. I 
prove to you, that even in the midfl: of your luxurious 
pleafures you are unhappy ; and that by too much in- 
dulgence, you are incapable of enjoying what profperout 
fortune ftill allow you to pofiefs. 

But furely the inftability of fortune is a confider- 
ation not to be overlooked or negleded. Happinefs 
cannot poiTibly exiit where there is no fecurity; and 
Security can have no place where fortune has any do« 
minion, lliough that unftable deity fhould not exert 
her rage againft you, the dread of it would ftill torment 
you; would difturb your {lumbers, haunt your dreams, 
and throw a damp on the jollity of your moft delicious 
banquets. 

I'he temple of wifdom is feated on a rock, above the 
rage of the fighting elements, and inaccelGble to all 
the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks below; 
and thofe more terrible inftruments of human fury 
reach not to fo fublime a height. The fagc, while ha 
breathes that fercne air, looks down with pleafure, 
mixed with compaflion, on the errors of miftaken 
mortals, who blindly feck for the true path of life, and 
purfue riches, nobility, honour, or power, for genuine 
.felicity. The greater part he beholds difappointed of 
their fond wifhes : Some lament, that having once 
poffeflTed the objeft of their dcfires, it is ravifhed 
from them by envious fortune: And all complain, 
that even their own views, though granted, cannot give 

them 
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them happinefs, or relieve the anxiety of their diflirafled 
minds. 

But does the fage always prefer ve hin^felf in this phi- 
lofopbical indifference, and reft contented with lamenting 
the mifcrics of mankind, without ever employing him- 
felf for their relief ? Does he conflantly indulge this 
fcverc wifdom, which, by pretending to elevate him 
. above human accidents, docs in reality harden his heart, 
and render him carelefs of the interefts of njankind 
and of fociety ? No; he knows that in this fullen Apathy^ 
neither true wifdom lior true happinefs can be found. 
He feels too ftrongly the charm of the focial affedions 
ever to counreraft fo fweet, fo natural, fo virtuous a pro- 
peniity. Even when, bathed in tears, he laments the 
miferies of human race, of bis country, of bis friends, 
and unable to give fuccour, can only relieve them by 
compailion ; he yet rejoices in the generous difpoiition, 
and feels a fatisfa6lion fuperior to that of the moil in- 
dulged fenfe. So engaging are the fentiments of hu- 
manity, that they brighten up the very face of forrow, 
and operate like the fun, which, fhining on a du&y 
cloud or falling rain, paints on them the mod glo- 
rious colours which are to be found in the whole circle 
of nature. 

But it is not here alone that the focial virtues difplay 
their energy. With whatever ingredient you mix them 
they are Iiill predominant. As forrow cannot overcome 
them, fo neither can fenfual ]pleafure obfcure them. 
The joys of love, however tumultuous, banifh not the 
^tender fentiments of fympatby and affe^ion. They 
even derive their chief influence from that generous 
paflion ; and when prefented alone, afford nothing to 
the unhappy mind but laffitude and difgufl:. Behold this 
fprightly debauchee, who profeffes a contempt of all 
other pleafures but thofe of wine and jollity. Separate 
him from his companions, like a fparrk from a fire, where 
before it contributed to the general blaze, his alacrity 
fuddenly extinguifhes ; and, though furrounded With 
every other means of ddigbt^ he lothcs the iumptuous 
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bifH|tlet, attd prefers even the moft abftrafted ftudy tni 
ipcculation as more agreeable and entertaining. 

Bur the focial paffions never afford fuch tranfporting 
(leafures, or make fo glt)rious an appearance in the eyeft 
both of GOU and man, as when, (baking off every 
earthly mixture, they aifo^riate themfclvcs with the fen* 
tintents of virtue, Und prompt us to laudable and worthy 
ftdions. As harmonious colours mutu.'illy give and re* 
tcive a luftre by their friendly union ; fo do thcfe en* 
Ambling fentiments of the human mind* See the triumph 
tof nature in parental affe^ion! What fcjfiih paifion^ 
Vrhat {irnfual delight is a match for it ! whether a man 
teults in the profperity aiid virtue of his offspring, or. 
flies to their fuccour, through the moil threatening and 
tremendous dangers ? 

Proceed ftill in purifying the generous paffion, you 
trili ftili the more admire its ihining glories. What 
charms are there in the harmony of minds, and in a 
jViendihip founded on mutual edeem and gratitude! 
^What fatisfaftion in relieving the dirt relied, in comfort* 
Ing the afflicted, in railing the fallen, and in ftopping 
the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, in 
their infults over th** good and virtuous ! But what fu- 
preme joy in the viSories over vice as well as mifery^ 
when, by virtuous example or wife exhortation, our fcU 
low-creatures are taught to govern their paffions, reform 
their vices, and fubdue their worft enemies, wiiich inha* 
bit within their own bofoms? 

But thefe objeds are ftill too limited for the humaft 
tnind, which, being of celeftial origin, fwells with the 
divined and mod enlarged affcCkions, and, carrying its 
llttentiot) beyond kindred and acquaintance, extei'.ds its 
benevolent wiflies to the moft diftant poftcrity I views 
liberty and laws as the fource of human happincis, and 
devotes irielf, with the utmoft alacrity, to their guard* 
ianfhip and protedion. Toils, dan>rers, death itfelf^ 
carry their charms, when we brave them for he public 
good, and ennoble that being uhich ve generoufly fa* 
crifice for the intcrefts of our country. Jdappy tbe 
I mam 
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thai! Mt^rhcm, indulgent fortune ^allowk tO pi!f td tirtufe 
what tfc owes to nature:, atid , to *iakc a generous |;ift 
bf xiebat mud tMiherwife be r avilhed f torn Itim by cniel 
teWffity 4 

In the trae fage and patriot are united nirhatever cas 
diftittgiiKHh heman nature, or -elev^e mortal man to a 
teferiiblance with the drvhrity. The foftcft benevolence, 
the moft nndaiinted refolation, the tcndercft fentimeatj^i 
<hfe moft fubHnnc love of virtue, all thefe animate fiic* 
•ceffiveiy his tranfported bofom. What fatisfa&ion^ 
nvben he looks within^ to imd the moft tdrbvlent pat* 
fioRs timed to jnft harmony and concord, and every 
jarring ibund banvfiied from this enchanting mufic ! ii 
the contemplation^ even of inanimate beauty, is fo de« 
lighrful ; if it ravrfhes the fcnfes, even when the fait 
Torm is foreign to us : what muft be thceffcfts of moral 
beauty? ^-nd what influence muft it have Vheh it em* 
bellifhes our own mind, and is the refult of our ^)wn te* 
fioftion and ifnduftry ? 

Butwkfre is the reward^ 'virtue? And what r^cvnpenet 
has nature pr^ided for Jiich impcrtant facrifices as thafe ^ 
life and fortune^ which we mujl often make to it? Oh, fons 
of earth ! are ye ignorant of the value of this celeftial 
xniftrdii j And do ye meanly tni|nirc for her portion^ 
when ye obferve her genuine charms ? But know, that 
nature has been indulgent to human weaknefs, and has 
not left this favourite child naked and imendowed. She 
has provided virtue with the richett dowry ; but being 
careful left the allurements of intereft fhould engage fuch 
fuitors as were itifenfibte of the inative worth of fo di* 
vine a beauty, fhe has wifely provided, that this dowry 
can have no charms bm in the eyes of thofe who txt 
iriready tranfport^d with the love of virtue. Gltory is 
the portion of virtue, tlie fweet reward of honourable 
loils, the triumphant crown which covers the thought- 
fid head of the ^tfmierefted patriot, or the dufty btoHf 
of the vidorious warrior. Elevated by fo fublime a piriac^ 
the man of virtue looks down with contempt on all the 
ftorements of pieafure, and all the menaces of danger* 

J>eath 
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Death itfelf loftis its terrors, when he condders, that itt 
dominion extends only over a part of him; and that, ia 
fpite of death and time, the rage of the elements, and , 
the endlefs viciflitude of human affairs, he is afTured of 
an immortal fame among all the fons of men. 

There furely is a Being who prefides over the univerfe; 
and who, with infinite wifdom and power, has reduced 
the jarring elements into juft order and proportion. Let 
fpeculative reafoners difpute how far this beneficent Be« 
ing extends his care, and whether he prolongs our exift- 
cnce beyond the grave, in order to beflow on virtue its 
juft reward, and render it fully triumphant. The man 
of morals, without deciding any thing on fo dubious a 
fubjeA, is fatisfied with the portion marked out to him 
by the Supreme Difpofer of all things. Gratefully he ac- 
cepts of that farther reward prepared for him; but if 
difappointed, he thinks not virtue an empty name; but, 
juftly efteeming it its own reward, he gratefully acknow- 
ledges the bounty of his Creator, who, by calling him 
into exiftetice, has thereby afforded him an opportunity 
cf once acquiring fo invaluable a poffeffion^ 



ESSAY XVII. 

The Platonist*. 

TO fome philofophers it appears matter of furprize, 
that all mankind, pofTeiling the fame nature, and 
being endowed with the fame faculties, fhould yet differ 
fo widely in their purfuits and inclinations, and that one 
ihould utterly condemn what is fondly fought after by 
another. To fome it appears matter of ftill more fur- 
prife, that a man ihould differ fo widely from himfclf, at 

dif. 
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different times ; and, after pofleflion, rejefb with difdaia 
what before was the objed of all his vows and wi(hes« 
To me, this fevcrifli uncertainty and irrefolution in hu« 
man condud feems altogether unavoidable ; nor can a 
rational foul, made for the contemplation of the Supreme 
Being, .and of his works, ever enjoy tranquillity or fa* 
tisfa£tion, while detained in the ignoble purfuits of fen- 
fual plcafure or popular applaufe. The divinity is a 
boundlefs ocean of blifs and glory : Human minds ar^ 
fmaller dreams, which, arifing at firft from this ocean, 
feek ftill, amid all their wanderings, to return to it, and 
to lofe themfelves in that immenfity of perfcdion. Whea 
checked in this natural courfe by vice or folly, fhey be* 
come furious and enraged ; and, fwelling to a torrent, 
do then fpread horror and devaftation on the neighbour* 
ing plains. 

In vain, by pompous phrafe .and paiSonate exprefllon, 
each recommends his own purfuit, and invites the ere* 
dulous hearers to an imitation of his life and manners. 
'The heart belies the countenance, and fenfibly feels, 
even amid the higheft fuccefs, the unfatisfadory nature 
of all thofe pleafures which detain it from its true ob* 
jed. I examine the voluptuous man before enjoyment; 
I meafure the vehemence of his defire and the import- 
ance of his objed: ; I find that all his happinefs proceeds 
only from that hurry of thought which takes him from 
himfelf, and turns his view from bis guilt and mi- 
fery. I confide!* him a moment after; he has now 
enjoyed the pleafure which he fondly fought after* 
The fenfe of his guilt and mifery returns upon him 
with double anguiin : His mind tormented with fear 
and remprfe ; his body deprefled with difguft and fa* 
tiety. 

But a more auguft, at lead a more haughty perfon* 
age, prefents himfelf boldly to our cenfure ; and, afTu- 
niing the title of a philofopner and man of morals, offers 
to fubmit to the moft rigid examination. He challenges 
with a vifible, though concealed impatience, our appro* 
bation and applaufe; and feems offended that we fbould 

4 ' hcfi- 
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l^fitate % moment before we breaH out intaadiabacikMI 
of hb virtue. Seeing this impatience, I heiitate 96A 
BfKKC } 1 begin to examine the motives of his Ceemin^ 
Virtues But behold!' er-e ^can eater upon thi& inquijsjii 
he ftings himfeif from me; and^ addreffing hi& difeourfii 
to that cr^wd of heedlcfs auditors, fondly a^ufes th^m hf 
Im magnificent pretenfions. 

O philoropber J thy wifdom is vain, and tb^F ▼Ii'tu^r 
9npK>firabIe. Thou feelteft the ignorant applaufea ef 
mea^ not the fblid reSe^lions of thy own confcienoe, at 
the more foKd approbation of that Being, who, with ona 
regard of his all-feeing eye, penetrates the univerfe* 
Thou furcly art confcious of the hoDownefs of thy ppe« 
tended probity, whiift calling thyfelf a citizen, a fim, a 
friend, thou forgetie^ thy higher fbvereign, thy true fa^"^ 
ther, thy greateft benefaftor. Where is the ador^tipii 
due to infinite perfe^ion, whence every thing good and 
valuable is derived f Where i&the gratitude owing to thy 
Grraior, who called thee forth fVom nothing, who pl^ed 
thee in all thefe relations to thy fellow creatures, and 
requiring thee to fulfil the duty of each relation, for* 
bids (hee to ncglrA what thou oweft to himfeU, tha 
moft perfeft being, to whom thou art conneSed by* th4 
clofeft tye i 

But thou art thyfelf thy own idol : Thou worfliippcft 
thy imaginary perttdions : Or rather, feaiible of thy 
real imperfections, thou fi^ktft only to deceive tk^ 
world, and to pleafe thy fancy, by npltiplying thy ig? 
norant admirers. Thus, not contetit with negledijng 
what is moft excellent in the univerfe, thou defireS 
to fubflitute in his place what is moft vile and con* 
temptible. 

Confider all the works of mens hands ; all the invent 
tions of human wit, in which thou affedeft fo nice a 
difcernme nt s Thou wilt find, that the mofi perfcd pror 
du&ion ftiil proceeds from the mofl perteft thought, and 
that it is MiHD alone which we admire, while wc bc*^ 
ftow our applaufe on the graces of a well-proportioned 
fiatue^ or ike fymmetry of a noble pile* The ftatuary, 

the 
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ttie ircfaited comes dill in view, and makes us refic^ 
en the brauty of bis arc and contrivancr, which, from a 
lieap of unformed matter, could extradl fuch expreffioQf 
and proportions. This fuperior beauty of thought an4 
intelligence thou thyrdf acknowledgeft, while thou in« 
Titcft us to contemplate, in thy condud, the barrnony 
of aflFedions, the dignity of fentiments, and all thofc 
graces of a mind, which chiefly merit our attention* 
But why ftoppeft thou ihort ? Seed thou nothing farther. 
that is valuable? Amid thy rapturous applaufcs of beauty 
and order, art thou ftill ignorant where is to be found 
the mod confummate beauty, the mod perfed order? 
Compare the works ot art with thofe of nature* The 
one are but imitations of the other. The nearer art 
approaches to nature, the more perfect is it edecmed* 
But dill, how wide arc its neared approaches, and what 
an immenfe interval may be obfcrved between them ? 
Art copies only the outiide of nature, leaving the inward 
and more admirable fprings and principles ; as exceedf 
ing her imitation ; as beyond her comprehenfion. Art 
copies only the minute produAions ot nature, drfpairing 
to reach that grandeur and ma^irnificence, which are fo 
aftonifhing in the madcrly works of her original. Can 
we then be (b blind as not to difcover an intelligence 
and a dcfign in the exquifue and moil dupendous con- 
trivance of the univerfc? Can we be fo dupid as not to 
{eel the warmed raptures of worQiip and adoration, upon 
the contemplatiA of that intelligent beiiig, fo infinitely 
good and wife? 

The mod perfeit happinefs, furely, mud arife from 
die contemplation of the mod perfed objcd. But what 
piore perfefk than beauty and virtue ? And where is 
beauty to be found equal to that of the univerfe ? Or 
virtue, which can be compared to the benevolence and 
judice of the Deity ? If aught can diminifti the pleafure 
of this contemplation, it mud be either the narrowne& 
of our faculties, which conceals from us the greated part 
of thefe beauties and pcrfcdions ; or the ihortnefe of 
9ur Uves^ which allows not time fufficicnt to indruA us 

in 
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irfthem. But it is our comfort, that, if we einpIo)t 
yorthily the faculties here affigned us, they will be en- 
larged in another (late of exiftence, fo as to render^ us 
more fuitable worfhippers of our Maker : And that the 
taik, which can never be finiihed in time^ will be tho 
bufinefs of an eternity* 
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The Sceptic. 

I HAVE long entertained a fufpicion with regard to 
the decifions of philofophers upon all fubjeds, and 
found in myfelf a greater inclination tp difpute, thati 
aflent to their conclufions. There is one miftake to 
which they feem liable, almoft without exception ; thejr 
confine too much their principles, and make no account 
of that vaft variety which nature has fo much affeded 
in all her operations. When a philofopher has once laid 
hold of a favourite principle, which perhaps accounts for 
many natural effeds, he extends the fame principle over 
the whole creation, and reduces to it every phenomenon, 
though by the moft violent and abfurd rcafoning. Our 
own mind being narrow and contracted, we cannot ex- 
tend our conception to the variety and extent of nature^ 
but imagine, that (he is as much bounded in her opera- 
tions as we are in our fpeculation. 

But if ever this infirmity of philofophers is to be fuf- 
pefted on any occafion, it is in their rcafonings concer- 
ning human life, and the methods of attaining bappineis* 
In that cafe they are led aftray, not only by the narrow- 
nefs of their underftandings, but by that alfo of their 
paflions* Almofl: every one has a predominant inclina- 
tion, to which bis other dcfircs and affedions fubmit, 
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Ittd^which governs him, though perhaps with fcxne JTlter» 
Vab^^ through the whole courfe of his life. It is difficult 
for him to apprehend, that any thing which appears to- 
tally indifferent to him^ can ever give enjoyment to any 
perfon, or can pofiefs charms which altogether efc^ipe his 
obfervation* His own ptirfuits are always, in his ac-^ 
county the moft engaging ; the objefts of his pSffion, 
the moft valuable; and the road which he purfues, the 
only one that leads to happinefs. 

But would thefe prejudiced rcafoncrs rcflcd a moment, 
there are many obvious inftances and arguments fuffi- 
cient to undeceive them^ and make them enlarge, thcif 
maxims and principles. Do they not fee the vaft variety 
of inclinations and purfuits among our fpecics ; where 
each man feems fully fatisfied with his own courfe of lifc^ 
and would efteem it the greateft unhappinefs to be con- 
fined to that of his neighbour ? Do they not feel in them- 
felves, that what pleafcs at onetime difpleafes at another^ 
by the change of inclination ; and that it is not in theit" 
power, by their utmoft efforts^ to rccal that tafte or ap* 
petite which formerly beftowed charms on what now 
appears indiffierent or difagreeable ? What is the meaning 
therefore of thofe general preferences of the town ot 
country life, of a life of aftion or one of plcafure, of 
retirement or fociety ; when, befides the different incli- 
nations of different men, every one's experience may 
convince him^ that each of thefe kinds of life is agreeable 
in its turn J and that their variety or their judicious mix- 
ture chiefly contributes to the rendering all of them agree- 
able ? 

Bat (hall this bufinefs be allowed to go altogether at 
adventures? And mud a man confult only his humour 
and inclination, in order to determine his courfe of life« 
without employing his rcafon to inform him what road 
is preferable, and leads mod furely to happinefs ? I9 
there no difference then between one man's conduft and 
another i 

I anfwer, there is a great difference. One man, fol- 
lowing his inclination, in choofmg his courib of life, 

K may 
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may employ much furer means for fucceeding that! aiK^ 
ther, who is led by his inclination into the fame coarfe 
of life, and purfucs the fame objeft. Are rkbes the chief 
cbje^ of your dejires? Acquire fkill in your profef&on ; 
be diligent in the exercife of it ; enlarge the circle of . 
your friends and acquaintance ; avoid pleafure and ex* 
pence ; and never be generous but with a view of gain- 
ing more than you could fave by frugality. Would ym 
acquire the public efleernf Guard equally againft the ex* 
trcmes of arrogance and fawning. Let it appear that 
you fet a value upon yourfelf, but without defpifing 
others. If you fall into either of the extremes; you ci- 
ther provoke mens pride by your infolence, or teach 
them to defpife you by your timorous fubmiffion, and 
by the mean opinion which you feem to entertain of 
yourfclf. 

Thefe, you fay, are the maxims of common prudence 
and difcretion ; what every parent inculcates oh his 
child, and what every man of fenfe purfues in the courfe 
of life which he has chofen. — What is it then you de- 
fire more ? Do you coipe to a philolbpher as to a eunnifig 
man J to learn fomething by magic or witchcraft, beyond 
what can be known by comnK)n prudence and difcre- 
tion? Yes; we come to a philofopher to be tn- 

ftrufted, how we fliall choofe our ends, more than the 
means for attaining thcfc ends : We want to know what 
defire we (hall gratify, what paffion we (hall comply with, 
what appetite we fhall indulge. As to the reft, we truft 
to common fenle, and the general maxims of the world 
for our inftruSion. 

I am forry then I have pretended to be a philofopher : 
For I find your queftions very perplexing ; and am ia 
danger, if my anfwer be too rigid and fcvere, of pailing 
for a pedant and fcholaltic ; if it be toa eafy and free, 
of being taken for a preacher of vice and immorality. 
However, to fatisfy you, 1 (hall deliver my opinion up- 
on the matter, and iliall only dcfirc you to eltecm it of 
as Kttle cunfequence as 1 do myfclf. By that means you 

will 
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If we cah deijend upoti any principle which we learn 
from philofophy^ thisj 1 think, may be confidered as 
certain and iindoiibted) that there is nothing in itfelf' 
Valuable or defpicable, defirable or hatefulj beautiful or 
deformed ; but that thefe attributes arife from the par^ 
ticular conflitution and fabric of human fentimcnt and 
affeflion. What feems the moft delicious food to one 
animal^ appears loathfome to another : What afFeds thd 
feeling of one with delight^ produiges uneaflnefs in ano« 
ther. This is <:onfefredly the cafe with regard to all the 
bodily fenfes : But if we examine the matter more ac- 
curately^ we (hall find, that the fame obferyation holds 
even whci-e the mind concurs with the body^ and mingles 
its fentimeiit with the exterior appetite. 

Defire this pailionate lover to give you a charader o£ 
his iniftrefs : He will tell you, that he is at a lofs for 
tirords to defcribe her charms, and will aik you very 
feriouily, if ever you were acquainted with a goddefs or 
an angel f If you anwer that you never were : He wilt 
then fay^ that it is impoiHble for you to form a concep* 
tion of fuch divine beauties as thofe which bis charmer 
}x)flefles ; fo complete a fhape i fuch well-proportioned 
features j fo etigaging an air ; fuch fweetnefs of difpofi* 
tion ; fuch gaiety of humour. You can infer nothings 
however, from all this difcourfe^ but that the poor maa 
is in love i and that the general appetite between the 
lexe^^ which nature has infufed into all animals, is i\\ 
him determined to a particular obje£l by fome qualities^ 
which give him pleafure. The fame divine creature, not 
only to a different animal, but alfo to a different man^ 
Appears a mere mortal beings and is beheld with the 
utmofl indifference. 

Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in favour 
of their offspring. As ibon as the belplefs infant fees 
the light, though in every other eye it appears a defpi* 
cable and a miferable creature, it is regarded by its fond 
parent with the utmoft affe^ion^ and is preferred to 
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every other objcft, however perfeft and accomplifiicd^' 
The paffion alone, arifmg from the original ftrufture 
and formation of human nature, bellows a value on the 
inoft infignificant objedl. 

We may pufh the fame obfervation further, and may 
conclude, that even when the mind operates alone, and 
feeling the fcntiment of "blame or approbation, pronoun- 
ces one object deformed and odious, another beautifuf 
and amiable : 1 fay, that even in this cafe, thofe quali- 
ties are not really in the objcfts, but belong entirely^ 
to the fentiment of that mind which blames or praifes. 
1 grant, that it will be more difEcult to make this pro^ 
pofition evident, and, as it were, palpable to negligent 
thinkers ; becaufe nature is more uniform in the fenti* 
ments of the mind than in moft feelings of the body, 
and produces a nearer refemblance in the inward than 
in the outward part of human kind. There is fomcr 
thing approaching to principles in mental tafte ; and cri- 
tics can reafon and difpute more plaufibly than cooks or 
perfumers. We may obferve, however, that this unifor- 
mity among human kind hinders not, but that there is 
a confiderable diverfity in the fentiments of beauty and 
worth ; and that education, cuftom, prejudice, caprice, 
and humour, frequently vary our tafte of this kind. You 
will never convince a man who is not accuftomed to 
Italian mufic, and has not an ear to follow its intrica- 
cies, that a Scotch tunc is not preferable. You have 
not even any fingle argument, beyond yom* own taftc, 
which you can employ in your behalf: And to your 
antagonift, his particular tafle will always appear a more 
convincing argument to the contrary. If you be wife, 
each of you will allow that the other may be in the 
right ; and having many other inftances of this diverfity 
of tafte, you will both confefs, that beauty and worth 
are merely of a relative nature, and confift in an agree- 
able fentiment, produced by an objeft in a particular 
mind, according to the peculiar flrudure and conftitu- 
tion of that mitid. 

By this diverfity of fentiment, obfervable in human 

kind^ 
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kiiid^ nature has~ perhaps intended to make us fenfible 
of her authority, and let us fee what furprifing changes 
fhe could produce on the pailions and defires of man* 
kind, merely by the change of their inward fabric, 
without any alteration on the objeds. The vulgar may 
even be convinced by this argument : But men, accuf* 
tomed to thinking, may draw a more convincing, at 
leaft a more general argument, from the very nature of 
the fubje£l. 

In the operation of reafoning, the mind does nothing 
but run over its obje^s, as they are fuppofed to (land 
in reality, without adding any thing to them, or dimi* 
nifhing any thing from them. If I examine the Ptolo- 
MA2C and CoPERNicAN fyftems, I endeavour only, by 
my inquiries, to know the real (ituation of the planets ; 
that is, in other words, I endeavour to give them, in my 
conception, the fame relations that they bear towards 
each other in the heavens. To this operation of the 
mind, therefore, there feems to be always a real, though 
often an unknown ftandard, in the nature of things; 
nor is truth or falfebood variable by the various appre* 
henfions of mankind. Though all human race ihould 
for ever conclude, that the fun moves, and the earth 
remains at reft, the fun (lirs not an inch from his place 
for all thefe reafonings ; and fuch conclufions are eter- 
nally falfe and erroneous. 

But the cafe is not the fame with the qualities oibeau* 
tijul and defarmedy deJirabJe and odious, as with truth and 
falfebood. In the former cafe, the mind is not content 
with merely furveying its objeds as they ftand in them* 
felves ; it alfo feels a fentiment of delight or uneafinefs, 
approbation or blame, confequent to that furvey ; and 
this fentiment determines it to affix the epithet beautiful 
or deformed, dejirable or odious. Now, it is evident, that 
this fentiment muft depend upon the particular fabric or 
ftru£lure of the mind, which enables fuch particular 
forms to operate in fuch a particular manner, and pro* 
duces a fympathy or conformity between the mind and 
VA objects. Vary the ftrudure of the mind or inward 
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organs, the fentiment no longer follows, though the forni 
remains the fame. The fentiment being di^erent from 
the object, and ariiing from its operation upon the organs 
cf the mind, an alteration upon the latter mud vary tho 
cifeft, nor can the fame objcd, prefented to a mind to- 
tally different, produce the fame fentiment. 

This conclufion every one is apt to draw pf bimftlf 
nvithout much philofopby, where the fentiment is evii 
dently diflinguifhable from the objeft. Who is not fen*. 
fible, that power, and glory, and vengeance, arc not 
defirable of tbemfelves, but derive all their value from 
the ftru£tur^ of human pafiions, which begets a defire 
towards fuch particular purfuits? But with regard tq 
beauty, either natural or moral, the cafe is commonly 
fuppofed to be different. The agreeable quality i$ 
thought to lie in the objed, not in the fentiment ; dnd 
that merely becaufe the fentiment is not fo turbulent and 
violent as to didinguiih itfclf, in an evident maxiner, 
from the perception of the objeft. 

But a little reflci^ion fuffices to< diilingui(h them* A 
]iian may know exadly all the circles and ellipfes of the 
CoPERMiCAN fyftem, and all the irregular fpirats of tho 
Ptolomaic, without perceiving that the former 19 
'more beautiful than the latter. Euclip has fal)y ex- 
plained every quality of the circle, but has not^ in any 
proportion, faid a word of its beauty. The rcafon is 
evident. Beauty is not a quality qf the circle. It lies 
not in any pare of the line, %/f;ho/e parts are all equally 
fliftant from a common centre. |}t is only the eSt^ 
which that figure produces upon a mind, whofe particular 
fabricorftru^urc renders it fufceptible of fuch fcntiments. 
In vain would you look for it in . the circle, pr feck it, 
either by your fenfes or by mathematical reafcMiings, ir\ 
all the properties of that figure. 

The mathematician, who took no other pleafure in 
reading Virgil, but that of examining Eneas^s voyage 
by the map, might perfeftly unclerftand the meaning of 
every Latin word employed by that divine author ; and 
fcpnl^cjucntl^j might hav^ a diftinft idga of tjie whole nar- 
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ration. He would even have a more diftinft idea of it, 
than they could attain who had not fludicd fo exactly 
^ ^€<>g''aphy of the poem. He knew, therefore, every 
thing in the poem: But he was ignorant of its beauty; 
becaufe the beauty, properly fpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but in the fentiment or tafte of the reader. And 
where a man has no fuch delicacy of temper, as to makd 
him feel this fentiment, he muft be ignorant of the beauty, 
though poficlTed of the fcjence and underftanding of an 
aogcl*. 

The inference upon the whole is, that it is not from 
the value or worth of the objefl, which any pcrfon pur. 
foes, that we can determine his enjoyment, but merely 
from the paffion with which he purfues it, and the fuc* 
cefs which he meets with in his purfuit. Objects hava 
abfolutely no worth or value in themfelves. They 
derive their worth merely from the paffion. if that be 
ftrong, and fteady, and fuccefsful, the perfon is happy* 
It cannot reafonably be doubted, but a little mifs, drefled 
in a new gown for a dancing- fchool ball, receives as 
complete enjoyment as the greateft orator, who triumphs 
in the fplendor of his eloquence, while he governs thd 
paffions and refolutions of a numerous afTembly. 

All the difference, therefore, betwen one man and 
another with regard to life, confifts cither in the pajjion 
or in the enjoyment: And thefe differences are fufEcient to 
produce the wide extremes of happinefs and mifery. 

To be happy, the pajjion muft neither be too violent 
nor too remifs. In the firft cafe, the mind is in a perpe- 
tual hurry and tumult ; in the fecond, ic finks into a 
difagreeable indolence and lethargy. 

To be happy, the paffion mufl be benign and focial ; 
not rough or fierce. The aficftions of the latter kind 
are not near fo agreeable to the feeling as thofe of the 
former. Who will compare rancour and animofity, ^ny^ 
and revenge, to friendfhip, benignity, clemency, and 
gratitude ^ 

To be happy, the paffion muft be cheerful and gay, 
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not gloomy and melancholy. A propeniity to hope and 
joy is real riches; one to fear and forrow, real poverty. 

Some paffions or inclinations, in the enjoyment of their 
pbjcft, are not fo fteady or conftant as others, nor convey 
fuch durable pleafure and fatisfadipn. Philefophical de* 
votion^ for infbnce, like the entbufiafm of a poet, is the 
tranfitory cffe£t of high fpirits, great leifure, a fine genius, 
9nd a habit of iludy and contemplation : But notwith- 
(landing all thefe circumftances, an abAra£(:, invifiblo 
object, like that which natural religion alone prefents to 
^s, cannot long a£luate the mind, or be of any moment 
in life. To render the paflion of countenance, we moft 
find fome method of affecting the fenfcs and imagioa* 

5 ion, and mud embrace fome hijlorical as well as phi'* 
ofophical account of the divinity. Popular fuperfti* 
tions and obfervances are even found to be of ufe in this 
particular. 

Though the tempers of men be very different, yet wo 
may fafely pronounce in general, that a life of pleafure 
cannot fupport itfelf fo long as one of bufmefs, but is 
much more fubjed to fatiety and difguft. The anokufe- 
ments which are the mod durable, have all a mixture of 
application and attention in them; fuch as gaming an4 
hunting. And in general, bufinefs and action fill up all 
the great vacancies in human life. 

But where the temper is the belt difpofed for 2Xiyenjoy^ 
ment^ the objcft is often wanting ; And in thjs refpea, 
the paflions which purfue external objefta contribute 
not fo much to happinefs, as thofe whiqh reft in our* 
felves ; fince we are neither fo certain of attaining fuch 
objefts, nor fo fecure in poffeffing them. A paflion for 
learning is preferable, with regard to happinefs, to one 
for riches. 

Some men are pofTeffed of great ftrength of mind ; 
and even when they purfue external objeds, are not 
much affcftcd by a difappointment, but renew their 
application and induflry with the greateft cheerfulnefs^ 
Nothipg^ cpntribqte$ mQre to happiiief^ tban fuch ^ tura 
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According to this ihort and imperfect (ketch of human 
life, the happieft difpofition of mind is the virtuous; or, 
in other words, that which leads to adion and employ- 
ment, renders us fenfible to the focial paffions, fteels the 
heart againft the afiauhs of fortune, reduces the affedions 
cp a jufl: moderation, makes our own thoughts an enter- 
tainment to us, and inclines us rather to the pleafures of 
focieity and converfation, than to thofe of the fenfes* 
This, in the mean time, mud be obvious to the moft 
rarelefs reafoner, that all ditpofitions of mind are not 
^like favourable to happinefs, and that one paflion or 
humour may be extremely defirable, while another is 
equally di^greeable. And indeed, all the difference 
between the conditions of life depends upon the mind ; 
tior is there any one fituation of affairs, in itfelf, prefer* 
isible to another. Good and ill, both natural and moral, 
are entirely relative to human fentiment and affeftion. 
No man would ever be unhappy, could he alter his feel- 
ings, PnoTEy s-like, he would elude all attacks, by the 
continual alterations of bis fhape and form. 

But of this refource natqre has, in a great meafure, 
deprived us. The fabric and conftitution of our mind 
po more depends on our choice than that of our body. 
The generality of men have not even the fmallcfl: notion, 
(hat any alteration in this refped can ever be defirable. 
As a ftream neccffarily follows the feveral inclinations of 
the ground on which it runs ; fo are the ignorant and 
thoughtlefs part of mankind aduated by their natural 
propenftties. guchj^ are cffeftually excluded from all 
pretenfions to philofophy, and the medicine of the mindj fo 
jftinch boafted. But even upon the wife and thoughtful, 
nature has a prodigious, influence ; nor is it always in a 
man's power, by the utmoft art and induftry, to corrcft 
his temper, and attain that virtuous character to which 
he afpircs. The empire of philofophy extends over a 
few ; and vnth regard to thefe too, her authority is very 
weak and limited. Men may well be fenfible of the 
y^iu^ of virtue, and may defire to attain it} but it is not 
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always certain that they will be fuccefsful in their 
wifhes* 

Whoever confidcrs, without prejudice, the courfe of 
human a£tions, will find, that mankind are almoft en- 
tirely guided by conftitution and temper, and that gene- 
ral maxims have little influence, but fo far as they afie£t 
our tafte or fentiment. ]f a man have a lively fenfe of 
honour and virtue, with moderate paffions, his conduct 
will always be conformable to the rules of morality ; or 
if he depart from them, his return will be eafy and ex- 
peditious. On the other hand, where one is bom of 
lo perverfe a frame of mind, of fo callous and infenfible 
a difpofition, as to have no relifh for virtue or humanity, 
no fympathy with his fellow*creatures, no defirc of 
efteem and applaufe ; fuch a one muft be allowed en* 
tirely incurable, nor is there any remedy in philofophy. 
lie reaps no fatisfa£lion but from low and fenfual obje^, 
or from the indulgence of malignant paffions : He feels 
no remorfe to control his vicious inclinations : He has 
not even that fenfe or tafte which is requifite to make 
him defire a better charafler. For my part, I know not 
how I Ihould addrcfs myfelf to fuch a one, or by what 
arguments I ihould endeavour to reform him. Should I 
tcli him of the inward fafisfaftion which refults from 
laudable and humane aflions, the delicate pleafure of 
difintereftcd love and fricndfhip, the lafting enjoyments 
of a good name and an cftablifhcd charaftcr, he might 
jtlill reply, that thefe were perhaps pleafures to fuch a& 
were fufceptible of them; but that, for his part, he finds 
himfcif of a quite different turn and difpofition. I mufl 
repeat it ; my philofophy affords no remedy in fuch a 
cafe, nor could I do any thing but lament this perfon's 
unhappy condition. But then I alk. If any other philo- 
fophy can afford a remedy; or if it be poffible, by any 
fyftem, to render all mankind virtuous, however perverfe 
may be their natural frame of mind ? Experience will 
foon convince us of the contrary ; and I will venture to 
affirm, that perhaps the chief benefit which refults from 
philofophy, arifes in an indircft manner, and proceeds 
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more from\t% fecret, infenfible influence, than from its 
immediate application. 

It is certain, that a ferious attention to the fciences 
and liberal arts foftens and humanizes the temper, and 
eherifhes thofe fine emotions, in which true virtue and 
honour confifl:. It rarely, very rarely happens, that a 
man of tafte and learning is not, at leafl:, an honeft man, 
whatever frailties may attend him. The bent of his 
mind to fpeculative (Indies mult mortify in him the paf- 
fions of intereft and ambition, and mufl at the fame 
time give bin> a greater fenfibility of all the decencies 
and duties of life. He feels more fully a moral diftinc- 
tion in characters and manners ; nor is his fenfe of this 
kind diminiihed, but, on the contrary, it i3 mtrch in« 
creafed by fpeculation. 

Befides fuch inCenfible changes upon the temper and 
difpofltion, it is highly probable that bthers may be pro- 
duced by ftudy and application. The prodigious effeds 
of education may convince us, that the mind is not al- 
together (lubborn and inflexible,but will admit of many 
alterations from its original make and ftru£ture« Let a 
man propofe to himfclf the model of a charaftcr which 
Jie approves; let him be well acquainted with thofe 
particulars in which his own charafter deviates from 
this model ; let him keep a conftant watch over him- 
felf, and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from- the 
vices toward^ the virtues; and I doubt not but, in time, 
lie will find in his temper an alteration for the better. 

Habit is another powerful means of reforming the 
mind, and implanting in it good difpofnions and incli- 
nations. A man who continues in a courfe of fobriety 
and temperance, will bate riot and diforder : If he engage 
in bgfinefs or ftudy, indolence will feem a punishment to 
bim: If he conflrain himfelf to praftife beneficence and 
affability, he will foon abhor all inftances of pride and 
violence. Where one is thoroughly convinced that the 
virtuous courfe of life is preferable; if he have but refo- 
imion enough, for fomc time, to impofe a violence on 
t;i(i^elf } his reformation needs not be defpaircd of. The 
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misfortune is, that this convidion and this refolutioa 
. never can have place, unlefs a man be before-hand to* 
lerably virtuous. 

Here then is the chief triumph of art and philofophy: 
It infenftbly refines the temper, and it points out to us 
thofe difpofitions which we ihould endeavour to attun, 
by a conftant bent of mind and by repeated habiu Be- 
yond this 1 cannot acknowledge it to have great influ- 
ence ; and I mud entertain doubts concerning all thofe 
exhortations and confolations, which are in fuch vogue 
among fpeculative reafoners. 

We have already obferved, that no objeds are in 
themfelves defirable. or odious, valuable or defpicable ; 
but that objeds acquire thefe qualities from the particu- 
lar character and conftitution of. the mind which fur- 
Teys them. To diminiOi, therefore, or augment any 
perfon's value for an objed, to excite or moderate his 
paflions, there are no dired arguments or reafons which 
can be employed with any force or influence. The catch- 
ing of flies, like Domitian, if it give more pleafurc, is 
preferable to the hunting of wild beads, like William 
nuFX>6, or conquering of kingdoms like Alexander. 

But though the value of every objcd can be determi- 
9ed only by the fentiment or paflion of every individual^ 
we may obferve, that the paflion, in pronouncing its ver* 
did, confldcrs not the objed fimply as it is in itfelf, but 
furveys it with all the circumflances which attend it. 
A man tranfported with joy on account of poflefling a 
diamond, confines not bis view to the gliftering (lone 
before him : he alfo conflders its rarity \ and thence 
chiefly arifes bis plcafure and exultation. Here therefore 
a philofophcr may ilep in, and fugged particular views 
and confiderations and circumdances, which otherwife 
would have efcaped us ; and, by that means, he may 
either moderate or excite any particular paflion. 

It may feem unrcafonable abfolutely to deny the au- 
thority of philofophy in this rcfpcd: But it mud be 
confefled, that there lies this drong prefumption againd 
it, that, if thefe views be natural and obvious, they would 
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bave cfccurred of themfelves, without the affiftance of 
philofopby ; if they be not natural, they never can have 
any influence on the affections. Thefe are of a very deli* 
cate nature, and cannot be forced'or conftrained by the 
utmoft art or induftry. A confideration which we fcek 
for on purpofe, which we enter into with difficulty^ 
which we cannot retain without care and attention, wUl 
never produce thofe genuine and durable movements of 
paifion, which are the refult of nature, and the confti- 
tution of the mind.^ A man may as well pretend to cure 
himfelf of love, by viewing his miftrefs through the arti-' 
ficial medium of a mlcrofcope or profpcft, and beholding 
there the coarfenefs of her (kin, and monftrous difpro«« 
portion of her features, as hope to excite or moderate 
any paflion by the artificial arguments of a Sjeneca or 
an £picT£Tus. The remembrance of the natural af- 
pefk and iit^ation of the obje£l, will in both cafes ililt 
recur upon him. The reflexions of philofophy are too 
fubtile and diftant to take place in common life, or era- 
dicate any affedion. The air is too fine to breathe in, 
where it is above the winds and clouds of the atmpf*^ 
pbere. 

Another defeft of thofe refined refle£Uon$ which phi* 
lofophy fuggefts to us, is, that commonly they cannot 
diminiih or extinguifh our vicious pafHons,* without di« 
minifhing or extinguifhing fuch as are virtuous, and ren-* 
dering the mind totally indifferent and unaXive. They 
are, for the mod part, general, and are applicable to alt 
our affedions. In vain do we hope to dire& their in^* 
fluence only to one fide. If by inceffant fludy and me- 
ditation we listve rendered them intimate and prefent to 
us, they will operate throughout, and fpread an univerfal 
infenfibility over the mind. When we dcftroy the nerves, 
we extinguifh the fenfe of pleafure, together with that 
of pain, in the human body. 

It will be eafy, by one glance of the eye, to find one 
or other of thefe defeds in moft of thofe philofophicai 
refleflions, fo much celebrated both in ancient and mo- 
dem times* Let not the injuries or violence of men^ fay the 
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philofophers *, ever di/ccmpo/e ym by anger or hdtnif 
Would you be dngry at the ape for its malice^ or the tygef 
for its ferocity? This rcfledion leads us into a bad opi* 
nion of human nature, and mud extingui(h the fodal 
affefttons* It tends alfo to prevent all femorfe fdr a 
man's own crimes ; when hd confiders, that vice is as 
natural to mankind as the particular inftin&s to bratd* 
creatures^ 

All ills arife from the order of the univerfe^ which is db^ 

filutely perfeil. Would you wifh to difturbfo divine an order 

for the fake of your own particular inter eft? What if thei 

ills 1 fuflPer arifc from malice or oppreffion? But the vices 

and imperfedions of men are alfo comprehended in, the order 

of the univerfe: 

If plagues and earthquakes break not lyeav^n^s defign^ 
Why then ahoKoiAor a Catiline ? 
Let this be allowed ; and my own vices will alfo be a 
part of the fame order. 

To one who faid, that none were happy who were 
not above opinion, a Spartan replied^ Then none an 
happy but knaves and robbers |. 

Man is born to be miferable; and is hefurprifed at any 
particular misfortune? And can he give way to for row and 
lamentation upon account of any dif after? Yes : He very 
reafonably laments that he (hould be born to be mifer« ' 
able. Your confolation prefents a hmidred ills f^r one^ 
of which you pretend to eafe him, ^ 
' Tou fhould always have before your eyes deaths difedfei 
poverty y blindnefs^ exile, calumny^ and infamy^ as ills which 
are incident to human nature. If any one ofthefe ills fall f0 
your lot, you will bear it the better when you have reckoned 
upon it. I anfwer, if we confine ourfelves to a general 
and diftant reflection on the ills of human life, that can 
have no efFeft to prepare us for them. If by clofe and 
intcnfc meditation we render them prefent and intimate 
to us, that is the true fecret for poifoning all our plea* 
fiircs, and rendering us perpetually miferable. 

Tour forrow is fruit lefs, and will not change the courfe 

♦ Plut. De ira cohihenda. f Plut. Lacan Jifophthsg. 
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efdeJHny. Very true : And for that very rcafon I am 
forry. 

Cicero^s confolation for deafnefs is fomevvhat carious* 
How many languages are there^ fays he, which you do not 
underjiand? The Punic, Spanish, Gallic, -Egyp- 
tian, &c. With regard to all thefe^you are as if you wen 
deaf J yet you are indifferent about the matter. Is it them 
fo great a misfortune to be deaf to one language more * f . 

1 like better the repartee of AntipaT£R the Cyre- 
viAC, when feme women were condoling with him fot 
bis blindnefs: What! lays he, Do you think there are no 
fleafures in the dark? 

Nothing can be more deftruHive^ fays Fontenelle, t9 
ambitioni and the paj/ion for conquefl^ than the truefyjlem 
of ajironomy. What a poor thing is even the whole globe in 
comparifon of the infinite extent of nature f This confidcra- 
tion is evidently too diftant ever 10 have any efFcft. Or, 
if it had any, would it not deflroy patriotifm as well as 
ambition ? The fame gallant a.uthor adds with fome 
reafon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are the only 
objcds which lofe nothing of their luftre or value from 
the mod extenfive views of aftronomy, but ftand proof 
againft every fyftcm. Would philofophers advife us to 
limit our affe£iion to them? 

Exile^ fays Plutarch to a friend in banifhment, is no 
einl: Mathematicians tell usj that the whole earth is but a 
pointy compared to the heavens. To change one^s country then 
is little more than to remove from oneflreet to another. Man 
it not a plants rooted to a certain fpot of earth : All foils and 
all climates are alike fuited to him f . Thefe topics arc 
admirable, could they fall only into the hands of banifb- 
ed perfons. But what if they come alfo to the knowledge 
of thofe who are employed in public affairs, and deftroy 
all their attachment to their native country? Or will they 
operate like the quack's medicine, which is equally good 
for a diabetes and a dropfy ? 

It is ccrtain,^ were a fuperior being thruft into a hu« 
man body, that the whole of life would to him appear fo 

mean, 
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mean, contemptible, and puerile, that he n^ver cottld M 
induced to take part in any thing, and would fcaroely 
give attention to what pafies around him. To engage 
him to fuch a condefcenfion as to play even the part c^ 
a Philip with zeal and alacrity, would be much more 
difEcult than to conftrain the fame Philip, after having 
been a king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend 
old fhoes with proper care and attention ; the occupatkm 
which LuciAN aflignshim in the infernal regions. Now 
all the fame topics of difdain towards human affiurt^ 
which could operate on this fuppofed being, occur alfo 
to the philofopher; but beipg in fome meafure difpropor* 
tioned to hunian capacity, and npt being fortified by the 
experience of any thing better, they make not a full im* 
prefiion on him. He fees, but he feels not fufficiently 
their truth ; and is always a fublime philofopber when 
he needs not ; that is, as long as nothing diiturbs him 
or rouzes his affedions. While others play, he wonderat 
at their keenncfs and ardour ; but he no fooner puts ia: 
his own (lake, than he is commonly tranfported with tho 
fame paflions that he had fo much condemned while he 
remained a fimple fpedator. 

There arc two confiderations chiefly to be met witb 
in books of philofophy, from which any important effeft 
is to be expcded, and that becaufe thefe confiderations 
are drawn from common life, and occur upon the moffc 
fuperficial view of human affairs. When we refled on 
the (hortnefs and uncertainty of life, how defpicable feem 
all our purfuits of happinefs ? And even if we would 
extend our concern beyond our own life, how frivolous 
appear our mod enlarged and mod generous projeds ; 
when we confider the inceflTant changes and revolutions 
of human affairs, by which laws and learning, books and 
governments, are hurried away by time, as by a rapid 
ftream, and are lod in the immenfe ocean of matter?- 
Such a reflcftion certainly tends to mortify all our paf* 
fions : But does it not thereby counterwork the artifice 
of nature, who has happily deceived us into an opinion^ 
that human life is of fome importance ? And may not 
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fudl a ttflcdkm be employed vith foceeS by TolopgucHit 
rcafimen, in order to lead os from the paths of adioQ 
and Tirtae into die flowery fields of mdolence and idea* 
fore? 

We are informed by Thucidtdes, that, during the 
£unoiit pbgue of ATHSNaiy when death fixmed prefent 
to erery one, a diffidute mirth and gaiety prevailed amon^ 
the peojde, who exhorted one another to make the moft 
of fife as long as it endured. The £une obfenration is 
made by Boccace with regard to the plague of Fjlo- 
KBNCK. A like prindpie makes Ibldiers, during war, 
be more addided to riot and cxpence than any other 
race of men. Prcfent pleafure is always of imponance; 
and whatever diminiflics the importance of all other ob* 
jeds, muft beftow on it an additional influence and 
value. 

The Jkomi philolbphical confideration, which may 
often have an influence on the affedioiiS) is derived from 
a comparifbn of our own condition with the condition of 
odiers. This comparifon we are continually making, 
even in common life ; but the misfortune is, that we are 
rather apt to compare our Situation with that of our fu. 
periors than with that of our inferiors. A philofopber 
correds this natural infirmity^ by turning his view to the 
other fide^ in order to render himfelf eafy in the fituation 
to which fortune has confined him* There are few 
people who are not fufceptible of fome confolation from 
this refle&ion ; though^ to a very good-natured man, the 
view of human miferies ihould rather produce forrow 
than comfort^ and add, to his lamentations for his own 
misfortunes, a deep compaflion for thofe of others. Such 
is the imperfe&ion, even of the beft of thefe philofo* 
pbical topics of confolation *. . 

I fliall conclude this fubjeft with obferving, tha( 
though virtue be undoubtedly the beft choice, when ic 
is attainable ; yet fuch is the diforder and confufion of 
human affairs, that no perfed or regular diltribution of 
happinefs and mifery is ever in this life to be expedcd. 

VoL.L L Not 
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Not only the goods of fortune and the endowmentlflf 
the body (both of which are important), not only ihdk 
advantages^ I fay, are unequally divided between the 
virtuous and vicious, but even the mind itfelf partidECt^ 
in fome degree, of this diforder; and the moft worthy 
charafler, by the very conflttution of the paflions, ca* 
joys not always the higheft felicity. 

It is obfervabie, that though every bodily paia prot 

ceeds from fome diforder in the part or organ, yet the 

pain is not always proportioned to the diforder ; but is 

greater or lefs, according to the greater or le& fenfibiltty 

of the part upon which the noxious humours exert their 

influence A toothach produces more violent convulfioas 

of pain than a phtbifis or a dropfy. In like manner, wkh 

regard to the oeconomy of the mind, we may obferve^ 

that all vice is indeed pernicious; yet the difturbanceor 

pain is not meafurcd out by nature with exa& proper* 

tion to the degree of vice, nor is the man of higheft 

virtue, even abftrading from external accidents, always 

the moft happy. A gioomy and melancholy difpofition 

is ccTtzmly ^ to our fentiments J a vice or imper6e£tion ; but 

as it may be accompanied with great fenfe of honour and 

great integrity, it may be found in very worthy cha# 

raders ; ttK>ugh it is fuflicicnt alone to imbitter lite, and 

render tlie perfon affcded with it completely miferable* 

On the other hand, a felfiih villain may poflcfs a fpring 

and alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of hearty which 

is indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded much 

beyond its merit ; and when attended with good fortune, 

will compenfate for the uncafmeis and remorfe ariiing 

from all the other vices. 

i fhall add, as an obfervation to the fame purpofc, 
that it a man be liable to a vice or imperfedion, it may 
often happen, that a good quality which he poflefles 
along with it, will render him more miferable than if he 
were completely vicious. A perlbn of fuch imbecility 
of temper as to be eafily broken by afflidion, is more 
unhappy for being endowed with a generous and friendly 
dirpofuion, which gives him a lively concern for others, 

and 
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and cxpofes him the more to fortune and accidents* A 
fenfe of fhame, in an imperfe^ chara6tcr, is certainly a 
virtue ; but produces great uneafinefs and retnorie, from 
\rtiidi the abandoned villain is entirely free. A very 
amorous comfdexion, with a heart incapable of friend- 
fliip, is happier than the fame excefs in love with a ge- 
nerofity of temper, which tranfports a man beyond him* 
felf, and renders him a total flavc to the objeft of his 
paffion. 

In a word, human life is more governed by fortune 
than by reafon ; is to be regarded more as a dull pallime 
than as a ferious occupation; and is more influenced by 
particular humour than by general principles. Shall we 
engage ourfelves in it with paiEon and anxiety? It is not 
worthy of fo much concern. Shall wc be indifferent 
about what happens ? We lofe all the pleafure of the 
game by our phlegm ,and careleflhefs. While we are 
reafoning concerning life, life is gone ; and death, tho* 
perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike the 
fool and the philofopher. To reduce life to exa£l rule 
and method, is commonly a painful, oft a fruitlefs oc« 
cnpation : And is it not alfo a proof, that we overvalue 
the prize for which we contend ? Even to reafon fo 
carefully concerning it, and to fix with accuracy its juft 
idea, would be overvaluing it, were it not that to fome ^ 
tempers this occupation is one of the molt amuiing in 
which life could poffibly be employed. 
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ESSAY XIX. 

Of Polygamy and Divorces* 

AS marriage is an engagement entered into by mix* 
tual confent, and has for its end the propagation 
of the fpecies, it is evident that it muft be fuiccptible of* 
all the variety of conditions which confent* eftablifbeSy 
provided they be not contrary to this end. 

A man, in conjoining himfelf to a woman, is bound 
to her according to the terms of his engagement : lot 
begetting children, he is bound, by all the ties of nature 
and humanity, to provide for their fubiiftence and edu- 
cation. When be has performed thefe two parts of duty, 
no one can reproach him with injuftice or injury. And 
as the terms of his engagement, as well as the methods of 
fubfifting his offspring, may be various, it is mere fuper*' 
fiition to imagine, that marriage can be entirely uniform^ 
and will admit only of one mode or form. Did not bu* 
man laws reflrain the natural liberty of men, every par« 
ticular marriage would be as different as contra^b or 
, bargains of any other kind or fpecies. 

As circumftances vary, and the laws propofe different 
advantages, we find, that in different times and placj:^ 
they impofe different conditions on this important con* 
tra£t. in ToN<^jm, it is ufual for the failors, when the 
ihips come into harbour, to marry for the feafon ; and 
notwithftanding this precarious engagement, they are 
afliired, it is faid, of the ftrifteft fidelity to their bed, as 
well as in the whole management of their affairs, from 
thofe temporary fpoufes. 

I cannot at prefcnt recollcft my authorities ; but I 
have fomcwhcre read, that the republic of Athens, 
having loft many of its citizens by war and peftilence, 
allowed every man to marry two wives, in order the 
fooner to repair the wafte which had been made by thefe 

cala* 
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tihmitits. The poet Euripides happened to be coup« 
led to two noify Vixens, who fo plagued him with their 
jeaiouiies and quarrels, that he became ever after a pro* 
fefled v)oman'bater ; and is the only theatrical writer, 
perhaps the only poet, that ever entertained an averfion 
to the fex. 

In that agreeable romance, called the Hijlory of tbt 
Sevarambiani, where a great many men and a few 
women are fuppofed to be fhip wrecked on a defert coaft; 
the captain of the troop, in order to obviate thofe end* 
lefs quarrels which arofe, regulates their marriages aft^r 
the following manner : He takes a handfome female to 
himfdf alone ; affigns one to every couple of inferior 
officers ; and to five of the lowed rank he gives one wife 
in common. 

The ancient Britons had a fingular kind of marriage, 
to be met with among no other people. Any number of 
them, as ten or a dozen, joined in a fociety together, 
which was perhaps requifite for mutual defence in thofe 
barbarous times, in order to link this fociety the clofer, 
they took an equal number of wives in common ; and 
whatever children were born, were reputed to belong to 
all of them, and were accordingly provided for by the 
whole community. 

Among the inferior creatures, nature herfelf, being 
the fupreme legiflator, prefcribes all the laws which rc« 
gulate their marriages, and varies thofe laws according 
to the different circumftances of the creature. Where 
flie furniflies, with eafe, food and defence to the new- 
bom animal, the prefent embrace terminates the mar- 
riage ; and the care of the offspring is committed en- 
tirely to the female. Where the food is of more difficult 
purchafe, the marriage continues for one feafon, till the 
common progeny can provide for itfelf ; and then the 
union immediately diflblves, and leaves each of tHe par- 
ties free to enter into a new engagement at the cnfuing 
feafon. But nature, having endowed man with reafon, 
has not fo exa£Uy regulated every article of his marriage- 
eontrad, but has left him to adjuft them by his own 
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prudence, according to his particular circumftances and 
fituarion. Municipal laws are a fupply to the wifdomof 
rach individual ; and, at the fame time, by reftraining 
the natural liberty of men, make private intercft fabmic 
to the intrrcft of the public. All' regulations, therefore, 
on this head are equally lawful, and equally conform- 
able to the principles of nature ; though they are not all 
equally convenient, or equally ufeful to fociety. The 
laws m^y allow of polygamy, as among the Eafiem na- 
tions ; or of voluntary divorces, as among the Gt.E£ks 
and Romans ; or they may confine one man to one 
woman, during the whole courfe of their lives^ as among 
the modern Lurofeans. It may not be difagreeable to 
confider the advantages and difadvantagcs which refolt 
from each of thcfe inltitutions. 

The. advoca^tes for polygamy may recommend it as the 
only efTcdual remedy for the diforders of love, and the 
only expedient for freeing men from that flavery to the" 
females, which the natural violence of our paf&ons has 
impofed upon us. By this means alone can we regain 
our rifjht of fovereignty; and, fating our appetite, re-. 
eftablifh the authority of reafon in our minds, and of 
confequcnce our own authority in our families. Man, 
like a weak fovereign, being unable to fupport himfelf 
againd the wiles and intrigues of his fubj '3s, muft play 
one fadtion againft another, and become abfolute by the 
mutual jealoufy of the females. To divide and to govern 
is an univerfal maxim; and by negkding it, theLuRO*> 
PEAKS undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious 
flavery than the Turks or Persians ; who are fubjefted 
indeed to a fovereign that lies at a diftance from them, 
but in their domeftic affairs rule with an uncontroulable 
fway. 

On the other hand, it may be urged with better rea- 
fon, that this fovereignty of the male is a real ufurpation, 
and deftroys that ncarnefs of rank, not to fay equality, 
which nature has eftabliflied between the fexes. We 
arc by nature their lovers, their friends, their patrons : 

Would 
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Vf&M we willingly exchange Aich endearing appella-* 
tiolit for the barbarous tide of maftcr and tyrant? 

In what capacity (hall we gain by this inhuman pro* 
eeeding ? As lovers^ or as huibands ? The lover is to- 
tilly annihilated ; and courtfhip, the mod agreeable 
fcene in life, can no longer have place where women 
haVe not the free dtfpofal of themfelves, but are bought 
and fold like the meancft animal. The hujband is as 
little a gainer, having found the admirable fecret of ex« 
ttnffaifliing every part of love, except its jealoufy. ^ No 
ro(e without its thorn ; but he mud be a fooliih wretch 
indeed, that throws away the rofc and preferves only the 
ihoirtt. 

But the Asiatic manners are as deftrudive to friend- 
ibip as to love. Jealoufy excludes men from all inti* 
macies and familiarities with each other. No one dares 
bring his friend to his houfe or table, left he bring a lover 
to his numerous wives. Hence all over the eaft, each 
£unily is as much feparate from another, as if they were 
ib many diftinft kingdoms. No wonder then, that Solo* 
liON, living like an eaftern prince, with his feven hun* 
dred wives and three hundred concubines, without one 
firiend, could write fo pathetically concerning the vanity 
of the world. Had he tried the fecret of one wife or 
miftrefs, a few friends, and a great many companions, 
he might have found life fomewhat more agreeable. 
Deftroy love and fricndfliip ; what remains in the world 
worth accepting? 

The bad education of children, efpecially children of 
condition, is another unavoidable confequence of thcfe 
eaftern inftitutions. Thofe who pafs the early part of 
life among flavcs, are only qualified to be themfelves 
flares and tyrants ; and in every future intercourfe, ei- 
ther with their inferiors or fuperiors, are apt to forget 
the natural equality of mankind. What attention, too, 
can it be fuppofed a parent, whofe feraglio affords him 
fifty fons, will give to inftilling principles of morality or 
fcience mto a progeny with whom he himfelf is fcarcely 
acquainted, and whom he loves with fo divided an affcc- 
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tion ? Barbarirm, therefore, appears from reafon as well 
as experience, to be the infeparable attendant of poly« 
gamy. 

To render polygamy more odious, I need not recount 
the frightful effcds of jealoufy, and the conftraint iv^ 
which it holds the fair-fex all over the eaft. In thofe 
countries men are not allowed to have any commerce 
with the females, not even phyfictans^ when ficknefs 
may be fuppofed to have extinguiihed all wanton paf* 
fions in the bofoms of the fair, and at the fame time has 
rendered them unfit objeds of deiire. Tourkefout 
tells us, that when he was brought into the grand fig- 
nior's feraglio as a phyiician, he was not a little furprized, 
in looking along a gallery, to fee a great number of na« 
ked arms ftanding out from the fides of the room. He 
could not imagine what this could mean ; till he was 
told, that thofe arms belonged to bodies which he muft 
<:ure, without knowing any more about them than what 
he could learn from the arms. He was not allowed to 
aik a queftion of the patient, or even of her attendants, 
left he might find it neceflary to inquire concerning cir« 
cumftances which the delicacy of the feraglio allows not 
to be revealed. Hence phyficians in the eaft pretend 
to know all difeafes from the pulfe ; as our quacks in 
EuROPB undertake to cure a perfon merely from feeing 
his water. I fuppofe, had Monfieur Tournefort beei^ 
of this latter kind, he would not, in CeNSTANTiHOP^E, 
have been allowed by the jealous TuRKStobefuruiihed 
with materials requifite for exercifing his art. 

In another country, where polygamy is alfo allowed, 
they render their wives cripples, and make their feet of 
no ufe to them, in order to confine them to their own 
houfes. But it will perhaps appear ftrange, that in a 
European country, jealoufy can yet be carried, to fuch 
a height, that it is indecent fo much as to fuppofe that a 
woman of rank can have feet or legs. Witnefs the 
following ftory, which we have from very good autho- 
rity *. When the mother of the late king of Spain was 

oa 
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M her road towards Madrid, (he paflcd through a little 
town in Spain, famous for its manufadory of gloves 
and dockings. The magiftrates of the place thought 
thev could not better exprefs their joy for the reception 
of tneir new queen, than by prefenting her with a fample 
of thofe commodities, for which alone their town was 
remarkable. The major domo^ who conduced the prin- 
ceft, received the gloves very gracioufly ; but when the 
(lockings were prefented, he flung them away with great 
indignation, and fevcrely reprimanded the magidrates 
ibr this egregious piece of indecency. KnimvD^ fays he, 
that a quten of Spain has no legs. The young queen, 
who at that time underftood the language but imperfe£t.i 
ly, and had often been frightened with ftories of Spa< 
NiSH jealoufy, imagined that they were to cut off her 
legs. Upon which fhc fell a crying, and begged them 
to conduft her back to Germany, for that flie never 
eould endure the operation ; and it was with fome diffi- 
culty they could appeafe her. Philip IV. is faid never 
in his life to have laughed heartily but at the recital of 
this ftory. 

Having reje£led polygamy, and matched one man 
with one woman, let us now confider what duration we 
Ihall affign to their union, and whether we (hall admit of 
thofe voluntary divorces which were cuftomary among 
the Gr&eks and Romans. Thofe, who would defend 
this practice may employ the following reafons. 

How often docs difguft and averlion arife after mar- 
riage from the mod trivial accidents, or from an incom* 
patibility of humour; where time, inftead of curing the 
wounds proceeding from mutual injuries, fefters them 
every day the more by new quarrels and reproaches ? 
Let us fcparate hearts, which were not made to aflbciate 
together. Each of them may, perhaps, find another for 
which it is better fitted. At leaft, nothing can be more 
cruel than to preferve by violence an union, which at 
firfl; was made by mutual love, and is now in cffcd dif* 
(olved by mutual hatred. 

But the liberty of divorces is not only a cure to ha- 
tred 
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cred and domcftic quarrels ; it is alfo an admirable pve^ 
fervative againft them, and the only fecret for keeping 
alive that love which drd united the married couple. 
The heart of man delights in liberty ; the very image 
of conftraint is grievous to it : When you would con-^ 
fine it by violence to what would otherwife have been 
Its choice^ the inclination immediately changes, and de- 
fire is turned into averdon. If the public intereft will 
not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that variety which is 
fo agreeable in love ; at leaft deprive us not of that 
liberty which is fo-eflentially requifite. In vain you tell 
mc, that I had my choice of the perfon with whom I 
would conjoin myfelf. I had my choice, it is true, of 
my prifon ; but this is but a fmall comfort, fince it muft 
ftill be a prifon. 

Such are the arguments which may be urged in fa* 
vour of divorces : But there fecm to be thefe three un- 
anfwerable objeftions againft them. Fir/lj What muft 
become of the children upon the reparation of' the pa« 
yents ? Muft they be committed to the care of a ftep- 
mother ; and inftead of the fond attention and concern 
ef a parent, feel all the indifference or hatred of a ftran- 
ger or an enemy ? Thefe inconveniences are fufficiently 
fcit, where nature has made the divorce by the doom 
inevitable to all mortals : And (hall we feck to multiply 
tfaofe inconveniences, by multiplying divorces, and put- 
ting it in the power of parents, upon every caprice, to 
render their pofterity miferable. 

Secondly J If it be true, on the one hand, that the heart 
of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates every 
thing to which it is confined ; it is alfo true, on the 
other, that the heart of man naturally fubmits to necef- 
fity, and foon lofes an inclination when there appears 
an abfolute impoifibility of gratifying it. Thefe pdn- 
eiples of human nature, youMl fay, are contradidory : 
But what is man but a heap of contradi£tions ! Though 
ft is remarkable, that where principles are, after this 
manner, contrary in their operation, they do not al* 
ways deftroy each other ; but the one or the other 

may 
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may predominate on any particular occafion, according 
as circumftances are more or lefs favourable to it. For 
inftance, love is a reftlefs and impatient paifion, full of 
caprices and variations \ arifing in a moment from a 
feature, from an air, from nothing, and fuddenly extin« 
guifliing after the fame manner. Such a paflion re- 
quires liberty above all things; and therefore Eloisa 
had reafon, when, in order to prefcrve this paflion, (he 
refufed to marry her beloved Abelard. 

How oft, when freft to marriage^ have Ifaid^ 
Curfe on all laws but thofe which love has made: 
L(n>e^free as air, atjight of human ties^ 
Spreads his light wingSj and in a moment Jlies. 
hnt friendjbtp is a calm and fedate affedion, condu&ed 
by reafon and cemented by habit ; fpringing from long 
acquaintance and mutual obligations ; without jealoufies 
or tears, and without thofe feverifli fits of heat and cold 
which caufe fuch an agreeable torment in the amorous 
paffion. So fober an affedion, therefore, as friendship, 
rather thrives under conftraint, and never rifes to fuch 
a height as when any ftrong intereft or neceffity binds 
two perfons together, and gni^ce th^m fome common 
obje£t of purfuit. We need not, therefore, be afraid 
of drawing the marriage* knot, which chiefly fublifts by 
friendfhip, the clofeft poilible. The amity between the 
perfons, where it is folid and finccre, will rather gain 
by it ; and where it is wavering and uncertain, this is 
the bed expedient for fixing it. How many frivolous 
quarrels and difgufts are there, which people of com- 
mon prudence endeavour to forget, when they lie un- 
der a neceffity of paiS^ng their lives together ; but which 
would foon be inflamed into the mod deadly hatred, 
were they purfucd to the utmoft, under the profpeft of 
an eafy feparation ? 

In the third place, we muft confider, thai nothing is 
more dangerous than to unite two perfons fa clofely 
in all their interefl.s and concerns, as man and wife, 
without rendering the union entire and total. The leait 
poffibility of a fcparate intercfl: muit be the fource of 

end. 
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endlefs quarrels and fufpicions. The wife, not fecure 
of her cUablifhment, will ftill be driving fome feparate 
end or projed ; and the hufband's felfifhnefs, being 
accompanied with more power, may be ftill more dan- 
gerous. 

Should thefe reafons agatnft voluntary divorces be 
deemed infufficient, I hope nobody will pretend to re« 
fiife the te(^imony of experience. At the time when 
divorces were mod frequent among the Romans, mar* 
riages were mod rare; and Augustus was obliged, by 
penal laws, to force men of fafhion into the married 
ftate: A circumftance which is fcarcely to be found in 
any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 
Rome, which prohibited divorces, are extremely pr^ifed 
by DioNYSTus Haltcarnassjeus *. Wonderful was 
the harmony, fays the hiftorian, which this infeparable 
union of interefts (iroduced between married perfons ; 
while each of them coniidered the inevitable neceffity 
by which they were linked together, and abandoned alt 
profped of any other choice or eftabliihment. 

The ezclufion of polygamy and divorces fufficiently 
recommends our prefent European pradice with re« 
gard to marriage. 



ESSAY XX. 

« 

Of Simplicity and Refinement in Writing* 



FINE writing, according to Mr Addison, confifts of 
fentiments which are natural, without being obvious. 
There cannot be a jufter and more concife definition of 
fine writing. 
Sentiments, which are merely natural, zScd not the 

mind 
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mind with any pleafu re, and feem not worthy of our 
attention. The pleafantries of a waterman, the obferva* 
tions of a pcafant, the ribaldry of a porter or hackney* 
toachman, all of thefe are natural and difagreeable. 
What an infipid comedy (hould we make of the chic chat 
of the tea-table, copied faithfully and at full length? 
Nothing can pleafe perfons of tafte, but nature drawn 
with all her graces and ornaments la belle nature; or if 
we copy low life, the ftrokes mud be ftrong and remark- 
able, and mud conv^^y a lively image to the mind The 
abfurd na'ivetS of Sancho Pancho is reprefentcd in fuch 
inimitable colours by Cervantes, that it entertains ^s 
much as the picture of the mod magnanimous hero or 
fbfteft lover. 

The cafe is the fame with orators, phtlofophers, cri« 
tics, or any author who fpeaks in his own perfon, with* 
out introducing other fpeakers or adors. If his lan- 
guage be not elegant, his obfervations uncommon, his 
lenfe ftrong and mafculine, he will in vain boaft his na- 
ture and fimplicity. He may be correal, but he never 
will be agreeable. It is the unhappinefs of fuch authors, 
that they are never blamed or cenfured. The good for« 
tune of a book, and that' of a man, are not the fame. 
The fecret deceiving path of life, which Horace talks 
oi^ fallentis femita vita^ may be the happieft lot of the 
one, but is the greateft misfortune which the other can 
poffibly fall into. 

On the other hand, produdions which are merely 
furprifmg, without being natural, cap never give any 
lading entertainment to the mind. To draw chimeras, 
is not, properly fpeaking, to copy or imitate. The jud« 
nefs of the reprefentation is lod, and the mind is dif* 
pleafed to find a piAure which bears no refemblance to 
any original. Nor are fuch exceffivc refinements more 
agreeable in the epidolary or philofophic dyle than in 
the epc or tragic. Too much ornament is a fault in 
every kind of produdion. Uncommon cxprefCons, 
ftrong fiafhes of wit, pointed (imilies, and epigrammatic 
turns^ efpecially when they recur too frecjuently, are a 

dis- 
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disfigurement rather than any embelliflinieot of difr 
courfe. As the eye, in furveying a Gothic building^^ 
is diftraded by the multiplicity of ornaments, and Iofe% 
the whole by its minute attention to the parts ; fo the 
mind, in peruiing a work overftocked with wit, is h^ 
tigued and difgufted with the conftant endeavour tafliin^ 
and furprife. This is the cafe where a writer over* 
abounds in wit, even though that wit in itfelf fliould be 
juft and agreeable. But it commonly happens to fuch 
writers, that they feek for their favourite ornaments^ 
even where the fubje& does not afford them } and by 
that means have twenty infipid conceits for one thought 
which is really beautiful. 

There is no fubjc^t in critical learning more cojuons^ 
than this of the jufl: mixture of fimplicity and refinement 
in writing; and therefore, not to wander in too large « 
field, I (hall confine myfelf to a few general obfervation* 
on that head» 

Fir/ij I obferve, That though excejis $f both kinds dn 
to be avoided^ and though a proper medium aught to hcftu^. 
died in all produSions ; yet this medium lies not in a painty 
hut admits of a confiderable latitude. Confider the wide 
diftance, in this refped, between Mr Pope and Lvcks^ 
Tius. Thefe feem to lie in the two greateft extremes 
of refinement and fimplicity, in which a poet can indulge 
himfelf, without being guilty of any blameable exce&. 
All this interval may be filled with poets who may dif- 
fer from each other, but may be equally admirable, each 
in his peculiar ftyle and manner. Corneille and Con- 
GREVE, who carry their wit and refinement fomewfiat 
farther than Mr Pope (if poets of fo different a kind 
can be compared together), and Sophocles and Te- 
XENCE, who are more fimple than Lucretius, feem to 
have gone out of that medium in which the moft perfeft 
produdions are found, and to be guilty of fome exce& 
in thefe oppofite charafters. Of all the great poets, Vir* 
OIL and Kacihe, in m^ opinion, lie neareft the centre, 
and are the fartheft removed from both the extremi* 
ties. 

My 
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.' My Jecmd ol^erwTiiion on this head is, That it is very' 
dffiadt^ if fwt impo^b/e^ to explain by words, where the 
juft medium lies between the exceffes of fimplicity and refine^ 
ment^ or to give any rule by which «te can know precifely the 
bounds between the fault and the beauty. Axritic may not 
only difcourfe very judicioufly on this head, without in* 
ftru£linghis readers, but even ^ithourunderftanding the 
matter perfe&ly himfelf. There is not a finer piece of 
criticlfm than the ^{^/iz/i0i2 ^ ^^i/?^tf /i by FoN T£ N £ LLEj; 
in which, by a number of refle&ions and philofophical 
reafonings, he endeavours to fix the juft medium which 
is fuitable to that fpecies of writing. But let any one 
read the paftorals of that author, and he will be con- 
vinced, that this judicious critic, notwithftanding his fine 
reaibnings, had a falfe tafte, and fixed the point of per* 
fedion much nearer the extreme of refinement than 
paftoral poetry will admit of. The fentiments of his 
fliepherdls are better fuited to the toilettes of Paris than 
to the forefts of Arcadia. But this it is impofiible to 
dUcover from his critical reafonings* He blames all ex* 
ceffive painting and ornament as much as Virgil could 
have done, had that great poet writ a diflertation on this 
fpecies of poetry. However different the taftes of men^ 
their general difcourfe on thefe fubje^b is commonly the 
iame. No criticifin can be inftrudive which defcends 
not to particulars, and is not full of examples and illuftra- 
tions. It is allowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as 
virtue, always lies in a medium; but where this medium 
is placed, is a great queftion, and can never be fufficient- 
ly explained by general reafonings. 

I ihall deliver it as a third obfervation on thisfubjed. 

That we ought to be more on our guard again/l the excefs rf 

refinement than that ofjimplicity; and that becaufe thefor^ 

mer excefs is both lefs beautiful and more dangerous iban 

. the latter. 

It is a certain rule, that wit and paffion are entirely 
incompatible. When the affedions are moved, there is 
no place for the imagination. The mind of man being 
naturally limited, it is impoffible that all its faculties can 

operate 
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operate at once ; and the more any one predominafe^i 
the Icfs room is there for the others to exert their vi^ 
gour. For this reafon a greater degree of fimpiicity is 
required in all compofitions, where men^ and a£trons^ 
and paiCons are painted, tbaii in fuch as confift of re*' 
fic6lions and obfervations. And as the former fpecies of 
writing is the more engaging and beautiful^ one may 
iafely, upon this account, give fehe preference to the ex* 
treme ot (implicity above that of refinement. 

We may aifo obfcrve, that thofe compofitions whic& 
we read the ofteneft, and which every man of tafte has 
got by heart, have the recommendation of fimpiicity^ 
and have nothing furprifing in the thought when diveu* 
ed^ of that elegance of expreflion, and harifiony of nuoi* 
bers, with which it is clothed. If the meritjof the com* 
poficion lie in a point of wit, it may ftrike at firft j but 
the mind anticipates the thought in the fecond perufal^ 
and is no longer afiefted by it. When I read an epi« 
gram of Martial, the firft line recalls the whole ; and 
I have no pleafure in repeating to myfelf what 1 know 
already. But each line^ each word in Catullus, has 
its merit ; and I am never tired with the perufal of 
him. It is fui&cient to run over Cowley once : But 
Parnjel, after the fiftieth reading, is as freih as at the 
firft. Befides, it is with books as with women, where 
a certain plainnefs of manner and of drefs is more en- 
gaging, than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affedions. 
Terence is a modeft and bafhful beauty, to whom we 
grant every thing, bccaufc he aflumes nothing, and whofc 
purity and nature make a durable, though not a violent 
Impreflion on us. • 

But refinement, as it is the lefs beautiful^ fo is it the 
more dangerous extreme, and what we are the aptfcft to 
fall into. Simplicity paflcs for dulnefs, when it is not 
accompanied with great elegance and propriety. On 
the contrary, there is fomething furprifing in a blaze of 
wit and conceit. Ordinary readers are mightily ftruck 
with it, and falfely imagine it to be the moft difficuk^ 

I as 



tis weB a$ moft excellent way of writing. Seneca 
abounds with agreeable £mfts, fays C^imtiliak, 
abtmdat dukibus vitiis; aiid for that reafon is the 
more daDtgerous, and the mqre apt to pervert the tailed 
of the 3^ouAg and inconiiderate. 

I ihall add, that the excefs of refinement is now 
more to f)e guarded againft than ever ; becaufe it isl 
the extrcifte which men are the moft apt to fall into, 
after learning has made ibme progrefs, and after enii« 
nent writers have appeated in every fpecies of com- 
|>ofition. The endeavour to pleafe by novelty lead^ 
men wide of fimplicity and nature, and fills their 
Ivritingswith affedation and conceit. It was thus 
the Asiatic eloquence degenerated fo much from the 
Attic : It was thus the age of Claudius and Nero 
became^ fo much inferior to that of Augustus in tafte 
aftd genius ; and perhaps there are, at prefent, fome 
fymBtoms of a like degeneracy of tafte in France a$ 
well as in Englakp. 
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Of NATtof^AL Characters; 

* I *ii£ vulgar arc apt to canfy all national cbaraSiers 
1, to extremes ; and having orice eftabliftied it as 
a priiieiple, that any p^cipte are kriavifli, or cowardly, 
or ignorant, they will admit of no exception, but com* 
Mehend every individual under the fame ^enfure; 
Men dT fenfe Condemn thcfe undiftinguilhing judge- 
ments ; though, at the fame time, they allow^ that 
edch mition ha^ a peculiai^ fet of manner^, and th^t 
fiwne particular qualitied ^re more frequently to b# 
met With among one people thta among their q^igh^ 
^ Vo&. L M hqurs. 
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])oui^. The common people in SwitzerlanI) hare 
probably more honefty than thofe of the fame rank 
in Ireland j and every prudent man will, from that 
circumilance alone, ma^e a difference in the trail 
which he repofes in each. We have reafon to expect 
greater wit and gaiety in a Frenchman than in a 
Spaniard ; though Cervantes was born in Spain, 
An Englishman will naturally be fuppofed to have 
more knowledge than a Dane ; though Tycho Brake 
was a native of Denmark. 

Different reafons are affigned for thefe national 
€baraSl€rs; while fome account for them from'»w>- 
ralf others from pbyjical caufes. . By moral cauies, I 
mean all circumftances which are fitted to work on 
the mind as motives or reafons, and which render a 
peculiar fet of manners habitual to us. Of this kind 
are, the nature of the government, the revolutions of 
public affairs, the plenty or penury in which the 
people live, the fituation of the nation w^th regard to 
its neighbours, and fuch like circumftances. Bjz-j^h^ 

J mean thofe qualities of the air and cli- 
mate which are fuppofed to work infenfibly on the 
temper, by altering the tone and habit of the body, 
and^ giving a particular complexion, which, though 
refledtion and reafon may fometimes overcome it, will 
yet prevail among thegenerality of mankind; and have 
an influence on their manners. 
-"■"TEat the charafter of a nation will much depend 
on moral caufes, muft be evident to the moft fuper- 
ficial obferver ; fince a nation is nothing but a collec- 
tion of individuals, and the manners of individuals 
are frequently determined by thefe caufes. As jpo- 
yerty and hard labour debafe the minds of the com- 
jnon people, and render them unfit for any fcience 
and ingenious profeffion ; fo where any government 
becomes -very oppreffive to all its fubjeds, it muft 
have a proportional etiedl on their temper and genius, 
»nd muft banifh all the liberal arts from among 
them. ' . , 
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.The feme principle of moral caufes fixes the cha- 
rader 6f different profeffions, and alters even that 
difpofition which the particular members receive 
irom the hand of nature. Afoldier and 2,prieji are 
different charafters, in all nations, and all ages ; and 
this. difference is founded on circumftances, whofd 
operation is eternal and unalterable, 
. The uncertainty of their life makes foldiers lavifh 
and generous, as well as brave : Their idlenefs, to- 
gether with the large focieties, which they form in 
camps or garrifons, inclines them to pleafure and 
gallantry : By their frequent change of company, they 
acquire good breeding and an opcnnefs of behaviour! 
Being employed only againft a public and an open 
enemy, they become candid, honeft, and undefigning : 
Arid as they ufe more the labour of the body than 
that of the mind, they are commonly thoughtlefs and 
ignorant*. 

It is a trite, but not altogether a falfe maxim, that 
priefts of all religions are tbe fame; and though the 
charaifter of the profeffion will not, in every inftance^ 
prevail over the perfonal charadler, yet is it furc al- 
ways .to predominate with the greater number. For* 
as chymifls obferve, that fpirits, when raifed to a 
certain height, are all the fame, from whatever ma- 
terials they be extrafted ; fo thefe men, being elevated 
above hunianity, acquire a uniform charadler, which 
is entirely their own, and which, in my opinion, is^ 
generally fpcaking, not the moft amiable that is to 
be met with in human fociety. It is in moft points 
pppofite to that of a foldier ; as is the way of life 
from which it is derived f . " ' 

. As to phxfical caufes^ I am inclined to doubt alto- 
gether of their operation in this particular ; nor do I 
^ink that men owe any thing of their temper of 
genius to .the air, food, or climate. I confefs, that 
the contrary opinion may juflly, at firft fight, feem 
probable; fince we find, that thefe circumftances havd 
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an influence over every other animal, and that even. 
thofe creatures, which are fitted to live in all climates; 
fiich as dogs, horfes, &c. do not attain the fame per«* ^ 
fedtion in all. The courage of buU^d(^s and game* 
eocks feem peculiar to England. Flanders is 
remarkable £o£ large and heavy horfes: Spain for 
horfes light arid of good mettle. And any breed of 
thefe creatures, tranfplanted^ from one country to 
another, will foon lofe . the qualities which they de* 
lived from their native climate. It may bfe aiked^ 
why not the fame with men* ? 

There are. few queftions more curious than this, 
which will oftener occur in our enquiries concern- 
ing human affairs ; and therefore it may be proper to 
give it a full examination. • 

The human mind is of a yery imitative nature ; nor 
is it pollible for any fet of men to converfe often to- 
gether, without acquiring a fimilitude of manners^ 
and communicatii^ to each other their vices as well 
as virtues. The propenfity to company and focie^. 
is ilrong iii all rational creatures; and the (ame 
difpoiitioB which gives us this propenfity, makes 
us enter deeply into each others fentinients^ and 
eaufes like paffions and inclinations to run, as it 
were, by contagion, through the whole club or knot 
of companion$. Where a number of men arc united 
into one political body,, the occafions of their inter- 
couxfe muft be fo frequent, for defence,, commerce^ 
and government, that, together with the fame fpeecb 
or language, they muft acquire a refemblance in their 
manners, and have a cotnmon or national charader^ 
as well as a perfonal one, peculiar to each individual^ 
Now though nature produces all kinds of temper and 
underftanding in great abundance, it does not follow, 
that Ihe always produces them irt like proportions,, 
and that in every fociety the ingredients of induftry 
and indolence, valour and cowardice, humanity and 
brutality, wifdom and folly, will be mixed after the 
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iame xnannen In the infancy of fociety, if any of 
thde difpofitions be found in greater abundance 
than the reft, it will naturally prevail in the compo- 
fition, and give a tindure to the national charader. 
Or fhould it be afferted, that no fpecies of temper 
can reafonably be prefumed to predominate, even in 
thofe contrafted focieties, and that the fame propor- 
tions will always be preferved in the mixture ; yet 
furely the perfons in credit and authority, being ftill 
a more contradlcd body, cannot always be prefumed 
to be of the fame charader ; and their influence on the 
manners of the people, muft, at all times, be very con- 
fiderable. If, on the firft eftablifliment of a republic, 
a Brutus fhould be placed in authority, and be tranf* 
ported with fuch enthufiaim for liberty and public 
goody as to overlook all the ties of nature, as well as 
private ihtereft, fuch an illuftrious example will na- 
turally have an effed on the whole fociety, and Idndle 
the fame paffion in every bofom. Whatever it be 
that forms the manners of one generation, the next 
muft imbibe a deeper tindure of the fame dye ; men 
being more fufceptible of all impreflions during in« 
fancy, and retaining thefe impreflions as long as they 
remain in the world. I aflert, then, that all national 
charaders, where they depend not on fixed moral 
caufes, proceed from fuch accidents as thefe, and 
that phyfical caufes have no difcemible operation on 
the human mind. It is a maxim in all philofophy, 
that caufes, which do not appear, are to be confider>- 
ed as not exiiting. 

If we run over the globe, or revolve the annals of 
biftory, we Ihall difcover every where figns of a fym- 
pathy or contagioQ of manners, none of the influence 
of air or climate. 

Firji. We m^y obfcrve, that, where a very exten-^ 
five government has been eftablifhed for many cen- 
turies, it fpreads a national charader over the whold 
empire, and communicates to every part a fimilarity 
of manners. Thus the Chinese have the greateft 
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uniformity of charafter imaginable: Though the aif 
and climate, in different parts of thofe vaft dominions, 
admit of very confiderable variations. 

Secondly. In fmall governments, which are con- 
tiguous, thepeople have notwithftanding a different 
charafter, and are often as diftinguiihable in their 
manners as the raoft diftant nations. Athens and 
Thebes were but a fhort day's journey from each 
other; though the Athenians were as remarkable 
for ingenuity, politenefs, and gaiety, as the Thebans 
for dulnefs, rufticity, and a phlegmatic temper^ 
Plutarch, difcouffing of the effedks of air on^the 
minds of men, obferves, that the inhabitants of the 
PiR^uM poffeffed very different tempers from thofe 
of the higher town in Athens, which was diftant 
about four miles from the former : But I believie nq 
one attributes the difference of manners in Wappinq 
and St. James's to a difference of air or climate, : 

Thirdly. The fame national charadler commonlyr 
follows the authority of government to a precife 
boundary; and upon crolfing a river, or paffing a 
mountain, one finds a new fet of manners, with a 
new government. The Languehocians and Gascons 
are the gayeft people in France ; but whenever you 
pafs the Pyrenees, you are aniong Spaniards. Is 
it conceivable, that the qualities of the air ihould 
change exadly with the limits of an empire, which 
depend fo much on the accidents of battles, negocia- 
tions, and marriages? 

Fourthly. Where any fet of men, fcattered over- 
diftant nations, maintain a clofe fociety oi; communi- 
cation together, they acquire a limilitude of manners, 
and have but little in. common with the nations 
amongft whom they live. Thus the Jews in Europe, 
and the Arminians in the East, have a peculiar 
phar^dter; and the former are as much noted for 
fraud as the latter for probity*. Th^ye/uits, in all 
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Roman^catbolic countries, are alfo obferved to have a 
character peculiar to themfelves. 

Fifthly. Where any accident, as a difference in 
language or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
the fame country, from mixing with each other, they 
will preferve, during feveral centuries, a diftinft and 
even oppofite fet of manners. The integrity, gra-< 
vity, and bravery of the Turks, form an exaft con-* 
trail to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the mo- 
dem Greeks. 

Sixthly. The fame fet of manners will follow a 
nation,. and adhere to them over the whole globe, a^ 
well as the fame laws and language. The Spanish, 
Engush, French, and Dutch colonies, are all dif* 
tinguifhed even between the tropics. 

Seventhly. The manners of a people change very 
confiderably from one age to another ; either by great 
alterations in their government, by the mixtures of 
new people, or by that incpnftancy : to which all 
hum^ affairs are fubjedt. The ingemuty, induftry^ 
and adivity of the ancient Greeks, have nothing io: 
common with the ftupidity and indolenpe of the pre- 
fent inhabitants of thofe regions. Candour, bravery, 
and love of liberty formed the charadler of the an-, 
cient Romans ; as fubtilty, cowardice, and a flavifli 
difpofition do that of the modem. The old Spaniards 
were reftlefs, turbulent, and fo addided to war, that 
many of them killed themfelves when deprived of 
their arms by the Romans! . One would find an 
equal difficulty at prefent ( at lead one would have 
found it fifty years ago), to rouze up the modern 
Spaniards to arms. The Batavians were all fol- 
diers of fortune, and hired themfelves into the Ro- 
man armies. Their pofterity make ufe of toreignersi 
for the fame purpofe that the Romans did their an- 
ceftors. Though fome few ftrokes of the French 
chara£ter be the fame with that which Caesar has 
afcribed to the Gauls ; yet what coii^parifon between 
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the civility, humanity, and knowledge of the modem 
inhabitants of that country, and the ignorancei, bar- 
barity, smd groffnefs of the ancient? Not to infill 
upon the great difference between the prefeitt poffef- 
fors of Britain, and thofe before the Roman Con- 
queft ; we may obferve that our anceftors, a few ccn* 
turies ago, were funk into the moft abjei^ fuperffition : 
laff century they were inflamed with, the moft fiirions 
enthuiiafmy and are now fettled into the nloft cool in- 
difference, with regard to religious matters, that is tCj 
^MJifouiid in any nation of the world. 

Eigbtbly. Where feveral neighbouring nations have 
a very clofe communication tqgether, either by policy, 
pommfsrce, or travelling, they acquire a limilitude of 
manners proportioned tp the communication. Thus 
all the FR4NKS appear to have a uniform charafter 
to the eaftern nations. The differences aniong them 
are like the peculiar accents of different provinces, 
which bre not diftinguiihable, excppt by ^n ear ac- 
puftomed to them, and "(vhich copmonly efcape a 
lioreigner. 

Ninthly. We may oft^n remark a wonderful mix- 
ture of manners and chara(3:ers in the fame nation, 
fpeaking the fame language, ^nd fubjcft to the fam^ 
government: And in this particular the English are 
ihe moft remarkable of any people that perhaps ever 
were in the world. Nor is this to be afcribed to the 
mutability and uncertainty of their climate, or to any 
other phyjical caufes \ lince all thefe caufes take place 
in the neighbouring country of Scotland, without 
having the fame effeft. Where the government of ^ 
nation is altogether republican, it is apt to beget a pe- 
culiar fet of manners. Where it is altogether mon- 
archial, it is more apt to have the fame effed: ; the 
imitation of fuperiors fpreading the national manners 
falter among the people. If the governing part of a 
ftate coniills altogether of merchants, as in Holland, 
their uniform way of life will fix their charafter. 
If it confifts chiefly of nobles ^id landed gentry^ 
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likeG£&MANY, France, and Spain, the effe^ follows. 
The genius of a particular fed or religion is alfo apt 
to mould the manners of a people. Bat the Englisr 
goivemment is amixtureof monarchy, ariilocracy, and 
democracy. The people in authority are compofed of 
gentry and merchants. All fedts of religion are to be 
found among them. And the great liberty and inde* 
pendency which every man enjoys, allows him to 
difplay the manners peculiar to him. Hence the I^o* 
LiSH, of any people in the unirerfe, have the leaft of 
a national charadter ; unle& this very fingulality 
naay pais for fuch. 

If the characters of men depended on the air and 
climate, the degrees of heat and cold fliould naturally 
be expected to have a mighty influence ; fince no^ 
thing has a greater effedl on all plants and irrational 
animals. Ajnd indeed there is fome reafon to think, 
that all the nations which live beyond the polar cir- 
cles, or between the tropics, are inferior to the reft 
of the fpecies, ahd are incapable of all the higher 
attainments of the human mind. The poverty and' 
mifery of the northern inhabitants of the globe, and 
the indolence of the fouthem, from their few necef* 
fities, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable dif- 
ference, without having recourfe to phyfical caufes. 
This however is certain, that the charaAers of na- 
tions are very promifcuous in the temperate climates, 
and that almoft all the general obfervations, which 
have been formed of the more fouthem or more nor- 
thern people in thefe climates, are found to be un- 
certain and fi^lacious^. 

Shall we fay, that the neighbourhood of the funv 
inflames the imagination of men, and gives it a pe- 
culiar fpirit and vivacity? The French, Greeks, 
Egyptians, and Persians are remarkable for gaiety. 
The Spaniards, Turks, and Chinese are noted for 
gravity, and a ferious deportment without any fuch dif- 
ference of climate as to produce this difference of tempern 
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The 'Gr££ks and Romans, who called all other 
nations, barbarians, confined genius and a fine under- 
ftandingtothemorefoutherndimateSy and pronounced 
the northern nations incapable of all knowledge and 
civility ; but our iiland has produced as great men, 
cither for adion or learning, as G&£SC£ or Italy has 
to boaft of« 

It is pretended, that the fentiments of men become 
more delicate as the country approaches nearer to the 
fun ; add that the tafte of beauty and elegance re- 
ceives proportional improvements in every, latitude ; 
as we may particularly obferve of the languages, of 
which the more ibuthem are finoooth and melodious, 
the northern harfli and untuneable. But this obfer*. 
vation holds not univerfitlly* The Arabic is imcouth 
and difagreeable : The Muscovite foft and muficaL 
Energy, ftrength, and harihnefs form the charader 
of the Latin tongue: The Italian is the moil li- 
quid,- finooth, and efieminate language that can ppf- 
fibly be in^gined. Every language will depend 
ibmewhat on the manners of the people; but much 
more on that original flock of words and founds, 
which they received from their anceftors, and which 
remain unchangeable, even while their manners ad- : 
mit of the greateft alterations. Who can doubt, but 
the English are at prefent a more polite and 
kno\^ing people than the Greeks were for feveral . 
ages after the fiege of Troy ? Yet is there no com-, 
parifon between the language of Milton and that 
of Homer. Nay, the greater are the alterations and 
improvements, which happen in the manners of a . 
people, the lefs can be exp^fted in their language. 
A few eminent and refined geniufes will commu- 
nicate their tafte and knowledge to a whole people, 
and produce the greateft improvements; but they 
fix the tongue by their writings, and prevent, in 
feme degree, its farther changes. 

Lord Bacon has obferved, that the inhabitants of 
the fouth are, in general, more ingenious than thofe 
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of the north ; but that, where the native of a cold 
climate has genius, he rifes to a higher pitch than 
can be reached by the fouthern wits. This obfer- 
vation a late* writer confirms, by comparing 
the fouthern wits to cucumbers, which are com- 
jnonly all good in their kind ; but at beft are an in- 
fipid fruit: While the northern geniufes are like 
melons, of which not one in fifty is good ; but when 
it is fo, it has an exquifite relifh. I believe this re- 
mark may be allowed juft, when confined to th«: 
European natioj^is, and to the prefent age, or rather- 
to the preceding one ; but I think it may be account- 
ed for from moralr caufes. All the fciences and li- 
beral arts have been imported to us from the fouth ; 
and it is eafy to imagine, that in the firft order of ' 
application, when excited by emulation apd by glory, 
the few, who were addicted to them, would carry 
them to the greateft height, and ftretch every nerve, 
and every faculty, to reach the pinnacle of perfec- 
tion. Such illuftrious examples fpread knowledge 
every where,, and begot an univerfal efteem for the 
fciences : After which, it is no wonder that induftry 
relaxes ; while men meet not with fuitable encourage- 
ment, nor arrive at fuch diftindlion by their attain- 
ments. The univerfal diffufion of learning among 
a people,' and the entire banifhment of grofs igno- 
rance and rufticity, is, therefore, feldom attended 
with any remarkable perfeftion in particular perfons. 
It feems to be taken for granted in the dialogue dc 
OratoribuSj that knowledge was much more common 
inVESPASiAN'sagethanin that of Cicero and Augus- 
tus. QuiNTiLiAN alfo complains of the profanation, 
of leaitiing, by it$ becoming too common. " For- 
** merly," fays Juvenal, " fcience was confined to 
** Greece and Italy. Now the whole world emu- 
^^ Igtes Athens andRoME. Eloquent Gaul has taught 
•* Britain, knowing in the liws. EvcuThule enter- 
^* tains thoughts of hiring rhetoricians for its in- 

"ftruftion. 

* Pr Bqrklej: Minute Philofopher. 
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**ftruftion'^.** This ftate of learning is remarkabej 
becaufe Juvenal is himfelf the laft of the Roman 
writers that pofleflcd any degree of genius. Thofe 
who fucceeded are valued for nothing but the mat- 
ters' of fad, of which they give us information. • I 
hope the late converfion of Muscovy to the ftudy of 
the fcicnces will not prove a like prognoftic to the. 
prefcnt period of learning. 

Cardinal Bentivooho gives the preference to the 
northern nations above the fouthern with regard to 
candour and fincerity; and mentions, on the one 
*hand, the Spaniards and Italians, and on the 
other, the Flemings and Germans. But I am apt 
to think, that this has happened by accident. The 
ancient Romans feem to have been a candid fin- 
cere people, as are the modem Turks. But if wc 
mufir needs fuppofe, that this eVent has arif^n from 
fixed caufcs, we may only conclude from it, that all 
extremes are apt to concur, and are commonly at- 
tended with the fame coiifequences. Treachery is 
the ufual concomitant of ignorance and barbarifin ; 
and if civilized nations ever embrace fubtle and 
crooked politics, it is from an excefs of refinement, 
which makes them difdain the plain diredt path to 
power and glory. 

Moft conquefts have gone from north to iputh ; 
and it has hence been inferred, that the northern na- 
tions poffefs a fuperior degree of courage and ferocity. 
But it would have been jufter to have faid, that 
'moft conquefts are made by poverty and want upon 
plenty and riches. The Saracens, leaving the dcr 
ferts of Arabia, carried their conquefts northwards^ 
upon all the fertile provinces of the Roman empire ; 
and met the Turks half way, who were coming 
fouth wards from the deferts of Tartary. 

An 

• " Sed Cantaber unde 
StoicQS ? antiqui prsefcrtim state Metelli. 
KuDC totiis Graias* noftrafquc habet orbis Athenas. 
Gallia caufidicos docuii facunda Britannos: 
P^ coD^ucendo loquitur Jam r)ictore To vle.'' Sat« 15^ 
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An eminent writer"^ has remarked, that all coura* 
geous animals are alfo carnivorous, and that greater 
courage is to he expected in a people, fuch as the 
English, whofe food 13 ftrong and hearty, than in 
the half-carved commonalty of other countries. 
But the Swedes, notwithftanding their difadvan-* 
tages in this particular, are not inferior, in martial 
courage, to any nation that ever was in the world. 

In general, we may obferve, that courage, of all 
national qualities, is the moil precarious ; becaufe 
it is exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every 
nation ; whereas induftry, knowledge, civility, may • 
be of conftant and univerfal ufe, and, for feverat 
ages, may become habitual to the whole people. If 
courage b^ preferved, it muft be by difcipline, ex- 
ample, and opinion. The tenth legion of C^sar^ 
and the regiment of Picarby in France, were form- 
ed promifcuoufly from among the citizens: but 
having once entertained a notion, that they were th^ 
beft troops in the fervice, this very opinion really 
made them fuch. 

As a proof how much courage depends on opi- 
ni(m, we may obferve, that, of the two chief tribes 
of tl^e Greeks, the Dorins and Ionians, the for- 
mer were always efteemed, and always appeared^ 
more brave and manly than the latter ; though the 
colonies of both the tribes were interfperfed and 
intermingled throughcmt all the extent of Greece, 
the Leffer Asia, Sicily, Italy, and the iflands of 
the JEoEAN fea. The Athenians were the only 
loNiAKS that ever had any reputation for valour or 
military atchievements ; though even thefe were 
deemed inferior to the Lacedemonians,^ the braveS 
of the Dorians. 

Theonly obfervation, with re^rd to the differ^ 
ence of men m dmerenc c nmj^|^<^^ ny^ nrhi/^h ur^ ^ 

Telt any weigkt, is the vifear one, that people in t]_ 
nortnern regions have a greater inclination to Itrong . . 

IimiDrs* 

^ Sir Willi AH TiMiLtS Account of theNetherlaadi. 
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lig uors. and tT^nf ^ m tl) e fp^t hern to lovcand ^ o-« 
tnpB. One can aflign a Very probable phji/ioU caufe 
lor this difference. Wine and diftilled waters warm 
the frozen blood in the colder climates, and fortify 
men againft the injuries of the weather : As the 
genial heat of the fun, in the countries' expofed to 
his beams, inflames the blood, and exalts the palfion 
between the fexcs. 

Perhaps, too, the matter may be accounted for by 
moral caufes. All ilrong liquors are rarer in die 
north, and confequently are more coveted. Dio- 
DOKUs SicuLUS * tells us, that the Gauls in his 
time were great drunkards, and much addicted to 
wine ; chiefly, I fuppofe, from its rarity and novelty. 
On the other hand, the heat in the fouthern climates, 
obliging men and women to go half naked, thereby 
renders their frequent commerce more dangerous, 
a^d inflames their mutual pailion. This makes pa^ 
rents and hufbands more jealous and referved : which 
ftill farther inflames the pafiion. Not to mention, 
that, as women ripen fooner in the fouthem regions, 
it is necefTary to obferve greater jealoufy and care 
in their education ; it being evident, that a girl of 
twelve cannot poflefs equal difcretion to govern this 
pafliion, with one who feels not its violence till Ihe 
be feventeen or eighteen. Nothing fo much en- 
courages the paffion of love as eafe and leifure, or is 
more deilrudive to it than induftry and hard labour; 
and as the neceflities of men are evidently fewer in 
the warm climates than in the cold ones, this cir- 
cumfl:ance alone may make a confiderable diflference 
between them. 

But perhaps the fa6t is doubtful, that nature has, 
either from moral or phyfical caufes, diilributed 

thefe 

* Lib, V, The fame author nfcribes taciturnity to that people; 
a new proof that national charaders may alter very much. Taci^ 
turnity,a8 a national chava6^er, implies unfociablenefs. Aristotlb^ 
in his politics, book ii. cap. 2. fays, that the Gauls are the only 
Warlike nation who are negligent of women. 
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thefe refpedive inclinations to the di&rent cUmtcs, 
The ancient Greeks, though bom in a warm cli* 
mate, feem to have been much addicted to the bot* 
tie ; nor were their parties of pleafure any thing but 
matches of drinking among men, who palTed their 
time altogether apart from the fair. Yet when 
Alexander led the Greeks into Persia, a ftill 
more fouthem climate, they multij^ed their debauches 
of this kind, in imitation of the Persian manners^. 
So honourable was the charadter of a drunkard 
among the Persians, that Cyrus the younger, fo- 
liciting the fober Lacedemonians for lucamr 
againit his brother Artaxerxes, claims it chiefly 
on account of his fuperior endowments, as more va- 
lorous, more bountiful, and a better drinker j. Da- 
rius HisTAS.PEs made it be infcribed on his tomb- 
{tone, among his other virtues and princely qualities, 
that no one could bear a greater quantity of liquor. 
Tou may obtain any thing of the Negroes by offer- 
ing them flrong drink ; and may ealily prevail with 
them to fell, not only their children, but their wives 
and miftrefles, for a cafk of brandy. In France 
and Italy few drink pure wine, except in the 
greatefl heats 'of fummer; and, indeed, it is then 
almoil as necefiary, ,in order to recruit the fpirits, 
evaporated by heat, as it is in Sweden, during the 
winter, in order to warm the bodies congealed by 
the rigour of the feafon. 

If jealoufy be regarded as a proof of an amorous 
difpofition, no people were more jealous than the 
Muscovites, before their communication with Ku- 
EOPE had fomewhat altered their maimers in this 
particular. 

But fuppofing the faft true, that nature, by phy- 
iical principals, has regularly diftributcd thefe two 
paiEons, the one to the northern, the other to the 

fouthcrn 

• BABALomt maxitnhin vinum, (jf gu^ ehrhtatem fequuntur^ 
ffufifunt, QumT. Cua. lib. v. cap. i. 
t PtVT. Stmp. lib. i. qoxfl. 4. 
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fouthem tcgicns ; we can only infer, that tl^e cK* 
mate may affcdl the groffcr and more bodily organs 
of our frame j not that it can work upon thofe finer 
organs, on which the operations of the mind and 
imderftanding depend. And this is agreeable to the 
analogy of nature. The races of animals never de- 
generate when carefully tended ; and horfes, in par- 
ticular, always fliow their blood in their fhape, fpirit, 
and fwiftnefs : But a coicomb may beget a philo- 
fopher ; as a man of virtue may leave a worthlefs 
progeny. 

I fhdl conclude this fubjeft with obferving, that 
though the paffion for liquor be more brutal and dc- 
bafing than love, which, when properly managed^ 
is the fource of all politenefs and refinement ; yet 
this gives not fo great an advantage to the fouthem cli-^ 
mates, as we may be apt at firft fight to imagine. 
When love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders 
inen jealous, and cuts ofi* the free intercourfe be- 
tween the fexes, on which the politenefs of a nation 
wiU coxmnonly nmch depend. And if we would 
fubtilize and refine upon this point, we might ob- 
ferve, that the people, in very temperate climates, 
are the moft likely to attain all forts of improvement ; 
their blood not being fo inflamed as to render them 
jealous, and yet being warm enough to make th^m feC 
a due value on the charms iahd endowments of the 
fair fex. 
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Of Tragedy 



IT feeins an unaccountable pleafure, which the 
fpe<^ators of a well written tragedy receive from 
forrow, terror, anxiety, and othdr paffions, that are 
in themfelves difagreeable and uneafy. The more 
they are touched and aflfeded, the more are they 
delighted with the fpedacle ; and as foon as the un- 
eafy paffions ceafe to operate, the piece is at an end. 
One fcene of full joy and contentment and fecurity, 
is the utmoft that any compoiition of this kind can 
bear ; and it is fure always to be the concluding one. 
If, in the texture of the piece, there be interwoven 
any fcenes iof fatisfadion, they afford only faint 
gleams of pleafure, which are thrown in by way of 
variety, and in order to plunge the adors into deep- 
er diftrefs, by means of that contrail and difap- 
pointment. ,The whole art of the poet is employed, 
in rouzing and Supporting the compaffion and indig- 
nation, the anxiety and refentment, of his audience* 
They are pleafed in proportion as they are afflidled ; 
and never are fo happy as when they employ tears, 
fobs, and cries, to give vent to their forrow, and re- 
lieve their heart, fwoln with the tendereft fympathy 
and compaffion. 

The few critics who have had fome tiridure of 
philofophy, have remarked this lingular phaenome- 
non, and have endeavoured to account for it. 

L'Abbe Dubos, m his refledions on poetry and 
painting, aiferts, that nothing is in general fo difa- 
greeable to the mind as the languid, liillefs ftate of 
indolence, into which it falls upon the removal of 
all paffion and occupation. To get rid of this pSun-^ 
ful fituation, it f^eks every amufement and purfuit $ 

Vor. I. N bafinefs?, 
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bufinefs, gaming, fliews, executions; whatever win 
roufe the paffions, and take its attention from itfelf. 
No matter what the paffion is : Let it be difagreea- 
ble, afflidfeing, melancholy, difordered ; it is ftiU bet- 
ter than that infipid languor^ which arifes from per- 
fect: tranquillity and repofe. 

It is impoffible not to admit this account, as beings 
at leaft in part, fatisfadlory. You may obferve, 
when there are feveral tables of gaming, that all the 
company run to thofe where the deepeft play is, 
even though they find not there the beft players. 
The view, or, at leaft, imagination of high paflions, 
arifing from great lofs or gain, afFeds the fpe6l;ator 
by fympathy, gives him fome touches of the fame 
paffions, and ferves him for a momentary entertain- 
ment. It makes the time pafs the eafier with him, 
and is fome relief to that oppreffion under which 
men commonly labour, when left entirely to their 
own thoughts and meditations. 

We find that common liars always magnify, in 
their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diftrefs, 
ficknefs, deaths, murders, and cruelties ; as well as 
joy, beauty, mirth, and magnificence. It is an ab- 
furd fecret, which they have for pleafing their com- 
pany, fixing their attention, and attaching them to 
fuch marvellous relations, by the paffions and emo- 
tions which they excite. 

' There is, however, a difficulty in applying to the 
prefent fubje6t, in its full extent, this fblution, how- 
ever ingenious and fatisfadiory it may appear. It is 
certain, that the fame objed of diftrefs, which pleafes 
in a tragedy, were it really fet before us, would give 
the moft unfeigned uneafinefs ; though it be then 
the moft effeftual cure to languor and indolfence. 
Monfieur Fontenelle feems to have been, fenfible 
of this difficulty ; and accordingly attempts another 
folution of the phaenomenon ; at leaft makes fome 
addition to the theory abov6 mentioned *. 

•'Pleafure 

* ReflexiODf fur h poetiqiici § $6. 
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*^ Pkafure ^rid pain," fays he " which are fwd 
** fentiments (o different in themfclves, differ not fo 
" much in their t&ufe. From the iriftances of tick- 
" lirig; it appears,' that the movement ofpleafure^ 
puflied a little too far, becomes pain ; and that 
the movement of pain, a little moderated, becomes 
** pleafure. Hence it proceeds- that there is fuch a 
** thing as a forrow^ foft arid agreeable : It is a pairi 
** weakened and diminifhed. The Tieart likes na- 
** turally to be moved aiid affe&ed. Melancholy 
objefts fuit it, and even difaftrous and forrowful^ 
provided they are foftened by fome circUmftarice; 
•* It is certain, that, on the theatre, the reprefenta- 
" tion has almoft the effeft of reality ; yet it ha^ 
. not ' altogether that effed. However w^ may be 
hurried away by the fpcdacle; whatever domi-^ 
" nlon the fenfes and imagination maj/ ufurp oveif 
" the reafon, there ftill lurks at the bottom a certaiil 
** idea of falfehood in the whole of what we fee^ 
This idea, though weak and difguifed, fiiffices td 
diminilh the pain which we fuffer from the misfor- 
** tunes of thofe whom we love, and to reduce that 
" afflidion to fuch a pitch as converts it into a plea- 
**,Iure. We weep for the misfortunes of a hero to 
** whom we aire attached. In the fatae infttot we 
** comfort ourfelves, by * reflefting, that it is nothing 
** but a fiSion : And it is precifely that mixture ot 
** fentiments which compofes an agreeable forrow, 
** and tears that delight us. But as that afflidiouj 
" which is caufed by exterior and fenfible objedis, is 
" ftrongerthan the confolation which arifes from an 
" internal refleftion, they are the effedls and fymp- 
" toms of forrow, that ought to ptedomindte in the 
" compofition." 

This folution feems juft and convincing ; but per- 
haps it wants ftill fome new addition, in order to make 
it anfwer fully th6 phseiiomenon which we here 
examine. All the paffions excited by eloquence are 
agreeable in the higheft degree, as well as thofe 
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which are moved by painting and the theatre. The 
epilogues of Cicero are, on this account chiefly, the 
delight of every reader of tafte ; and it is difficult to 
re$a fome of them without the deepeft fympathy and 
fojroWt His . merit as an orator, no doubt, depends 
much on his fuccefs in this particular. When he 
had mf^d tears in his judges and all his audience, 
ihey^were then the moft highly delighted, and ex- 
prefled th^ greateft fatisfadion with the pleader. 
The pathetic defcription of the butchery, made by 
VjRR^iJ of' the Sicilian captains, is a mafterpiece of 
this kind : But I believe none will affirm, ^at the 
Jbeing prefent at a melancholy fcene of that iitaturc 
l¥Quld affiard any entertainment. Neither is the for- 
row here foftened by fiftion : For the audience were 
ccmvineed of the reality of every circumftance. What 
is it then, which in this cafe raifes a pleafure firom 
the bofom, of uneafinefs, fo to fpeak ; and a pleafure, 
which ftill retains all the features and outward fymp- 
toms of diftrefs and forro w ? 

I $nfwei: : This e^raordinary eSed: proceeds from 
ihfA very eloquence ;with which the melancholy 
ihsm is rcprefented. The genius required to paint 
objefts in a lively manner, the. art employed in coi- 
lefling all the pathetic circumffances, the judgment 
difplayed in difppfing them : the cxercife, I fay, of 
thefe noble talents, together with the force of expref- 
iion, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffufe the 
higheft fatisfaftion on the audience, and excite the 
moft delightfiil movements. By this means, the un- 
eaiinefs of the melanclioly paflions " is not only over- 
powered and effaced by fomething ftronger of an op- 
pbfite kind ; but the whole impulfe of thofe paffions 
is converted into pleafure, and fwells the delight 
which the eloquence raifes in us. The fame force of 
oratory employed on an uninterefting fubjeft, would 
not pleafe half fo much, or rather would appear alto- 
gether ridiculous ; and the mind, being left in abfo- 
Idte caUnnefs and indifference, would relifh none of 

thofe 
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thofe btt-uties of imagination or expreffion, which, if 
joined to paifion, give it fuch exquifite entertainnjent. 
The impulfe or vehemence, arifing from forrovB^, 
compaflion, indignation, receives a new direftion 
from the fentiments of beauty. The latter, being 
the predominant emotion, feize the whole mind, and 
convert the former into themfelves, at leaft tindure 
them fo ftrongly as totally to alter their nature. And 
the foul, being, at the fame time, rouied by pafflon, 
and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a 
ftrong movement which is altogether delightful. 

The fame principle takes place in tragedy ; with 
this addition, that tragedy is an imitation ; and imi-* 
tation is always of itfelf agreeable. This circumftance 
ferves ftill farther to fmooth the motions of paffion, 
and convert the whole feeling into one uniform and 
ftrong enjoyment. Objeds of the greateft terror and 
diftrefs pleafe in painting, and pleafe more than the 
moft beautiful objeds, that appear calm and indiffer- 
cnt*. The afFeftion, rouzing the mind, excites a 
large ftock of fpirit and vehemence ; which is all 
transformed into pleafure by the force of the prevail- 
ing movement. It is thus the iiftion of tragedy foft- 
ens the paffion, by an infufion of a new feeling, not 
merely by weakening or diminifliing the fortow. 
You may by degrees weaken a real forrow, till it to^ 
tally difappears ; yet in none of its gradations will it 
ever give pleafure ; except, perhaps, by accident, to 
a man funk under lethargic indolence, whom it rouze$ 
from that languid ftate. 

To confirm this theory, it will be fufficient to pro- 
duce other inftances, where the fubordinate move- * 
ment is converted into the predominant, and gives 
force to it, though of a different, and even fometimes 
though of a contrary nature. 

Novelty naturally rouzes the mind, and attrafts 
our attention ; and the movements, which it caufes, 
ftr^ always converted into any paffion belonging to 
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the objeft, and join their force to it. Whether an 
event excite joy or forrow, pride or fhame, anger of 
gooa-will, it is fnre to produce a ftronger afFeclion, 
when new or unufual. And though novelty of itfelf 
be agreeable, it fortifies tUe painful, as well as agree- 
able paffions. 

Had you any intention to move a perfon cxtreme-p 
ly by the narration of any event, the bell method of 
encreafing its effedl would be artfiilly to delay inr 
forming him of it, and firft to excite his curiofity and 
impatience before yo\| let him into the fecret. This 
is the artifice pradifed by Iago in the famous fcene 
of Shakespeare; and e^ery fpe6lator is fenfible, 
that Othello's jealoufy acquires additional force 
from his preceding impatience, and that the fubordi- 
jfiate paffion is here readily transformed into the pre* 
dominant one. 

Difliculties encreafe paffions of every kind ; and 
by rouzing our attention, and exciting our aftive 
powers, they produce an emotion which nourifhes 
the prevailing affeftion. 

Parents commonly love that child moft, whofe 
fickly infirni frame of body has occafioned them the 
greateft pains, trouble, and anxiety in rearing him. 
The agreeable fentiment of afFeftion here acquires 
force from fentiments of uneafinefs. 

Nothing endears fo m\ich a friend as forrow for 
his death. The pleafure of his. company has not fo 
powerful an influence. 

Jealoufy is a painful paffion ; yet without fome 
fliare pf it, the agreeable affection of love has diffi- 
culty to fubfift in its full force and violence. Ab- 
fence is alfo a great fource of complaint among lovers, 
^nd gives them the greateft uneafinefs : Yet nothing 
is more favourable to their mutual paffion than fliort 
intervals of that kind : And if long intervals often 
prove fatal, it is only becaufe, through time, men are 
gccuftomed to them, ajid they ceafe to give uneafi- 
fiefs, Jealouiy and abfence in love compofe the dolce 

peccantf 
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ftccante of the Italians, which they fuppofe fo ef- 
fential to all pleafure. 

There is a fine obfervation of the elder Pliny, 
which illullrates the principle here infifted on. // is 
very remarkable^ fays he, that the laji works of cek- 
brated ariifls^ which they Itft imperfeSl, are always 
tbe mojl prized^ fuch as the Iris of Aristides, the 
Tyndarides o/*Nicomachus, /j&^ Medea of Timo- 
MACHUS, and the Venus (?/* Apelles. Thefe are va- 
lued even above their fini/bed produdlions : The broken li- 
neaments of the piece, and the half-formed idea of the 
painter^ are carefully fludied ; and our very grief for 
tiat curious hand. Which bad been flopped by death, is 
an additional increafe to our pleafure^ . 

Thefe inftances (and many more might be collec- 
ted) are fufficient to afford us fome infight into the 
analogy of nature, and to fliow us, that the pleafure 
which poets, orators, and muficians give us by ex- 
citing grief, forrow, indignation, compaflion, is not 
fo extraordinary or paradoxical as it may at firfl fight 
appear. The force of imagination, the energy of 
expreflion, the power of numbers, the charms of imi- 
tation; all thefe are naturally, ofthemfelves, deliglit- 
ful to the mind : and when the objeft prefented lays 
alfo hold of fome affediion, the pleafure flill rifes 
upon us, by the cotiverfion of this fubordinate move- 
ment into that which is predominant. The paflion, 
though, perhaps naturally, and when excited by the 
fimple appearance of a real objeft, it may be painful; 
yet is fo fmoothed, and foftened, and mollified, when 
raifed by the finer arts, that it afibrds the highefl 
entertainment. 

To confirm this reafoning, we may obferve, that 

N4 .if 

^ lUud vero perquam ranim ac xncmoria dignum, etiara fupi'ema 
^pcra artificum, iiDp€rfe,&fique tabulas, ficut, Irin Aristidis^ 
TvNDARiDAs NicoMACHi, Medeam Timomachi, ct quam dixi- 
nns Vbnirem Apsllis, in majori admiratione c^t quam perfefta. 
Quippe in lis lineamenta reliqua, ipfzque cogitationes artificum 
ipedtantur, atque in Icnocinio comoieodatioDia dolor eft manaai cum 
i4ftjpnret» cxtiofiz. Lib. xxxv. cap', ix. 
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if the moyements of the imagination be not predo- 
minant above thofe of the paffion, a coi^rary effed 
follows; ^nd the former, being now fubordinate, is 
converted into the latter, and ftill farther encreales 
the pain and a£3i<Stian of the fufierer. 

Who could ever think of it as a good expedient 
for comforting an afflided parent, to exaggerate, 
with all the force of elocution, the irreparable Io& 
which he has met with by the death of a favourite 
child? The more power of imagination and expref- 
fion you here employ, the more you increafe his def* 
pair and affliction. 

The fliame, confufion, and terror of Verres, no 
doubt, rofe in proportion to the noble eloquence and 
vehemence of Cicero: So al£> did his pain and lui- 
eafinefs. Thefe fomjer paffions were too ftrong for 
the pleafure arifing from the beauties of elocution; 
. and operated, though from the fame principle, yet 
in a contrary manner, to the fympathy, compafficMii, 
and indignation of the audience. 

Lord Clarendon, when he approaches towards 
the cataftrophe of the royal party, fuppofes, that his 
narration muft then become infinitely diiagreeable ; 
and he hurries over the king's death, without giving 
us one circumftance of it. He confiders it as toa 
horrid a fcene to be contemplated with any fatisfac-' 
tion, or even without the utmoft pain and avcrfion. 
He himfelf, as well as the readers of that age, were 
too deeply concerned in the events, and felt a pain 
from fubjefts which an hiftorian and a reader of 
another age wouki regard as the moft pathetic and 
moft intrefting, and, by confequence, the moft agree- 
able. 

An adion, reprefented in tragedy, niay be too 
bloody and atrocious. It may excite fuch movements 
of horror as will not foften into pleafure ; and the 
greateft energy of expreflion, beftowed on defcrip- 
tions of that nature, ferves only to augment ous 
jiiica%e&. Such is. that allien reprefented in ther 
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Ambitious Stepmother^ where a v^:ierable old snatiyrai* 
ied to the height of fory and defpair, ruflies againft a 
pillar, and Itriking his head upon it, befinears it all 
over with mingled brains and gore. The English 
theatre abounds too much with fuch fhocking images. 

Even the common fentiments of compaffion require 
to "be foftened by fome agreeable affedion, in order 
to give a thorough iatisfa^on to the audience. The 
mere fuffering of plaintive virtue, under the trium- 
phant tyranny and oppreffion of vice, forms a dif- 
agreeable fpedacle, and is carefully avoided by all 
m afters of the drama. In order to difmifs the audience 
with entire fatisfaftion and contentment, the virtue 
muft either convert itfclf into a noble courageous dcf- 
pair, or the vife receive its proper punifhmenC. 

Moft painters appear in this light to have been very 
unhappy in their fubjeds. As they wrought nmch 
for churches and convents, they have chiefly repre-^ 
fented fuch horrible fiibjedts as crucifixions and mar- 
tyrdoms, where nothing appears but tortures, wounds, 
executions, and paffive fuffering,. without any aftion 
or affedion. When they turned their pencil -from 
this ghailly mythology, they had commonly recourfc 
toOviir, whofe fiiftions, though paffionate and agtec-^ 
able, are fcarcely natural orprobable enough for paifC**^ 
ing. 

The fame inverfion of that principle, which is? 
here iniifted o;i, dil^feys itfdf in common Efe, as in 
the cffedls of oratory and poetry. Raife fo the fub* 
ordinate paffion that it becomes^ the predominant, it 
fwallows up that affedion which it before nourifhed 
and encreafed. Too much jealoufy cxtinguifhes love : 
Too much difficulty renders us indifferent: Toor 
much ikknefs and infirmity difgufts a felfiih' and 
ynkind parent. 

What fo difagreeable as the difinal, gloonqr, dif- 
afterous ftories, with which melancholy people enter- 
tain their companions? The uneafy paffion behig;' 
diece raifed sdonei unaccompanied widi any fpirit^ 

geniusi 
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genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure uneafincfs, and 
is attended with notlj^ing that can foften it into plea- 
Aire or fatisfadion. 
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THE great variety of Tafte, as well as of opinion, 
which prevails in the world, is too obvious not 
to have; fallen under every ones obfervation. Men 
of the moft confined knowledge are able to remark 
a difference of tafte in the narrow circle of their ac- 
qi^intance, even where the perfons have been edu- 
cated under the fame government, and have early 
imbibed the fame prejudices : But thofe who can 
enlarge their view to contemplate diftant nations and 
remote ages, are ftiU more furprifed at the great in- 
confiftence and contrariety. We are apt to call bar- 
haroiis whatever departs widely from our tafte and 
apprehenfion ; but foon find the epithet of re- 
proach retorted on us. And the higheft arrogance and 
felf-conceit is at laft ftartled, on obferv^ng an equal 
affurance on all fides, and fcruples amidft fuch a 
conteft of .fentiment, to pronounce pofitively in its 
own favour. 

As this variety of tafte is obvious to the moft care- 
lej& enquirer ; fo it will be found, on examination, to 
be ftill greater in reality than in appearance. The 
f intiments of men often difier with regard to beauty 
and deformity of all kinds, even while their general 
difcourfe is the fame. There are certain terms in 
(every language which import blame, and others praife j 
and all men who ufe the fame tOngue muft agree in 

their 
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their application of them. Every voice is united in 
applauding elegance, propriety, limplicity, fpirit in 
writing ; and in blaming fuftian, afFeftation, coldnefs, 
and a falle brilliancy : But when critics come to par- 
ticulars, this feeming unanimity vanifhes; and it is 
found, that they had affixed a very different mean- 
ing to their expreffions. In all matters of opinion 
and fcience, the cafe is oppolite : The difference 
among men is there oftener found to lie in generals 
than in particulars; and to be lefs in reality than in 
appearance. An explanation of the terms commonly 
ends the controverfy ; and the difputants are furpri- 
fed to find, that they had been quarrelling, while at 
bottom they agreed in their judgment. 

Thofe who found morality on fentiment more 
than on reafon, are inclined to comprehend ethics 
under the former obfervation, and to maintain, that, 
in allqueftions which regard conduft and manners, the 
difference among men is really greater than at firft fight 
it appears. It is indeed obvious, that writers of all 
nations and all ages concur in applauding juflice, 
humanity, magnanimity, prudence, veracity; and in 
blaming the oppofite qualities. Even poets and other 
authors, whofe compofitions are chiefly calculated to 
pleafe the imagination, are yet found, from Homzr 
down to Fenelon, to inculcate the fame moral pre- 
cepts, and to beflow their applaufe and blame on the 
fame virtues and vices. This great unanimity is 
ufually afcribed to the influence of plain reaibn; 
which, in all thefe cafes, maintains fimilar fentiments 
in all men, and prevents thofe controverfies tO which 
the abftrad fciences are fo much expofed. So far as 
the unanimity is real, this account may be admitted 
as fatisfa^lory ; but we mull alfo allow, that fome part 
of the feeming harmony in morals may be accounted 
for from the very nature of language.^ The word 
mrtuCy with its equivalent in every tongue, implies 
praife ; as that of vice^ do^s blame : And no one, with- 
out the moft obvious and grofleft impropriet|ry could 
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jrffiji a reproach to a term, which in general accepts* 
tion is tinderftood in a good fenfe ; or beilow appltofe^ 
where the idiom requires difapprobation. Homzr's 
general precepts, where he delivers any fuch, will 
never be controverted ; but it is obvious, that, when 
he draws particular pidures of manners, and repre** 
fents heroifm in Achillas and prudence in Ulysses^ 
be intermixes a much greater degree of ferocity in 
tbe fc^mer^ and of cunning and fraud m the latter^ 
than Fbnelon . would admit of. The fage Ulysses 
in the Giueeic poet feems to delight in lies and fidions, 
^uid often emplo3rs them without any neceiEty or even 
advantage; but his more icrupulous fon, in the French 
epic writer, expofes himfelf to the moll imminent 
perils, father than depart from the moil exadl line of 
truth and veracity. 

The admirers^and followers of the Alcoran infill 
on the excellent moral precepts interfperfed through-* 
oat that wild and abfurd performance. But it is to 
be foppofed, that the Arabic words, which corre- 
fpond to the English^ equity, juftice, temperance, 
meeloieis, chanty, were fuch as, firom the conllant 
vfe of that tongue, mull always be. taken in a good 
ficnfe; and it would have argued the greateft ignorance, 
not of morals, but of language, to have mentioned 
them with any epithets, belides thofe of applaufe and 
approbation. But would we know, whether the pre- 
tended prophet had really attained a juft fentiment 
of morals? Let us attend to his narration; and we 
fhall foon find, that he bellows praife on fuch inftances 
of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, 
as arc utterly incompatible with civilized foeiety. No 
fieady rule of right feems there to be attended to ; and 
every aftion is blamed or praifed, fo far only as it is 
Vcncficial or hurtful to the true believers. 

The merit of delivering true general precepts in 
ethics is indeed very fmalL Whoever recommends 
any moral virtues, really does no more than is implied 
^ the terms themfelves. That peoj^ who invented 

the 
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the '^ord charity^ and ufed it in a good fenfe, incuL 
cfited more clearly and much more efficaciouflj, ^om 
precept, i€ charUablCf than any pretended legiflatty 
or prophet, who fliould infert fuch a maxm in ix^ 
writings. Of a}l expreifions, thofe which, togei)ier 
with their other meaning, imply a degree dither c£ 
blame or approbation, are the lea& liable to he per* 
verted or miftaken- 

It is natural for us to leek a Standard cflLafte;%, 
rule by which the various fentiments of men may be 
reconciled ; at leaft, a decifion afforded, confinmpg 
one fentiment, and condemning another. 

There i§ a fpecies of philcJophy^ which cuts off 
fdl hopes of fucQe& in fuch an attempt, and reprefents 
the impoifibiUty of evW attaining any (landard of tafie. 
The difference, it is faid, is very wide between judge* 
ns^ent andientiment. All lentiment is ri^t; beca;i]& 
fentiment has a reference to nothing^ beyond itfd^ 
and is always real, wherever a man is confcious of it. 
But all determinations of the underilanding axe not 
right; becaufe they have a re&rence to fomething 
beyond them&lves, to wit, real matter of && ; and 
are not always confoxmable to that ftandard. Amoi^ 
a thoufand different opinions, which difierent meo 
may entertain of the iame fubjed, there is one, and 
but Qx\s-^ that is juft and true^, and the only dif&mlty 
is to fix and a/certain it. On the contrary, a thoa^ 
fand difierent fentiments, excited by the fame objed, 
are all right ; becaufe no fentiment reprefents what i$ 
really in the pbjediL It only marks a certain conformi^ 
or relation between the objed and the organs or fiih- 
culties of the mind; and if that ccHiformity did not 
really exift, the fentiment could never poilibly hsYS 
beings Beauty is no quality in things themfelves: It 
exifts merely in the mind which contemplates them; 
and each mind perceives a different beauty. Qoft 
perfon may even perceive deformity, where anodier 
|s fi^bie of beauty; and every individual ought to 
acquiefee in his own fentiment, without precendiiig 

to 
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to regulate thofe of others. To feek the real beauty, 
or real deformity, is as fruitlefs an enquiry as te 
pretend to afcertain the real fweet or real bitter. 
According to the difpofition of the organs, the fame 
objed may be both fweet and bitter j- and the proverb 
has juftly determined it to be fruitlefs to difpute coir- 
ceming tafles. It is very natural, and even quite 
n9cefrary, to extend this axiom to mental, as well 
as bodily tafle; and thus common fenfe, which 
is fo often at variance with philofophy, efpecially with 
the fceptical kind, is found, in one inftance at leaft, 
to agree in pronouncing the fame dedfion. 

But though this axiom, by paffing into a proverb, 
feems to have attained the fand:ion of common fenfe ; 
there is certainly a fpecies of common fenfe which 
oppofes it, at leaft ferves to modify and reftrain it. 
Whoever would aflfert an equality of genius and ele- 
gance between Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan and 
Addison, would be thought to defend no lefs an ex- 
travagance, than if he had maintained a mole-hill to 
be as high as Teneriffe, or a pond as extenfive as 
the ocean. Though there may be found perfons 
who give the preference to the former authors, no 
one pays attention to fuch a tafte ; and we pronounce 
without fcfuple, the fentiment of thefe pretended 
critics to be abfurd and ridiculous. The principle of 
the natural -equality of taftes is then totally forgot, and 
while we admit it on fome occafions, where the ob- 
jefts feem near an equality, it appears an extravagant 
paradox, or rather a palpable abfurdity, where ob- 
jefts fo difproportioned are compared together. 

It is evident that none of the rules of compofition 
are fixed by reafonings a priori^ or can be efteemed 
abftraft conclufions of the underftanding, from com-* 
paring thofe habitudes and relations of ideas, which 
are eternal and immutable. Their foundation is the 
fame with th^ of all the pradlical fciences, experi- 
ence ; nor are they any thing but general obfervationSy 
concerning what has been univer&lly found to pleafe 
1 4 in- 
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in all countries arid in all ages. Many of the beauties 
of poetry, and even of eloquence, are founded on 
fal&hood and fiftion, on hyperboles, metaphors, and 
an abufe or perverfion of terms from their natural 
meaning, To check the Tallies of the imagination, and 
to reduce every expreflion to geometrical truth and 
exadnefs, would be the moft contrary to the laws of 
criticifin ; becaufe it would produce a work, w^hich, 
by univerfal experience, has been found the moft 
infipid and difagreeable : But though poetry caii never 
fubmit to exa6t truth, it muft be confined by rules 
of art, difcovered to the author either by genius or 
obfervation. If fome negligent or irregular writers 
have pleafed, they have not pleafed by their tranfgref- 
fions of rule or order ; but in fpite of thefe tranfgref- 
fions, they have pofleffed other beauties, which were 
conformable to juft criticifm; and the force of thefe 
beauties has been able to overpower cenfure, and give 
the mind a fatisfaftion fuperior to the difguft arifing 
from the blemifhes. Ariosto pleafes; but not by 
his monftrous and improbable fiftions, by liis bizarre 
mixture of the ferious and comic ftyles, by the want 
of coherence in his ftories, or by the continual inter- 
ruptions of his narration. He charms by the force 
and clearnefs of his expreflion, by the readinefs and va- 
riety of his inventions, and by his natural pictures of 
the paflions, efpecially thofe of the gay and amorous 
kind : And however his faults may diminifh our fatif- 
fadion, they are not able entirely to deftroy it. Did 
our pleafure really arife from thofe parts of his poem 
which we denominate faults, this would be no objec- 
tion to criticifm in general : It would only be an ob- 
jedion to thofe particular rules of criticifm, which 
would eftablifh fuch circumftances to be faults, and 
would reprefent them as uni verfally blameable. If they 
are found to pleafe, they cannot be faults, let the 
pleafure which they produce be ever fo unexpeded 
and unaccountable. 
But though all the general rules of art are founded 

only 
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only on experience, and on the obfervation of the 
common ientiments of human nature, we muft not 
imagine that, on every occafion, the feelings of meo 
will be conformable to theie rules. Thofe finer emo* 
tion3 of the mind are of a very tender and delicate 
nature, and require the concurrence of many &vour^ 
3^ble circumilances to make them play with &cility 
and exadtnefs, according to their general and efta* 
bliihed principles. The leaft exterior hinderance to 
fuch fmall fprings, or the leaft internal diforder, dif* 
turbs their motion, and confounds the operation of the 
whole machine. When we would make an experi* 
ment of this nature, and would try the force of any 
beauty or deformity, we muft choofe with care a pro- 
per time and place, and bring the fimcy to a fuit«> 
able fituation and dUpofition. A perfe<^ ferenity of 
mind, a recoUed:ion of thought, a due attention to the 
objed ; if any of thefe circumftances be wanting, our 
experiment will be &llaciou8, and we fhall be unable 
to judge of the catholic and univerfal beauty.. The 
TQUtioa which nature has placed between the form 
9nd the iibntiment, will at leaft be more obfcure ; and 
it wiU require greater accuracy to trace and difcem it. 
We ihall be able to afcertain its influence, not lb much 
&om the operation of each particular beauty, as from 
the durable admiration, which attends thofe works, 
that have furyived all the caprices of mode and 
feihion, all the miftakes of ignorance and envy. 

The fame Hom£R who pleafed at Athens and 
Kom:e: two thoufand years ago, is ft ill admired at 
pAkis and at London. All the changes of climate, 
government, religion, and language, have not been 
able to obfcure his glory. Authority or prejudice 
may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator ; 
but his reputation will never be durable or general. 
When his compofitions are examined by pofterity or 
by foreigners, the enchantment is diffipated, and his 
faults appear in their true colours. On the contrary, 
a real genius, the loioger his wgrks endure, and the 

I more 
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Iftiore \^ide they are fpread^ the more flncere is the 
admiration which he meets with. Envy and jealoufy 
have too much place in a narrow circle ; and even 
familiar acquaintance with his perfon may diminiih 
the applaufe due to his performances : but when thefe 
obftrudibns are removed, the beauties which are na- 
turally fitted to excite agreeable fentiments, immedi- 
ately difplay their energy ; and while the world en- 
dures, they 4naintain their authority over the minds 
of men. 

It appears then, that, simidft all the variety and 
^caprice of tafte, there are certain general principles 
of approbation or blame, whofe influence a careful 
eye may trace in all operations of the mind. Some 
particular forms or qualities, from the original ftruc^ 
ture of the internal fabric, arc calculated to pleafe, 
and others to difpleafe ; and if they fail of their ef- 
fe<a in any particular inftanqe, it is from fome appa- 
irerit defeft or imperfeftion in the organ. A m^in in 
a fever tvbuld not infill on his palate as able to decide 
toncerriing flavours; nor would one aflfefted with 
the jaundice pretend to give a verdift with regard 
to colouts^ In eath creature, there is a found and 
a defeftive ftate ; and the former alone can be fup- 
pofedvto afford us a true ftandard of tafte and fenti- 
m^nt. If, in the found ftate of the organ, there be 
an entire or a confiderable uniformity of fentiment 
among men, wfe may thence derive an idea of the 
perfedt beatity ; in like .manner as the appearance of 
objefts in day^light, to the eye of a man in health, 
is denoiliinated their true and real colour, even while 
colour is allowed to bfe merely a phantafin of the 
fenfes. 

Many and frequent are the defefts in the internal 
organs, which prevent or weaken the influence of 
thofe general principles, on which depends our fen- 
timent of beauty or deformity. Though fome db- 
jeds, by the ftruftuf e of the mind, be naturally cal- 
culated to give pleafure, it is not to be expeded, 

Vol. I. O ^at. 
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that in every individual the pleafure will be equally, 
felt. Particular incidents and fituations occur, 
which either throw a falfe light on the obje<%8, or 
hinder the true from conveying to the imagination 
the proper fentiment and perception. 

One obvious caufe, why many feel not the.pro* 
per fentiment of beauty, is the want of that delicacy 
of imagination, which is requifite to convey a fenfi* 
bility of thofe finer emotions. This delicacy every 
one pretends to : Evdry one talks of it, and would re- 
duce every kind of tafte or fentim.ent to its ftandard. 
But as our intention in this effay is to mingle fome 
light of the underftanding with the feelings of fen- 
timent, it will be proper to give a more accurate de- 
finition of delicacy than has hitherto been attempted. 
And not to draw our philofophy from too profound 
a fourcc, we Ihall have recourfe to a noted ftory in 
Don Quixote. 

It is with good reafon, fays Sancho to the fquare 
with the great nofe, that I pretend to have ^judge- 
ment in wine : This is a quality hereditary in our 
family. Two of my kinfmen were once called to 
give their opinion of a hogfhead, which was fup- 
pofeji to be excellent, being old and of a. good vint- 
age. One of them taftes it ; confiders it ; and after 
mature reflediion pronounces the wine to be good, 
were it not for a fmall tafte of leather M'hich he per- 
ceived in it. The other, after ufing the fame pre- 
cautions, gives alfo his verdift in favour of the wine ; 
but with the referv^e of a tafte of iron, which he could 
eafily diftinguilh. You cannot imagine how much 
they were both ridiculed for their judgment. But 
who laughed in the end? On emptying the hogfliead, 
there was found at the bottom an old key with a 
leathern thong tied to it. 

The great refemblance between mental and bodily 
tafte will caflly teach us to apply this ftory. Though 
it be certain, that beauty and deformity, more than 
fweet and bitter, are not qualities in objefts, but be- 
long 
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long entirely to the fentiment, internal or external ; 
it muft be allowed, that there are certain qualities in 
objedh which are fitted by nature to produce thofe 
particular feelings. Now as thefe qualities may be 
found in a fmall degree, or may be mixed and con- 
founded with each other, it often happens, that the 
tafte is not afFedted with fuch minute qualities, or is 
not able to diftinguifh all the particular flavours, 
amidft the diforder in which they are prefented. 
Where the organs are fo fine as to allow nothing to 
eicape them, and at the fame time fo exaft as to 
perceive every ingredient in the compofition ; this 
we call delicacy of tafte, whether we employ thefe 
terms in the literal or metaphorical fenle. Here 
then the general rules of beauty are of ufe ; being 
drawn from eftablifhed models, and from the obfer- 
vation of what pleafes or difpleafes, when prefented 
fingly and in a high degree: And if the fame quali- 
ties, in, a continued compofition and in a fmaller de- 
gree, aflfedl not the organs with a fenfible delight or 
uneafinefs, wd exclude the perfon from all pretenfions 
to this delicacy. To produce thefe general rules of 
avowed patterns of compofition, is like finding the 
key with the leathern thong ; which juftified the 
verdift of Sancho's kinfmen, and confounded thofe 
' pretended judges who had condemned them. Though 
the hogfhead had nev^er been emptied, the tafte of 
the one was ftill equaUy delicate, and that of the 
other equally dull and languid : But it would have 
been more difficult to have proved the fuperiority of 
the former, to the conviftion of every by-ftander. 
In like manner, though the beauties of writing had 
never been methodized, or reduced to general prin- 
ciples ; though no excellent models had ever beeii 
acknowledged ; the different degrees of tafte would 
ftill have fubfifted, and the judgment' of one man 
been preferable to that of another : but it would not 
have been fo eafy to filence the bad critic, who might 
always infift upon his particular fentiment, and re^ 

2 Me 
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fufe to fubmit to his antagonift. ^But when we fhow 
him an avowed principle of art ; when we illuftrate 
this principle by examples, whofe operation, from 
his own particular tafte, he acknowledges to be con- 
formable to the principle ; when we prove, that thd 
fame principle may be applied to the prefent cafe, 
where he did not perceive or feel its influence : he 
mull conclude, upon the whole, that the fault lies in 
himfelf, and that he wants the delicacy which is 
requifite to make him fenfible of every beauty and 
every blemifti, in any compofition or difcourfe. 

It is acknowledged to be the perfedion of every . 
fenfe or faculty, to perceive with exaftnefs its moft 
minute objefts, and allow nothing to efcape its notice 
and obfervation. The fmaller the objeds are, which 
become fenfible to the eye, the finer is- that organ, 
and the more elaborate its make and compofition* 
A good palate is not tried by ft rong flavours ; but 
by a mixture of fmall ingredients, where we are ftill 
fenfible of each part, notwithftanding its minutenefs 
and its confiifion with the reft. In like manner a 
quick and acute perception of beauty and deformity 
muft be the perfedion of our mental tafte ; nor can 
a man be fatisfied with himfelf while he fufpedls^ 
that any excellence or blemifti in a difcourie b^ paf- 
fed him unobferved. In this cafe, the perfeftion of 
the man, and the perfedion of the fenfe or feeling, 
are found to be unitedi A very delicate palate, on 
many occafions, may be a great inconvenience botli 
to a mail, himfelf, and to his friends : But a delicate 
tafte of wit or beauty muft always be a defirable 
quality ; becaufe it is the fource of all the fineft and 
moft innocent enjoyments of which human nature is 
fufceptible. In this decifion the fentiments of all 
mankind are agreed. Wherever you can afcertain a 
delicacy of tafte, it is fure to meet with approbation j 
and the beft way of afcertaining it is to appeal to 
thofe models and principles which liave been efta- 
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^Tifhed by the uniform confent and experience of na- 
tions and ages. 

But though there be naturally a wide difference in 
point of delicacy between one perfon and another, 
jiothing tends further to encreafe and improve this 
talent, than pra£lice in a particular art, and the fre- 
quent furvey or contemplation of a particular^ fpecies 
of beauty. When objeds of any kind are firft pre- 
fented to, the eye or imagination, the fentiment which 
attends them is obfcure and confufed ; and the 
mind is, in a great meafure, incapable of pronouncing 
cencerning their merits or defefts. The tafte cannot 
perceive the feveral excellencies of the performance ; 
much lefs diftinguifti the particular character of each 
excellency, -and afcertain its quality and degree. 
If it pronounce the whole in general to be beautiful 
or deformed, it is the utmofl that can be expefted ; 
and even this judgment, a perfon, fo unpraftifed, will' 
be apt to deliver with great hefitation and referve. 
But allow him to acquire experience in thofe objefts, 
his feeling becomes more exaft and nice: He not 
only perceives the beauties and defefts of each part, 
but marks the diftinguilhing fpecies of each quality, 
and afligns its fuitable praifc or blame. A clear and 
diflinft fentiment attends him through the whole 
furvey of the objefts ; and he difcems that very de- 
gree and kind of approbation or difpleafure, which 
each part is naturally fitted to produce. The mill 
diffipates, which feemed formerly to hang over the 
objeft : The organ acquires greater perfeftion in its 
operations; and can pronounce, without danger of 
miftake, concerning the merits of every performance. 
In a word, the fame addrefs and dexterity, which 
pradice gives to the execution of any work, is 
alfo acquired by the fame means in the judging 
of it. 

So advantageous is pradice to the difcemment of 

. beauty, that, before we can give judgment on any 

work of importance, it will even be requifite, that 
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that very individual performance be more than once 
perufed by us, and be furveyed in diflferent lights 
with attention and deliberation. There is a flutter 
or hurry of thought which attends the firft perufal of 
any piec^, and which confounds the genuine fenti- 
ment of beauty. The relation of the parts is not 
difcemed: The true charaders of ftyle are little 
diftinguilhed : The feveral perfections and defcds 
feem wrapped up in a fpecies of confufion, and p^e- 
fent themfelves indiftinftly to the imagination. Not 
to mention, that there is a fpecies of beauty, ivhich 
as it is florid and fuperficial, pleafes at firft ; but be^ 
ing found incompatible with a juft expreffion either 
of rcafon or paflion, foon palls upon the tafte, and is 
then rejedled with difdain, at leail rated at a much 
lower value. 

It is impoflible to continue in the pradlice of con- 
templating any order of beauty, without being fi:e» 
quently obliged to form comparifons between the 
feveral fpecies and degrees of excellence, and efti- 
jnating their proportion to each other. A man who 
has had no opportunity of comparing the differeqt 
kinds of beauty, is indeed totally unquahfied to pro- 
pounce an opinion with regard to any objed pre- 
fented to him. By comparifon alone we fix the epi-» 
thets of praife or blame, and learn how to affign the 
due degree of each. The coarfeft daubing contains 
a certain luflre of colours and exadnefs of imitation, 
which are fo far beauties, and would affecl the miind 
of a peafant or Indian with the higheft admiration. 
The moft vulgar ballads are not entirely deftitute of 
harmony or nature ; and none but a perfon, famili- 
arized to fuperior beauties, would pronounce their 
numbers harih, or narration uninterefting. A great 
inferiority of beauty gives pain to a perfon conver- 
fant in the higheft excellence of the kind, and is for 
that reafon pronounced a deformity: As the mpft 
finiflied objedl, with which we are acquainted, is 
naturally fuppofed to have reached the pinnacle of 
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perfedion, and to he intitled to the higheft aplaufe. 
One accuftomed to fee, and examine, and weigh the ' 
feveral performances, adinired in different ages and 
nations, can alone rate the n^erits of a work exhibi- 
ted to his view, and affign its proper rank among the . 
produdlions of genius. 

But to enable a critic the mofre fully to execute 
this undertaking, he muft preferve his mind free 
from all prejudice ^ and allow nothing to enter into 
his coniideration, but the very objeft which is fub- 
mitted to his examination. We may obferve, that 
every work of art, in order to produce its due effedk 
on the mind, muft be furveyed in a certain point of 
view, and cannot be fully relifhed by perfons, whofb 
fituation, real or imaginary, is not conformable to 
that which is required by the performance. An ora- 
tor addreiTes himfelf to a particular audience, and 
mufl have a regard to their particular genius, inte- 
refts, opinions, paffions, and prejudices ; otherwife he 
)iopes in vain to govern their refolutions, and inflame 
their affedlions. Should they even have entertained 
fomeprepolTeflionsagainfthim, however unreafonable, 
he muft not overlook this difadvantage ; but, before 
he enters upon the fubjeft, muft endeavoup to con^ 
ciliate their affeftion, and acquire their good graces. 
A critic of a different age or nation, who fhould per- 
ufe this difcourfe, muft have all thefe circumftances 
in his eye, and muft place himfelf in the fame fitua- 
tion as the audience, in order to form a true judge- 
ment of the oration. In like manner, when any 
work is addreffed to the public, though I fhould 
have a friendfhip or enmity with the author, I muft 
depart from this fituation j and confidering myfelf 
as a man in general, forget, if poffible, my individual 
being and ^ my pecuhar circumftances. A perfon 
influenced by prejudice, complies not with this con- 
dition ; but obftinately maintains his natural pofition, 
without placing himfelf in that point of view which 
the performance fuppofes. If the work be addrefled 
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to perfons of a different age or nation, he makes nt 
allowance fox their peculiar views and prejudices ; 
but, full of the manners of his own age and country, 
raftily condemns what feemed admirable in the eyes 
of thofe for whom alone the difcourfe was calculated. 
If the work be executed for the public, he never fuf- \ 
ficiently enlarges his comprehenlion, or forgets his \ 
intereft as a friend or enemy, as a rival or commenta^ ! 
tor. By this means his fentiments are perverted ; 
nor have the fame beauties and blemjflies the fame in-r 
fluence upon him, as if he had impofed a proper vio- 
lence on his imagination, and had forgotten himfelf 
for a moment. So far his tafte evidently departs 
from the true ftandard ; and of confequence lofes all 
credit and authority. 

It is well known, that in all queftions fubmitted 
to the underftanding, prejudice is defkuftive of 
found judgment, and perverts all operations of the 
intcUeftual fj^culties : it is no lefs contrary -.to good 
tafle ; nor h^s it lefs influence to porrupt our fentir 
ment of beauty. It belongs to gaod fenfe to check 
its influence in both cafes ; and in this refpedi^ as 
well as in many others, reafon, if not an eflential 
part of tafte, is at leaft requifite to the operations of 
this latter faculty. In all the nobler productions of 
genius, there is a mutual relation and correfpondence 
of parts ; nor can either the beauties or blemifhes be 
perceived by him', whofe thought is not capacious 
enough to comprehend all thofe parts, , and compare 
them with each other, in order to perceive the con- 
fiftence and imiformity of the whole. Every work 
of ait has alfo a certain end or purpofe for which it 
is calculated ; and is to b^ deemed more or lefs per- 
feft, as it is ipore or lefs fitted to attain this end. 
The objeft of eloquence is to perfuade, of hiftory to 
inflrud, of poetry to pleafe, by means of the paffions 
gpd the imagination. Thefe ends we muft carry 
ponftantly in our view, when we perufe any perform- 
^ce ^ wd we ^luft be able to judge how far thQ 
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means employed are adapted to their refpeftive pur-f 
poles. Belides every kind of compofition, even the 
moft poetical, is nothing but a chain of propofitions 
and reafonings ; not always, indeed, the jufteft and 
moft exa6t, but ftill plaufible and fpecious, howeVer 
difguifed by the colouring of the imagination. The 
perfons introduced in tragedy and epic poetry, muft 
be reprefented as reafoning, and thinking, and con- 
cluding, and ading, fuitably to their character and 
circumftances ; and without judgment, as well as 
tafte and invention, a poet can never hope to fucceed 
in fo delicate an undertaking. Not to mention, that 
the fame excellence of faculties which contributes to - 
tlie improvement of reafon, the fame cleamefs of 
conception, the fame exaftnefs of diftinftion, the 
feme vivacity of apprehenfion, are eflential to the , 
operations of true talte, and are its infallible conco- 
niitants. It feldom or never happens, that a man of 
fenfe, who has any experience in art, cannot judge of 
its beauty ; and it is no lefs rare to meet with a 
man who has a juft tafte without a found under-r 
ftanding. 

Thus, though the principles of tafte be univerfal, 
and nearly, if not entirely, the fame in all men; yet 
few are qualified to give judgment on any work of 
art, or eftablifti their own fentiment as the ftandard 
of beauty. The organs of internal fenfation are fel- 
dom fo perfed as to allow the general principles their 
full play, and produce a feeling correfpondent to thofe 
principles. They either labour under fome defeft, 
or are vitiated by fome diforder ; and by that ipeans, 
excite a fentiment which may be pronounced erro- 
neous. When the critic h^ no delicacy, he judges 
without any diftindion, and is only affeded by the 
groffer and more palpable qualities of the objedl : The 
finer touches pafs unnoticed and difregarded. Where 
be is not aided by praftice, his verdidl is attended 
with confufion and hefitation. Where no comparifon 
)}as 1)een employed, t|ie moft frivolous beautie^^ fuch 
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as rather merit the name of defefts, are the objc6l of 
his admiration. Where he hes under the influence 
of prejudice, all his natural fentimcnts are perverted. 
Where good fenfe is wanting, he is not qualified to 
difcern the beauties of defign and reafoning, which 
are the highefl and moft excellent. Under fome or 
other of thefe imperfedlions, the generality of men 
labour; and hence a true judge in the finer arts is 
obfervcd, even during the moft polifhed ages, to be 
fo rare a characler : Strong fenfe, united to delicate 
fentiment, improved by pradice, perfeded by com- 
parifon, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone intitle 
critics to this valuable charafter; and the joint ver- 
dict of fuch, wherever they are to be found, is the 
true ftandard of tafte and beauty. 

But where are fuch critics to be found? By what 
jnarks are they to be known ? How diftinguhh them 
from pretenders ? Thefe queftions are erabarrafling ; 
and feem to throw us back into the fame uncertainty, 
from which, during the courfe of this eflky, we have 
endeavoured to extricate ourfelves. 

5ut if we confider the matter aright, thefe are quef- 
tions of faft, not of fentiment. Whether any parti- 
cular perfon be endowed with good fenfe and a deli- 
cate imagination, free from prejudice, may often be 
the fubjecl of difpute, and be liable to great difcuffion 
and enquiry; bat that fuch a charader is valuable 
and eftimable will be agreed in by all mankind. 
Where thefe doubts occur, men can do no more than 
in other difputable queftions, which are fubmitted to 
the underftanding : They muft produce the beft ar- 
guments that their invention fuggefts to them ; they 
muft acknowledge a true and decifive ftandard to 
exift fomewhere, to wit, real exiftence and matter of 
fad ; and they muft have indulgence to fuch as differ 
from them in their appeals to this ftandard. It ia 
fufficient for our prefent purpofe, if we have proved. 
that the tafte of all individuals is not upon an equal 
footing, and that fome men in generalj^ however dif-« 
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ficult to be particularly pitched upon, will be acknow- 
ledgeci by univerfal fentiment to have a preference 
^bove others. 

. But in reality the difficulty of finding, even in par- 
ticulars, the ftandard of tafte, is not fo great as it is 
reprefented. Though in fpeculation we may readily 
avow a certain criterion in fcience, and deny it in 
fentiment, the matter is found in pradtice to be much 
more hard to afcertain in the former cafe than in the 
latter. Theories of abftraft philofophy, fyftems of 
profound tlieology, have prevailed during one age : 
In a fucceflive period thefe have been univerfally ex- 
ploded; their abfurdity has been detefted; other 
theories and fyftems have fupplied their place, which 
again gave place to their fucceifors ; and nothing has 
been experienced more liable to the revolutions of 
chance and fafliion than thefe pretended decifions of 
fcience. The cafe is not the fame with the beauties 
of eloquence and poetry. Juft expreffions of paffioa 
and nature are fure, after a little time, to gain public 
applaufe, which they maintain for ever. Aristotle, 
and Plato, and Epicurus, and Descartes, may 
fucceffively yield to each, other: But Terence arid 
Virgil maintain an univerfal, undifputed empire 
over the minds of men. The abftraft philofophy of 
CicJERo has loft its credit: The vehemence of his 
oratory is ftill the objeft of our admiration. 

'Though men of delicate tafte be rare, they are 
eafily to be'diftinguiflied in fociety by the foundnefs 
of their underftanding, and the fuperiority of their 
faculties above the reft of mankind. The afcendant 
which they acquire, gives a prevalence to that lively 
approbation, with which they receive any produdions^ 
of genius, and renders it generally predominant. 
Many men, when left to themfelves, have but a faint 
and dubious perception of beauty, who yet are ca- 
pable of relifhing any fine ftroke which is pointed 
out to them. Every convert to the admiration of the 
jeal poet; or orator is the caufe of fome new converfion. 
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And though prejudices may prevail for a time, they 
never unite in celebrating any rival to the triie genius, 
but yield at laft to the force of nature and juft fenti- 
ment. Thus, though a civilized nation may eafily be 
miftaken in the choice of their admired philofopher, 
they never have been found long to err in their af- 
ibdion for a favourite epic or tragic author. 

But notwithftanding all. our endeavours to fix a 
ftandard of tafte, and recoricile the difcordant apprc* 
henfions of men, there ftill remain two fources of va- 
riaton, which are not fufficient indeed to confound 
all the houndiries of beauty and deformity, but will 
' often ierve to produce a difference in the degrees of 
our approbation or blame. The one is the different^ 
humours of particular men ; the other, the particular 
manners and opinions of our age and country. The 
general principles of taftc are uniform in human na- 
ture : Where men vary in their judgments, fome de- 
feft or perverfion ia the faculties may commonly be 
remarked, proceeding cither from prejudice, from 
^vant of prsuftice, or want of delicacy; and there; is 
juft reafon for approving <Mie tafte and condemning 
another : But where there is fuch a diverfity in the 
internal frame or external fituation as is entirely 
blamelefs on both fides, and leaves no room to give 
one the preference above the other ; in that cafe, a 
certain degree of diverfity in judgment is unavoidable, 
and we feek in vain for a ftandard, by which we ckii 
reconcile the contrary fentiments, 

A young man, whofe paflions are warm, will be 
more fenfibly touched with amorous and tender ima- 
ges than a man more advanced in years, who takes 
pleafure in wife, philofc^hical refledlions concerning 
the conduct of life and moderation of the paflions. 
At twenty, Ovid may be the favourite author ; Ho- 
race at forty: and perhaps Tacitus at fifty. Vainly 
would we, in fuch cafes, endeavour to enter into the 
ientiments of others, and diveft ourfelves of thofe 
propenfities which are natural to us. We choofe oue 
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favourite author as we do. our friend, from a confor- 
mity of humour and difpofition. Mirth or paffion, fen- 
timent or refledlion ; whichever of thefe moft predo-' 
minates in our temper, it gives us a peculiar fympath/ 
with the writer who refembles us- 

One perfon is more pleafed with the fublime ; another^ 
with the tender ; a third, with raillery. One has a 
ftrong feniibility to blemiflies, and is extremely ftu- 
dious of correSnefs : Another has a more lively feeling 
of beauties, and pardons twenty abfurdities and de- 
fers for one elevated or pathetic ftroke. The car of 
this man is entirely turned towards concifenels and 
energy; that. man is delighted with a copious,' ricb^ 
and harmonious expreffion. Simplicity is affefted by 
one ; ornament, by another. Comedy, tragedy, fatire, 
odes, have each its partixans, who prefer that parti- 
cular fpecies of writing to all others. It is plainly an 
error in a critic to confine his approbation to one 
fpecies or ftyle of writing, and condemn all the rell. 
But it is ahnoft impoflible not to feel a prediledion 
for that which fuits our particular turn and difpofi- 
tion. Such preferences are innocent and unavoidable, 
and can never reafonably be the object of difpute, 
becaufe there is no ftandard by which they can be 
decided. 

For a like reafon, we are more pleafed in the courfe 
of pur reading, with pictures and charadters that re- 
femble objeds which are found in our own age or 
country, than with thofe which defcribe a different 
fet of cufl:oms. It is not without fome effort, that we 
reconcile ourfelves to the fimplicity of ancient m^m- 
ners, and behold princcflTes carrying water from the 
fpring, and kings and heroes dreffing their own vic- 
tuals. We may allow in general^ that the reprefen- 
tation of fuch manners is no fault in the author, nor de- 
formity in the piece ; but we are not fo fenfibly touched 
with them, f'or this reafon, comedy is not eafily 
transferred from one age. or nation to another. A 
Frenchman or E^nglishman is not pleafed with the 
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AndrIa of Terence, or Clitia ofMACHiAVEt; 
where the fine lady, upoiy whom all the play turns, 
never once appears to the fpeftators, but is always 
kept behin4 the fcenes,*fuitably to the referved hu- 
mour of the ancient Greeks and Italians. A man 
of learning and refleftion can make allowance for 
thefe peculiarities of manners ; but a common audi- 
ence can never diveft themfelves fo far of their ulual 
ideas and fentiments, as to relifh piftures which no- 
wife referable them. 

But here there occurs a reflexion, which may, per- 
haps, be ufeful in examining the celebrated c^ntro- 
verfy concerning ancient and modern learning ; where 
we often find the one fide excufing any feeming ab- 
furdity in the ancients from the manners of the age, 
and the other refufing to admit this excufe, or at leaft 
admitting it only as an apology for the author, not for 
the performance. In my opinion, the proper boun- 
daries in this fubjeft have feldom been fixed between 
the contending parties. Where any innocent pecu- 
liarities of manners are reprefented, fuch as thofe above 
mentioned, they ought certainly to be admitted/ and 
a man who is Ihocked with them, gives an evident 
proof of falfe delicacy and refinement. The poct^s 
monument more durable than hrafs^ muft fall to the 
ground like common brick or clay, were men to make 
no allowance for the continual revolutions of nianners 
and cuftoms, and would admit of nothing but what 
was fuitable to the prevailing faihion. Muft we 
throw afide the pictures of our anceftors, becaufe of 
their ruffs and fardingales ? But where the ideas of 
morality and decency alter from one age to another, 
and where vicious manners are defcribed, without 
being marked with the proper charafters of blame 
and difapprobation ; this muft be allowed to disfigure 
the poem, and to be a real deformity. » I cannot, nor 
is it proper I ftiould, enter into fiich fentiments; and 
however I may excufe the poet, on account of the 
manners of his age, I never can relifli the comopfi- 
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tkm. The want of humanity and of decency, lb con- 
4>icuous in the charafters drawn by feveral of the 
ancient poets, even fometimes by Homer and the 
Greek tragedians, diminifhes confider^bly the merit 
of their noble performances,, and gives modern authors 
an advantage over them. We are not interefted in 
the fortunes and fentiments of fuch rough heroes: 
We are difpleafed to find the limits of vice and virtue 
£0 much confoimded : And whatever indulgence we " 
may give to the writer on account of his prejudices, 
we cannot prevail on ourfelves to enter into his fen- 
timents, to bear an affeftion to charadlers which we 
plainly difcover to be blameable. 

The cafe is not the fame with moral principles, as 
with fpeculative opinions of any- kind. Thefe are in 
continual flux and revolution. . The fob embraces a 
different fyftem from the father: Nay, there fcarcely is 
any man who can boaft of great conftancy and uni^ 
formity in this particular. Whatever fpeculative er- 
rors may be found in the polite writings of any age 
or country, they detract but little from the value of 
thofe compofitions. There needs but a certain tiim 
of thought or imagination to make us enter into all 
the opinions which then prevailed, and relifh the fen- 
timents or conclufions derived from them : but a very 
violent effort is requifite to change our judgment ^ 
manners, and excite fentiments of approbation or 
blame, love or hatred, different from thofe to which 
the mind from long cuftom has been famiUari^ed : 
And where a man is confident of the rcftitude of that 
moral ftandard, by which he judges, he is juftly jea- 
lous of it, and will not pervert the fentiments of his 
heart for a rnqment, in complaifance to any writer 
whatfoever. 

Of all fpeculative errors, thofe which regard re- 
ligion are the moft cxcufable in compofitions of 
genius; nor is it ever permitted to judge of the civi- 
lity or wifdom of any people, or even of fingle per- 
Ibns, by the groflhefs or refinement of their theological 
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principles; The fame good 'fenfe that dire(9:s meiS 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, is not hearkened 
to in religious matters, which are fuppofed to ht 
placed altogether above the cognizancje of humail 
reafon. On this account, all the abfurdities of the 
pagan fyftem of" theology mull be overlooked by every 
critic, who would pretend to form a juft notion of 
ancient poetry ^ and oiir pofterity^ in their turn, muit • 
have the fame indulgence to their forefathers, f^o 
teligious principles can ever be imputed as a fault to 
any poet^ while they remain merely principles, and 
take not fuch ftrong polTefiion of his heart, as to lay 
him under the imputation of bigotry or fuperjlition. 
Where that happens, they confound the fentiments 
of morality^ and alter the natural boundaries of vice 
and virtue. They aie therefore eternal blemilhes-, 
according to the principle above mentioned j nor are 
the prejudiced and faUe opinions of the age fufl^ient 
to juftify them. 

It is effential to the Roman catholic religion to in- 
fpire a violent hatred of every other worfliip, and to 
reprefent all pagans, mahometans, and heretics, as the 
objedls of divine wrath and vengealice. Such fenti-i- 
ments, though they are in reality very blameable, are 
confidered as virtues by the zealots of that communion, 
and are reprefented in their tragedies and epic poems 
as a kind of divine heroifm. This bigotry has dit • 
figured two very fine tragedies of the French theatre^ 
PoLiEucTE and Athalia; where an intemperate zeal 
for particular modes of worlhip is fet off with all the 
pomp imaginable, and forms the predominant cha- 
rafter of the heroes. " What is. this," fays the fu- 
blime Joad to Josabet, finding her in difcourfe with 
Mathan the prieft of Baal, ** Does the daughter of 
** David fpeak to this traitor? Are you not afraid, 
" left the earth Ihould open and pour forth flames to 
** devour you both? Or, left thofe holy walls fhould 
" fall and crufli you together? What is his purpofe? 
** Why come& that enemy of God hither to poifon the 

"air 
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" air which we breathe with. his horrid prefence?'* 
Such fentimcnts are received with great applaufe on 
the theatre of Paris ; but at London the fpeftators 
would be full as much pleafed to hear Achilles tell 
Agamemnon, that he was a dog in his , forehead, 
arid a deer in his heart; or Jupiter threaten Juno 
with a fpund drubbing if Ihe will not be quiet. 

Religious principles are alfo a blemifli in any polite 
compofition, when they rife up to fuperftition, and 
intrude themfelves into evety fentiment, however re- 
mote from any connedtion with religion. It is no 
excufe for the poet, that the cuftoms of his country 
had burdened life with fo many religious ceremonies 
and obfervance;5, that no part of it was exempt from 
that yoke. It mull for ever be ridiculous in Petrarc h 
to compare his miftrefs, Laura, to Jesus Christ. 
Nor is it lefs ridiculous in that agreeable libertine, 
fioccACE, very ferioufly to give thanks to God Al- 
mighty and the ladies, for their alfiftance in defen- 
ding him igainft hi$ enemicfs. 
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Of Commerce. 

• • t 

THE greater part of mankind niay -De divided ' 
into two claffes ; that oijhallow thinkers, who 
fall Ihort of the truth ; and that of abjlrufe thinkers, 
who go beyond it. The latter clafs are by far the 
mod rare : and I may add, by far the moft . ufeful 
and valuable. They fuggeft hints, at leaft, and ftart 
difficulties, which they want, perhaps, Ikill to pur- 
fue ; but which may produce fine difcoveries, when 
handled by men who have a more juft way 'of think- 
ing. At worft, what they fay is uncommon ; and if 
it fhould coft fome pains to comprehend it, one has, 
however, the pleafure of hearing fomething that is 
new. An author is little to be valued, who tells us 
nothing but what we can learn from every cofFee- 
houfe converfation. 

All people oi Jh allow thought are apt to decry 
even thofe of f olid underftanding, as abjirufe thinkers 
and metaphyficians, and refiners ; and never will 
allow any thing to be juft which is beyond their 

own 
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own weak cpnceptions. There are feme cafes, I 
own, ^ where an extraordinary refinement affords a 
ftrong prefumption of falfehood, and where no rea- 
foning is to be tmfted but what is natural and eafy. 
When a man deliberates concerning his conduit in 
any particular affair, and forms fchemes in politics, 
trade, economy, or any bufinefs in life ; he never 
ought to draw his arguments too fine, or conned: too 
long a chain of confequences together. Something 
is fure to happen that will difconcert his reafoning, 
and produce an event different firom what he exped- 
'ed/ But when we reafon upon general fubjefts, one 
may juftly affirm, that our fpeculations can fcarcely 
ever be too fine, provided they be juft ; and that the 
difference between a common man and a man of 
genius, is chiefly feen in the fhallownefs or depth of 
the principles upon which they proceed. General 
reafonings fecm intricate, merely becaufe they are 
general ; nor is it eafy for the bulk of mankind to 
diftinguilh, in a- great number of particulars, that 
common circumfl:ance in which they all agree, or to 
extrad: it, pure and unmixed, from the other fupey- 
fluous circumftanices. Every judgment or conclufion 
with them is particular. They cannot enlarge their 
view to thofe univerfal propofitions, which compre- 
hend under them an innnite number of individuals, 
and include a whole fcience in a fingle theorem. 
Their eye is confounded with fuch an extenfive 
profpedl ; and the conclufions derived from it, even 
though clearly expreffed, feem intricate and obfcure. 
But however intricate they may feem, it is certain, 
that general principles, if juft and found, muft al- 
ways prevail in the general courfe of things, though 
they may fail in particular cafes ; and it is the chief 
bufinefs of philofophers to regard the general courfe 
of things. I may add, that it is alfo the chief bufi- 
nefs of politicians ; efpecially in the domeftic govern- 
ment of the ftate, where the public good, which is, 
or ought to be^ their objedl, depends on the concur- 

P 2 rence 
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rcnce of a multitude of caufes ; not, as in foreign po- 
litics, on accidents and chances, and the caprices of a 
few perfonis. This, therefore makes the difference 
\jetwtcn particular deliberations and general Te&£on» 
ings, and renders fubtility and refinement much 
more fuitable to the latter than to the former. 

I thought this introdudhon neceflary before the 
following difcourfes 6n commerce^ money y iiUereJl^ ba* 
lance of trade i^c. where, perhaps, there will occur 
fome principles which are uncommon, and which 
may feem too refined and fubtile for fuch vulgat 
fubjefts. If felfe, let them be rcjefted : but no one 
ought to entertain a prejudice againft them, merely 
becaufe they are out of the common road. 

The greatnefs of a ftate, and the happinefe of its^ 
fiibjefts, how independent foever they may be fup- 
pofed in fome refpedls, arc commonly allowed to be 
infeparable with regard to commerce ; and as private 
men receive greater fecurity^ in the pofleffion of 
their trade and riches, from the power of the public j 
fo the public becomes' powerful in proportion to the: 
opulence and extenfive commerce of private men. 
This maxim is true in general; though I cannot 
forbear thinking, that it may poflibly admit of ex- 
ceptions, and that we often eftablifh it with too little 
teierve and limitation. There may be fome circum- 
ftances, where the commerce and riches and luxury 
of individuals, inftead of adding ftrength to the pub- 
lic, will ferve only to thin its armies, and diminifh 
its authority among the neighbouring nations. Man 
is a very variable being, and fufceptible of many dif- 
ferent opinions, principles, and rules of conduft. ' 
What may be true, while he adheres to one way of 
thinking, will be found falfe, wh^n he has embraced 
an oppolite fet of manners and opinions. 

The bulk of every ftate may be divided into 
hu/bandmen and manufaElurers. The former are em- 
ployed in the culture of the land ; the latter works 
up the materials furnilhed by the former into all the 

com- 
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commodities whicK arc neceflary or ornamental to 
human life. As foon as men quit ^heir favage ftate, 
where they live chiefly by hunting and fifliing, they 
muft £idl into thefe two clafles ; though the arts of 
agriculture employ atjirjl the xnoft numerous part; of 
the fociety*. Time and experience improve fo 
much thefe arts, that the land may eafily maintain a 
much greater number of men, than thofe who ar^ 
immediately employed in its culture, or who furnilh 
the more neceflary manufaoures to fuch as are fa 
employed. ' 

If thefe fupferfluous hands apply themfelves to the 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the arts 
g£ luxury y they add to the happinefs of the ilate ; fince 
they afford to many the opportunity of receiving enf 
joyments, with which they would other wife have been 
unacquainted. But may not anpther fcheme be pio- 
pofed for the employment of thefe fuperfluous hands ? 
May not the fovereign lay claim to them, and eni'.. 
ploy them in fleets and armies, to encreale the domi- 
nions of the ftate abroad, and ipread its fame over 
diflant nations ? It is certain, that the fewer defire^ 
and wants are found in the proprietors and labour- 
ers of land, the fewer hands do they employ ; and 
corifequeritly the fuperfluities of the land, inftead of 
maintaining tradefmen and manufadurers, may fup- 
port fleets and armies to a much greater extent, 
tiian where a great many arts are required to minifter 
to the luxury of particular perfons. Here therefore 
feems to be a kind of oppofition between the great- ' 
nefs of the ftate and the happinefs of the fubjeft. 
A ftate is never greater than when all its fuperfluous 

P 3 hands 

* Monf. Me^on, inliis polIticEl cflay on commerce, afitrts, that 
even at prcfent, if you divide France into 20 parts, 16 are labour- 
ers or- peafants ; two only arlizens^ one belonging to the law^ 
churchy and military ; and one merchants, financiers, and bourgeos. 
This calculation is certainly very erroneous. In France, fiNG* 
t.AND| and indeed moft parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants 
iitre in cities ; and even of thofc who live in the country, a great 
' number are artizans> perhops above a third 
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hands are employed in the fervice of the public* 
The eafe and convenience of private perfom require,' 
that thefe hands fliould be employed in their fervice. 
The one can nev^r be fatisfied but at the expence of 
the other. As the ambition of the fovereign muft 
entrench on the luxury of individuals ; fo the luxury 
of individuals muft diminifh the force, and check 
the ambition of the fovereign. 

Nor is this reafoning merely chimerical ; but is 
founded on hiftory and experience. The republic of 
Sparta was certainly more powerful than any ftat^ 
now in the world, confifting of an equal number of 
people ; and this was owing entirely, to the want of 
commerce and luxury. The Helotes were tht la- 
bourers : The Spartans were the foldiers or. geiir 
tlemen. It is evident, that the labour of the He* 
toTES could not have maintained fo great a number 
of Spartans, had thefe latter lived in eafe and deli- 
cacy, and given employment? to a great variety of 
trades and manufaftures. The like policy may be 
remarked in Rome. And, indeed, throughout all 
ancient hiftory, it is obfervable, that the fmalleft re- 
publics raifed and, maintained greater armies, than- 
ftates, confifting of triple the number of inhabitants^ 
are able to fupport at prefent. It is compute^, that, 
in all European nations, the proportion between 
foldiers and people does not exceed one to a hundred. 
But we read, that the city of Roivie alone, with its 
fmall territory, raifed and maintained, in early times, 
ten legions againft the Latins. Athens, the whole 
of whofe dominions was not larger than Yorkshire, 
fent to the expedition againft Sicily near forty thou- 
fandmen*. Dionysius the elder, itis faid, maintained 
a ftanding army of a hundred thoufand foot and ten 
thoufand horfe, befides a large fleet of four hundred 
failf ; though his territories extended nafarther than 

the 

* Thucydides, lib. vii. 

f DioD. Sic. llbVii. This account, I own, is fomewhat fafpi- 
cious, not to fay worfe ; chiefly becaui'e this army waa not cooi* 
pofcd of citizens, but of merctoary forcct^ 
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the city x)f Syracuse, about a third of the ifland of 
Sicily, and fome fea-port towns and garrifons on the 
coaft of Italy and Illyricum. It is true, the an- 
cient armies' in time of war, fubfifted much upon 
plunder: But did not the enemy plunder in their 
turn? which was a more ruinoi^s way of levying a 
tax^ than any other that could be devifed. In fhort, 
no probable reafon can be affigned for the great 
power of the more ancient ftates above the modern, 
but their want of commerce and luxury. Few arti- 
zans were maintained by the labour of the farmera, 
and therefore more fdidiers might live upon it. Li vy 
fays, that Rome, in his time, woyld find it difficult 
to raife as large ai;i army as that which, in her early 
days, ihe fent out againft the Gauls and Latins *. 
Inftead of thofe foldiers who fought for liberty and 
empire in Camill^us^s time, there were in August- 
us's days^ muficiaps, painters, cooks, players, and 
taylors^; and if the jfend was equally cultivated at 
both pej;ioda, it could certainly maintain equal num- 
bers in the one profeffion as in the rOther. They ad- 
ded nofliing to the mere neceflaries of life, in the lat- 
ter period inore than in the former. 

Xt is natural on this pccafion to alk, whether fo- 
vereigns may not return to the maxims of ancient 
policy, and confult their own intereft in this refpeft, 
more than thehappinefs of their fubjeds? I anfwer^ 
that it appears to me almoft impoffible ; and th^t 
becaufe ancient policy was violent, and contrary to 
the more natural and ufual courfe of things. It is 
well known with what peculiar laws Sparta was 
governed, and what a progidy that republic is juftly 
efteemed by every one, who has confidered human 
nafure, as it ha§ difplayed itfelf in other nations, and 
other ages. Were the teftimpny of hiftory lefs pofi- 
tive and circumftantial, fuch a government would 
appear a meVe philofophical whim or fiftion, and im- 

P 4 poffible 
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poffible ever to be reditced to praftice. And though 
the Roman and, other ancient republics were fupport- 
cd on principles fomewhat more natural, yet was 
there'^an extraordinary concurrence of circumfUnces to 
make them fubmit to fuch grievous burthens. They 
were free dates ; they were finall ones ; and the age 
being martial, all their neighbours were continually 
in arms. Freedom naturally begets publfc ^irit, 
efpecially in Imall ftates ; and this public fpirit, thisi 
amor patria^ muft encreafe, when the public is ^Imoil 
in continual alarm, and men are obliged every mor 
ment to expbfe themfelves to the greateft dangers for 
its defence. A continual fucceflipn of wars makes 
every citizen a foldier : He takes the field in his turn ; 
And during his fervice he is chiefly maintained lay 
himfelf. This fervice is indeed equivalent to a heavy 
tax ; yet is it lefs felt by a people addided to arnis, who 
fight for honour and revenge more than pay, and are 
unacquainted with gain and inauftry as well as plea* 
fure *. Npt to mention the great equality of for- 
tunes among the inhabitants of the ancient republics, 
where every field belonging to a different proprietor, 
was able to maintain a family, and rendered the num- 
bers of citizens very confiderable, evei^ without trade 
and manufadures. 

But though the want of trade and manufaftures^ 
among a free and very martial people, vnTiY fometimes 
have no other efFed: than to render the public more 
powerful, it is certain, that, in the common courfc of 
human affairs, it will have a quite contrary tendency. 
Sovereigns muft take mankind as they find them, and 
cannot pretend to introduce any violent change in 
their principles and ways of thinking. A long 
courfe of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumftances, are recjuifite to produce thofe great re- 
volutions, which fo much diverfify the face of human 
affairs. And the lefs natural any fet of principles are, 
which fuprort a particular fociety, the more difficulty 

will 
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^ a leriflator meet with in railing ani cultivating 
Atm^ It is his beft policy to comply with thecom- 
mgn f)ent of mankind, and give it all the improve* 
ments of which it is fufceptible. Now, according to 
Ac moft natural courfe of things, induftry and arts 
and trade increafe the power of the fovereign, as well 
$^ the happinefs of the fubje&s ; and that policy is vio- . 
lent, which aggrandizes the public by th^ poverty of 
individuals. This will eafily appear fromea few con- 
fiderations, which will prefent to us the confequences 
of floth and barbarity. 

Where manufa6lures and mechanic arts are not 
cultivated, the bulk of the people muft apply them- 
fclves to agriculture j and if their flcill and induftry 
increafe, there muft arife a great fuperfluity from 
^eir labour, beyond what fuffices to maintain them. 
They have no temptation, therefore, to encreafe their 
ikiU and 'induftry ; fince they cannot exchange that 
fuperfluity for any A)nunodities, which may ferve 
cither to their pleafure or vanity. A habit of indo- 
lence naturally prevails. The greater part of the 
land lies uncultivated. What is cultivated, yields 
not its utmoft for want of (kill and affiduity in the 
farmers. If at any time the public exigencies require 
that great numbers fliould be employed in the pub- 
lic fervice, the labour of the people furniflies now no 
fuperfluities, by which thefe numbers can be main- 
tained. The labourers cannot encreafe their ikill 
and induftry on a fudden, Lands uncultivated can- 
not be brought iiito tillage for fome years. The ar- 
nues, mean while, muft either make fudden and vio- 
lent conquefts, or diftjand for want of fubfittence. A 
regular attack or defence, therefore, is not to be ex- 
ped:ed from fuch a people; and their foldiers muft be 
as ignorant and unikillful as their farmers and manu - 
fafturers. 

Every thing in the world is purchafed by labour ; 
and our paffions arc the only caufes of labour. When 
g nation abounds in manufadures and ruechanic arts. 
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lihe proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, ftad/ 
agriculture as a fcience, and redouble their induftry 
and attention. The fuperfluity which arifei from 
their labour is not loft; but is exchanged . with ma^ 
nufadures for thofe commodities which mens luxti- 
ty now makes them covet. By this means, land 
fumiihefi a great . deal more of the neceflaries of life, 
than what fuffices for thofe who cultivate it. In 
times of peace and tranquillity, this fuperfluity goes 
to the maintenance of manufafturers and the impro- 
vers of liberal arts. But it is eafy for the public tp 
convert many of thefe manufafturers into foldiers, and 
maintain them by that fuperfluity which arifes froip 
tfee labour of the farmers. Accordingly we find, 
thatthisis the cafe in all civilized governments. When 
the fovereign raifes an army, what is the confequence? 
He impofes a tax. This tax obliges all the people to 
retrench what is leaft necdflary to their, fubfiftence. 
Thofe who labour in fuch commodities, muft either 
«nlift in the troops, or turn themfelves to agriculture, • 
and thereby oblige fbme labourers to enlift for want 
of bufinefs. And to confider the matter abftra£ted- 
ly, manufaftures encreafe the power of the ftate only 
as they ftore up fo much labour, and that of a kind 
to which the public may lay claim, without depTi- 
ving any one of the neceflaries of life. The more 
labour, therefore, is employed beyond mere necefla- 
ries, the more powerful is any ftate ; fince the perfons 
engaged in that labour may eafily be converted to thp 
public fervice. In a ftate without m^nufaftures, 
there may be the fame number of hands, but there 
is not the fame quantity of labour, nor of the fame 
kind. All the labour is there beftowed upon necef- 
faries, which can admit of little or no abatement. 

Thus the greatnefs of the fovereign and thebappi* 
nefs of the ftate are, in a great meafure, united with 
regard to trade and manufadlures. It is a violent 
method, and in moft cafes imprafticable, to oblige 
the labourer to toil, in order to raife from the land 

3 more 
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' more than what fubfiftshimfelf and. family. " Fumilh 
him with manufadures andiconmiodities, and he will 
do it of himfelf. Afterwara3 you will find it eafy to 
feize fome part of his fuperfluous labour, and employ 
it in the public fervice, without giving him his 
wonted return. Being accuftomed to induftry, he 
will think this lefs grievous, than if, at once, you 
obliged him to an augmentation of labour without 
any reward. The cafe is the fame with regard to 
the other members of the ft ate. The greater is the 
jtock of labour of all kinds, the greater quantity may 
be taken from the heap, without making any fenfible 
alteration in it. 

A public granary of corn, a ftorehoufe of cloth, 
a magazine of arms ; all thefe muft be allowed real 
riches and ftrength in any ftate. Trade and induftry 
are really nothing but a ftock of labour, which, in 
times of peace and tranquillity, is employed for the 
cafe and fatisfaftion of individuals ; but in the exi- 
ipencies of ftate, may, in part, be turned to public 
advantage. Could we convert a city into a kind of 
fortified camp, and infufe into each breaft fo martial 
a genius, and fuch a paffion for public good, as to 
make every one willing to undergo the greateft hard- 
fhips for the fake of the public; thefe affeftions 
might now, as in ancient times, prove alone a fuffici- 
cnt fpur to induftry, and fupport the community. It 
would then be advantageous, as in camps, to [banilh 
all arts and luxury : and, by reftridlions on equipage 
and tables, make the provifions and forage laft linger, 
than if the army were loaded with 3 number of fu- 
perfluous retainers. But as thefe principles are too 
difinterefted, and too difficult to fupport, it is requi- 
fite to govern men by other paffions, and animate 
him with a fpirit of avarice and induftry, art and 
luxury. The camp is, in this cafe, loaded with \ 
fuperfluous retinue ; but the provifions flow in pro- 
portioAably larger. The harmony of the whole is 
,ftill fupported ; and the natural bent of the mind be- 
ing 
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ing more complied with individuals, as well as tlie 
public, find tSeir account in the obfervahce of thcrfe 
xnaxims. 

The lame method of reafoning will let us fee the 
advantage oi foreign commerce, in augmenting the 
power of the ftate, as well as the riches and happinefs 
of the fubjedl. ' It encreafes the ftock of lahour in 
the nation ; and the fovereign may convert what (hare 
of it he finds neceflary to the fervice of the public. 
Foreign trade, by its imports, fumilhes matenalsf ,fbr 
new manufaftures ; and by its exports, it produces 
labour in particular commodities, which could "not 
be confumed at home. In fhort, a kingdom, that 
has a large import and export, muft abound more 
with induftry, and that employed upon delicacies 
and luxuries, than a kingdom which refts contented 
with its native commodities. It is, therefore, niore 
powerful, as well as richer and happier. The indi- 
viduals reap the benefit of thefe commodities. To far 
as they gratify the fenfes and appetites. And.thfc 
public is alfo a gainer, while a greater ftock of labour 
is, by this means, ftored up againft any public exi- 
gency : that is, a greater number of laborious men 
are maintained, who may be diverted to the public 
fervice, without robbing any one of the neceffaries, 
or even the chief conveniences, of life. 

If we confult hiftory, we fliall fihd, that, in moft 
nations, foreign trade has preceded any refinement in 
home manufadlures, and given birth to dotneftic lux- 
ury. The temptation is ftronger to make ufe of fo- 
reign commodities, which are ready for ufe, and 
which are entirely new to us, than to make improve- 
ments on any domeftic commodity, which always ad- 
vance by flow degrees, and never afFeft us by their 
novelty. The profit is alfo very great, in exporting 
what is fupcrfluous at home, and what bears no price 
to foreige nations, whofe foil or climate is not favour- 
able to that commodity. Thus men become ac- 
quainted with the pleafures of luxury and the profits 
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of conufterce ; and their delicacy and induflry, being 
onc€ awakened, carry them on to farther improve^ 
ments, in every branch of domeftic as well as foreign 
trade. Aild this perhaps is the chief advantage which 
arifes from a commerce with ftrangers. It roufe^ 
men from their indolence ; and prefenting the gayer; 
and moi^ opulent part of the nation with objects of 
hucnry, which they never before dreamed of, raifes 
m them a deiire of a more fplendid way of life than 
what their anceftors enjoyed. And at the fame time, 
the few merchants, who pofleis the fecret of this im, 
portation and exportation, make great profits ; an4 
becoming rivals in wealth to the ancient nobility, 
tempt other adventurers to become their rivals in com* 
merce. Imitation foon diffufes all thofe arts ; while 
domeftic manufadures emulate the foreign in their 
improvements, and work up every home commodity 
to the utmoft perfedlion of Which it is fufceptible. 
Their own fteel and iron, in fuch laborious hands, be*- 
come equal to the gold and rubies of the Indies. 

When the afiairs of the fociety are once brought to 
this fituation, a nation may lofe n^oft of its foreign 
trade, and yet continue a great and powerful people. 
If ftrangers will not take any particular commodity 
of ours, we muft ceafe to labour in it. - The fame 
hands will turn themfelves towards feme refinement 
in other commodities, which may be wanted at home. 
And there muft always be materials for them to work 
upon ; till every perfon in the ftate, who poflefles 
riches, enjoys as great plenty of home commodities, 
apd thofe in as great perfe&ion, as he defires : which 
can never poffibly happen. China is repreiented aa 
one of the moft flourifhing empires in the world; 
though it has very little commerce beyond its own 
territories. 

It will not, I hope, be confidered aa a fu^rfluous 
digreflion, if I here obferve, that as the multitude of 
mechanical arts ia advantageous, fo is the grea( flun^ 
ber of perfons to whofe ihare the pBoduOdom q£ ti^ 
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arts fall. A too great difpropdrtion among tBe citi- 
zens weakens any ftate, Fvery perfon^ if poffible, 
ought to enjoy the fruits of his labour, in a ftdl pof- 
feffion of all the neceffaries, and many of the conve- 
niences of life. No one can doubt, but fuch* an 
equality is mod fuitable to human nature, and dimi- 
nifties much lefs from the hdppinefs of the rich, than 
it adds to that of the poor. It alfo augments the 
power of thejlate^ and makes any extraordinary taxes 
or impofitions be paid with more cheerfiilnefs* 
Where the riches are engroffed by a few, thefe muft 
contribute very largely to the fupplying of the pub- 
lic neceflities. 6ut when the riches are difperfed 
among multitudes, the burthen feels light on eveiry 
flioulder, and the taxes make not a very fexifible dif- 
ference on any one's way of living. 

Add to this, that where the riches are in few 
hands, thefe muft enjoy all the power, and will readi- 
ly confpire to lay the whole burthen on the poor, and 
opprefs them ftill farther, to the difcouragement of 
all induftry. 

lu this circumftance confifts the great advantage of 
England above any nation at prefent in the world, 
or that appears in the records of any ftory. It is 
true, the English feel fome difadvantages in foreign 
trade by th^ high price of labour, which is in part; 
the effedt of the riches of their artizans as well as of 
the plenty of money : But as foreign trade is not the 
moft material circumftance, it is not to be put in 
competition with the happinefs of fo many millions. 
And if there were no more to endear to them that 
free government under which they live, this alone 
were fufficient. The poverty of the common people 
is a natural, if not an infallible, effedl of abfolute 
monarchy ; though I -^doubt, whether it be always 
true, on the other hand, that their riches are an in- 
fallible refult of liberty. Liberty muft be attended 
with particular accidents, and a certain turn of think- 
ing, in order to produce that eflbd. Lord Bacon, 
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accounting for the great advantages obtained by the 
English in their wars with France, afcribes them 
chiefly to the fuperior eafe and plenty of the com- 
ihon people amongft the former; yet the govern- 
ment of the two kingdoms was, at that time, pretty 
much alike. Where the labourers and artizans are 
accuftomed to work for low wages, and to retain but 
a finall part of the fruits of their labour, it is difficult 
for them, even in a free government, to better their 
condition, or confpire among themfelves to heightea 
their wages. But even where they are accuftomed 
to a more plentiful way of life, it is eafy for the 
rich, in an arbitrary government, to confpire againft 
theniy and throw the whole burthen of the taxes oa 
their ihoulders. 

It .may feem an odd pofition, that the poverty of 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spain, 
IS, in fome meafure, owing^ to the fuperior riches of 
the foil and bappinefs of the climate ; yet there want 
not reafbns to juftify this paradox. In fuch a fine 
mould or foil as that of thofe more fouthern regions, 
agriculture is an eafy art ; and one man, with a couple 
of forry horfes, will be able, in a feafon, to cultivate 
as much land as will pay a pretty confiderable rent 
to the proprietor. AU the art, which the farmer 
knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a year, a& 
foon as it is exaufted ; and the warmth of the fyn 
alone, and temperature of the cHmate, enrich it; and 
reftote its fertility. Such poor pealants^ therefoie^ 
require only a fimple maintenance for their labour. 
They have ho ftock or riches which claim more^ aiu} 
at the fame'time^ they are for evri: dependant on their 
landlord, who gives no leafes, nor fears that his land 
will be fpoiled by the ill methods of cultivation. In 
England, the land is rich but coarfe;. muft be cul- 
tivated at a great expence ; and produces flendet crops 
when not carefully managed, and by a method which 
gives not the full profit but in a courfe of feveral years. 
A fanner, therefore, in England muft have a coik 
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fiderable ftock, ind a long leafe, which 'beget propor-* 
tional profits. The fine vmeyaxds of Ghampagnx 

and BuRGUNDTy that often yield to the landlord above 
five pounds ^^r acre, are cultivated by peafants who 
have fcarcely bread : The reafon is, that fuch peafants 
need no flock but their own limbs, with inftroments 
of hufbandry which they can buy for twenty ihillings. 
The farmers are commonly in fome better chrcum- 
ftances in thofe coimtries : But the grafiers are moft 
at their eafe of all thofe who cultivate the land. The 
reafon is ftill the fame: Men mull have profits pro- 
portionable to their expenfe and hazard. Wh^re fo 
confiderable a number of the labouring poor, as the 
peafants and farmers, are in very low circumftances, 
all the reft muft partake of their poverty, whether 
the government, of that nation be monarchical or re- 
publican. 

We may form a fimilar remark with regard to the 
general hiftory of mankind. What is the reafon, why 
no people, living between the tropics, could ever yet 
attain to any art or civility, or reach even any poUcc 
iB their government, and any military difcipline^ 
while few nations in the temperate climates have 
ibeen altbgether deprived of thefe advantages ? It is 
probable, that one caufe of this phaenomenon is the 
warmth and equality of weather in the torrid zone, 
which render clothes and houfes lefs requifite for 
the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, that 
neceffity which is the great fpur to induftry and 
invention. Cutis acuens mortalia corda. Not to men- 
tion, that the fewer goods or pofleffions of this kind 
«ny people enjoy, the fewer, quarrels are likely to 
atiie amongft them, and the IcdTs neceffity will tiiere 
be. for a fettled police or regular authority to proted 
and defend them from foreign enemies, or from each 
other. 
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Of Rbfi2^£M£m^t ia thd Arts* 



LUXURY id a "^oid of an uncertain fignification, 
and may be taken in a good as well as in a bad 
fenfe. Iii general, it means great refinement in the 
gratification of the fenfes ; and anj degree of it may 
be innocent oi^ blameable, according to the age, or 
country, or condition of the perfon. The bounds 
lietwecn the virtue and the vice cannot hete be ex- 
aftly fixed, more than in other moral fubjedls. To 
imagine that the gratifying of any &nfe, or the in- 
dulging of any delicacy in meat, drink, or apparel, 
is of itielf a vice, can never enter into a head^ that 
is not difordered by the frenzies of enthufiafin. 
I have^ indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who^ bc'- 
caufe the windows of his cell opened upon a noble 
proffied, made a covenant with bis eyes never to turn 
that way, or receive fo fenfual a gratification. And 
fuch is the crime of drinking Champagne or Bur- 
GUNDY, preferably to imall beer or porter. Thefe 
indulgexlcies are only vices when they are purfued at 
the expence of fome virtue, as liberality or charity ; * 
in like manner as they are follies^ when for them a 
man ruins his fottune, and reduces himfelf to want 
and beggary. Where they entrench upon no virtue, 
but leave ample fubjedl whence to provide for friends, 
family, and every proper objed of generofity or com* 
paffion, they are entirely itmocent, and have in every 
age been acknowledged fuch by almoil all moralifls. 
To be entirely occupied with the luxury of the table, 
jfor inllance, without any .relifii for the pleafures of 
V0L.L (^ am- 
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ambition, ftudy, or converfation, is a mark of ftnpp* 
dity, and is incompatible with any vigourrX>£.temper 
Or genius. To confine one's expence entirely to fuch 
a gratification, without regard to friends or family,' 
Is an indication of a; hel(rt &ftitute'of hufnanity or 
benevolence ; but if a man referve time fufilcient for 
all laudable purfuits, and money fufficient for all ge- 
nerous putpote3, he is'£ree fcdtA etety fliadoV of blame 
or reproach. 

Since luxury may be confidered either as innocent 
.or blaineable, one may"Be'l!iirpriied aVilibife'pr^ 
terous opinions which have Been-entertaiixed conceik- 
kig it; while men of itbertiiie principles beftow 
praifes even on ricious luxury, and repreieiit it a? 
highly advantageous to foci^y ; and oil* :the other 
hand, men of . fevere mofab ■ blame even the inoft in- 
nocent luxury y and reprefent it as the fdurce of all 
the corrujptions, diforders, and fiidrons, incident to 
tivil govemrfeent. We ftiail here endeiGcvour to cotie& 
both thefe extremes, by provingy Jirfl^ ■ that the inge^ 
of refinement are both the bappieftand molt^ virtuous ^ 
fecondfyf that wherever' luxury ceafes to be mnotent, 
it alfo ceafe^ to be beneficial^ and 'when carried a 
■ degree too fer, is a qualify pernicious, though* per- 
haps not the moft pemicidus,' to political foeiety. 

To prove the firft point, we need but confider the 
^fFeifts of refinement both ori private and^on public ]i£e^ 
Human happinefs, accorditig to the moft received 
notions, feems toconfift in three* ingredients, ac- 
tion, pleafure, and ifldotetice : And though thefe in- 
greditots ottght to be mixed in different proportions^ 
according to' the partictdlsii' difpbfition of the perfon ; 
. yfet no one ingredient can; be entirely wanting, with- 
out deftroying, in foihe meafure, the relifhof the whole 
compofition. Indolence or repofe; indeed; feems not 
of itfelf to contribute ifttteh to bur ehjoj^ment; but, 
like fleep, is requifite as* an indulgence to the 'weak- 
' nefs of human nature, which cannot fupport an un- 
interrupted courfe of bufinefs or plealki'e. That quiol: 

.i march 
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^ a\arph of the fp^rits which takes ^ man from himfelf, 

and chiefly gives fatisfadlion, does in the end exhauft 
„ the i^indj-and requires fome intervalsofrepofe, which, 

though agreeable for a moment, yet, , if prolonged, 

^Jbeget a languor and lethargy that deftroy all enjoy- 

, ment. .^Education, cuftom, and example, have a 

" Weighty, influence in turning the mind to ai^y of thefe 

purfuits J and it mull be owned, that where they pro- 
. jnote. a rejifh for adion and plcafure, they are fo far- 

Jfavoijrable to human happinefs. - In times when ih- 
. duftry and the arts flourilh, men are kept jn perpetual 

occupation, and enjoy, as theit reward,'the occupation 
Jtfelf, as well as thofe pleafures which are the fruit 

,of tjheir labour. The mind acquires new vigour ; en- 

l^ges its- powers and faculties; and by an ^duity 
^ in hojieft, induftry, both fati^fies its natural appetites, 

.arid prevents the growth of unnatural ones, which 
. copamonly. fpring up when nourifhed i>y ea/e and 
^ idlenefs. ; Banifh thofe arts from fociety, you deprive 
,^en both of aft ion and of pleaifure j and, leaving no- 
^ thing but indolence in their place, you even dellroy 

the reli(h of indolence, which never is agreeable but 

. when it fucceeds to labour, and recruits the fpirits, 
. exhauftqd by too much application and fatigue. 
iinpther advantage of induftry and of refinements 

in .the mechanical arts is, that they commonly pro- 

. duce fome refinements in the liberal ; nor can one be 

■ carried to perfeftion, without being accompanied, in 

• fome degree, with the other. The fame age which 

, produces gi:eat philofophers and politicians, renQ^vn- 

fid- generals and poets, ufually abounds with Ikilful 

weaversrand fliip-carpenters. We cannot reasonably 
^.cxpedk that a piece of woollen cloth will be wrougTit 
. to pqi;fe<3:ion in a nation which is ignorant of aftro- 

nomy, or where ethics are neglefted. The fpirit of 

the age, «aSe£ts all the arts ; and the. minds x)f men, 
. being ojice roufed from their lethargy, and put into 

a fermentation^ turn themfelves on all fides, and carry 
. improvements into every art and fcicnce. Profound 

C^2 igno- 
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ignorance is totally baniflied, and men enjoy tlie 
privilege of rational creatures, to think as well as to 
B&f to cultivate the pleafures of the: mind as well as 
thofe of the body. 

The more thefe refined arts advslnce, the* more 
fociable men become : Nor is it poffible, that. When 
enriched with fcience, and poflefled of a fund of coh- 
verfation, they fhould be contented to rem^n in, fbli- 
tude, or live with their fellow-citizens in thaf diftaAt 
manner which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarotis 
nations. They flock into cities ; love to tepelve and 
comraiinicate knowledge ;* to fhow theii* wit or thdr 
breeding; their tafte in coiiVerfation or livings in 
clothes or furniture. Curiofity allures the wife ; va- 
nity the foolilh ; and pleafure both. Particxllat clubs 
and focietlss are every where formed: Both fexes 
meet in an eafy and fociable manner ; and the teiii- 
pers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine apade. 
So thaty befide the improvements which they receive 
from knowledge and the liberal arts, it is ifflpoffiMe 
but they mufi: feel an increafe of hunianity^ from 
the very habit of cohverfihg together, and con- 
tributing to each other^s pleafure and elitertain* 
ment. Thus indujlry^ knowledge, and biimanity, ^rc 
linked together by an iiidiflbluble chaih, ^d are 
founds from experience as well Jts reafon, to be pe- 
culiar to the rtiore polifhed^ and, what are commoifly 
denominated, the more luxurious ages* 

Nor are thefe advaiitages attefided wltll dit 
advantages that bear any proportion to them. Tlie 
inore men refiiie upon pleaftire, the lefs ivill they in-, 
dulge in excefles of any kind ; becailfe liothing i$ 
inore defl:rudive to true pleaftire thail fUch excefl^ 
One may fafely aflirm, thait the Tartars are ofteiler 
guilty of beafl:ly gluttony, wheii they feaft on their 
dead horfes, than £uroi'jean ^outtiets with all thAir 
refinements of cookery. And if libertine love, or 
even infidelity to the marriage-bed; be more frequent 
in polite ages^ tvlien it is often regatrded only as a pidce 

of 
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of gallantjry j drunkennefs, on the other hand, i^ 
Qiucli lefs common: A vice more odious, and, more 
pernicious both to mind and body. And in this mat- 
ter I would appeal, not only to an Ovid or ePetroni^ 
us, but to a Sj^NEgA or a Cato, We kr^pw that C-e-. 
SAR, during Cataline's confpiracy, being neceffita- 
ted to put into Cato's hands ^ biUefrdoux^ which diC- 
covered an intrigue with Servilia, CJato's own 
Ijfter, th^t ftern philofopher threw it back to him . 
with indignation; and, in the bittemefs of his wrath, 
gave him the appellation of drunkar4, as a term more 
opprobriqus tljan that with wl^ich he could more 
juftly have reproached him. 

But induftry, knowledge, and hunianitj, ^re not 
advantageous in private lite ^one : They diffufe their 
beneficial influence on the public, and render the 
government as great and flourifliing as they make in- 
4ividuals happy and profperous. The encreafc and 
confumption of all the ponunodities, which ferve ta 
the ornament and pleafure of life, are advantageous 
to fopiety ; becjjufe, at the f^me time that they mul- 
tiply thofe innocent gratifications to individuals, they 
are a kind of Jloreboufe of labour, which, in the ex- 
igencies of liate, may be turned to the public fervice. 
In a natiqn, where there is no demand for fuch fu- 
perfluities, nien fink into indolence, lofe all enjoy, 
ment of life, and are ufelefs to the public, which 
cannot maintain or fupport its fleets and ^rmips, from 
the induftry of fiich flothful members. 

The bounds pf all the European kingdoms are, 
at prefent, nearly the fame they were two hundred 
ye^rs ago: But what a difference is there in the 
power and grandeur of thofe kingdoms ? Which caft 
be afcribed to nothing but the encreafe of art and 
induftry. When Charles VIII. of France iur 
vaded Italy, he carried with him about 20,000 men: 
Yet this armament fo exhaufted the nation, as we 
learn from Guicciardin, that for fome years 'it w^s 
not ^ble to make fo great an eflfort. T^e late k^ng 
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of France, in time of war, kept' iri pay' itiottf 
400,000 men*, though, from Mazarine's death to his' 
own, he was engaged in a courfe of wars thSt* ti&kS 
near thirty . years. 

This indiiftry is rhnch promoted hy the kiioWlfedg^ 
infeparable from ages of art and refinement ; ais. on; 
the other hand, this knowledge enables the public td* 
liiake the heft advantage] of the indullry of its flibt 
jedls. Laws, order, police, difcipline ; th'efe catt 
never be qarried to any degree of perfcftion, befote 
liuman reafon has refined itfelf by exercife, aildTby' 
ah application to the more vulgar arts, at leaff of 
commerce and maaufafture. Can we expeft, that ^ 
government will be well-modelled by a people, who 
know not ho\^ to make a fpinning- wheel, or to trU^ 
ploy a loom to advantage ? Not to mention, thaf aU* 
ignorant ages are infefted with fuperftitioii, which 
yirowsthe government ofFits bias, and difturbs riiett 
in the purfuit of their intereft and happinefs. 

Knowledge in the arts of govenhrient naturally be- 
gets mildwfs and moderation, by inftruding men in' 
the advantages of humane maxims above rigour and 
feverity, which drive fubjedls into rebellion, arid niake 
the return to fubmiffion impradlicable, by cutting off 
^U hopes of pardon. When the tempers of men are 
, foftened, as well as their knowledge improved, this 
humanity appears ftill more confpicuous, and is the 
chief charafteriftic which diftinguifhes a civilized 
^e from times of barbarity and ignorance. Fa6!ioris 
are then lefs inveterate, revolutions tefs tragical, au- 
thority lefs fevere, and feditions lefs frequeht. Even 
foreign wars abate of their cruelty ; and after the 
field of battle, where honour and intereft fteel men 
againft compafiion as well as fear, tjie combatants 
diveft themfelves of the brute, and refume the man. 

Nor need we fear, that men, by lofing their fero- 
city, will lofe their martial fpirit, or become lefs un- 
^^unted and vigorous in defence of thjcir country or 

their 
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their libertj);^. The arts have no fuch efFeft in ener- 
vating either the mind or body. Oii the contrary, 
indufiry, thoir iafeparable attendant, adds new force 
tp both. And if anger, which is faid to be the whet- 
ilbne of courage, lofes fomewhat of its afperity, by 
politenefs and refinement ; a fenfe of honour, which 
is a (liionger, more conftant, and more governable 
principle, acquires frefti vigour, by that elevation of 
genius which arifes from knowledge and a good edu- 
cation. Add to this, that courage can neither have 
any duration, nor be of any ufe, when not accom- 
•panied with difcipline and martial Ikill, which are 
feldom found among a barbarous people. The an- 
cients remarked, that Datames was the only barba- 
rian that ever knew the art of war. And Pyrrhus, 
feeing the Romans marlhal their army with fome 
art and flcill, faid with furprife, Tbe/e barbarians have 
nothing barbarous in tbeir difcipline ! It is obfer^able;, 
that, as the old Romans, by applying themfelves 
iblely to war, were alm^oft the oriy uncivilized peo- 
ple that ever pofleJBed military difcipline ; fo the 
modern Italians are the only civilizied people, a- 
mong tuROPEANS^ that ever wanted courage and a 
martial fpirit. Thofe who would afcribe this efFe- 
minancy of the Italians to their luxury, or polite- 
nefs, or application to th^ arts, need but confider the 
French and English, whofe bravery is as uncon- 
teftable, as their love for the arts, and their affiduity 
in commerce. The Italian hiftorians give us a 
more fatisfadlory reafon for this degeneracy of their 
countrymen. They fliow us how the fword was 
dropped at once by all the Italian fovereigns ; 
while the Venetian ariftocracy was jealous of its 
fubjedls, the Florentine democracy applied itfelf 
entirely to commerce ; Rome was governed by 
priefts, and Naples by women. War then became 
the bufinefs of foldiers of fortune, who fpared one 
another, and, to the aftonifhment of the world, could 
-engage a whole day in what they called a battle, and 
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return at nig;ht to their camp, without the leaft 
broodflied. 

What has chiefly induced feverc monUifts tp de- 
claim againft refinement in the tuts, is the example 
of ancient Rome, whi^h, joining to its poverty and 
rufticity, virtue and public fpirit, rofe to fuch a fur- 
prifing height of grandeur and liberty j but, haying 
learned from its conquered provinces the Asiatic 
luxury, fell into every kind of corruption ; whence 
arofe fedition and tivil wars, attended at laft with 
the total lofs of liberty. All the Latin claffics^. 
whom we perufe in our infancy, are full of t}iefe fen- 
timents, and univerfally afcribc the ruin of theiy 
ftate to the arts and rich^ imported from the £aft ; 
Infomuch that Sallust reprefents a tafle for paint* 
ing as ^ vice, no lefs than lewdnefs and drinking. 
And fo popular were thefe fentiments, during the 
late?: ages of the republic, that this author abounds ^ 
in priaifes of the old rigid Roman virtue, though him? ' 
felf the naoft egregious inftance of modern luxury 
and corruption \ fpeaks contemptuoufly of the Gii£t 
ciAN eloquence, though the moft elegant writer in 
tjhe world; nay, employs prepofterous digrefflons 
and declamations to tl\is purpofe, though a model of 
tafte and cprreftneft. - * 

But it would be eafy to prove, that thefe writers 
miftook the caufe of the difbrders in the Roman 
ilate, and afcribed to luxury and ijthe aits, what really 
proceeded froni an illlmodelled gbveminent, ^d the 
unlimited extent ot conquefts. Refinement on the 
pleafures and conveniences of life has no natural ten- 
dency to beget venality ai^d corruption. The value 
which all men put upon any particu^^ pleasure de- 

f),ends on cqmparifon and experience i n6r is a porter 
efs greedy of mpney, which he IJienas on bacon and 
brandy, than a courtier, who purchafes champagne 
and ortolans, laches are valuable at all times, and 
to all men ; becaufe they always purchale pleafures, 
fuch as men are accuftomed to," and defire : Nor can 

any 
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any thing reftrain or regulate the love of money, hxk% 
a fenfe of honour and virtue ; which, if it be not 
nearly equal at all times, will naturally abound mod 
in ages of knowledge and refinement. 

Of all European kingdoms, Poland feems the 
raoft defeiilive in the arts of war as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal ; yet it is there that ve- 
nality and corruption do moft prevail. The nobles 
feem to have preierved their crown elective for no 
other purpofe, than regularly to fell it to the hij^heft 
bidder. This is almoft the only fpecies of commerce • 
with which that people are acquainted. 

The liberties of England, fo far from decaying 
ftnce the improvements in the arts, have never flour- 
iihed fo much as during that period. And though 
corruption may feepi to encrede of late years ; tUs 
is chiefly to be afcribed to ouf eftabliihed liberty, 
when our princes have found the impoffibility of go- 
verning without parliaments, or of terrifying parliar 
xnents by the phantom of prerogative. Not tp men, 
tion, that this corruption or venality prevails much 
more among the eledlors than the ele&ed : and 
therefore cannot juflJy be afcribed to any refinements 
in luxury. 

If we confider the matter in a proper light, we 
ihall find, that a progrefs in the arts is rather favour- 
able to liberty, and has a natural tendency to pre- 
ferve, if not produce, a free government. In rude 
unpoliflied nations, where the arts are negleded, all 
labour is befl:owed on the cultivation of the ground ; 
and the whole fociety is divided into two clafles, 
proprietors of land, and their vafials or tenants. Thc^ 
latter are neceflarily dependent, and fitted for flavery 
and fubjcdion; efpecially where they poflefs no 
riches, and are not valued for their knowledge in 
agriculture ; as muft always be the cafe where the 
arts are negle£ted^ The former naturally eredk 
themfelves into petty tyrants ; and muft either fub- 
But to an abfolute maftcr, for the fake of peaee and 
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order ; or if they will' preferve their independency, 
like the ^ncieijt barons^ they mud fall into feuds and 
cQotdl^ a^inong themfelves, and throw the whole fo- 
ciety into fuch confufion, ^ is perhaps worfe than 
t^e moft defpotic- govenunent. But where luxury 
npurilhes commerce and induftry, the peafants, by a 
proper, cultivation of tlie land, become rich and inde- 
pendent : while the tradeiinen and merchants ac* 
cjAiire a fliare of the* property, «nd draw authority 
Slid confideration to that middling rank of men, who 
adrc the beft and firmeft bafis of public liberty. 
Thefe fubmit not to flavery, like the peafants, from 
poverty a^d mcannefs of fpirit ; and having no hopes 
of tyranni'^ing oyer others^ like the barons, they are 
not tempted, for the fake of that gratification, to fub- 
mit to the tyranny of their fovereign. They covet 
equ^ Uws, which may fecure their property, and 
preferve them from monarchical, as well as ariito- 
cr^ticaj tyranny. 

The Lpw^r B[oufe is the fupport of our popular 
government; and all the world acknowledges, tha.t 
it owed its chief influence and confideratioii to the 
cncreafe of coirimerc^, which threw fuch a palancc 
of property into the hands of the Commons. How 
inconfiftent then is it to blame fo violently a refine- 
ment in the arts, and to reprefent it as the bane of 
liberty and public fpirit S 

To declaim againft prefent times, and magnify the 
\'irtue of remote anceftors, is a propenfity almofl in- 
herent in human nature : And as the fentiments and 
ppinions of civilized ages alone are tranfmitted to 
poflerity, .hence it is that we meet with fo many fe- 
yere judgments pronounced againfl: luxury, and even 
fcience ; and hence it is that at prefent we give fo 
ready an afTent to them. But the fallacy is eafily 
perceived, by comparing different nations that are 
contemporaries ; where we both judge more impar- 
tially, and c^n better fet in oppofition thofe manners, 
ivjtli which we are fufficieutly acqu'^inted, Treach- 
ery 
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etyand' crruelty; themoft pernicious and moll odiousf 
of all vices, . feem peculiar txr uncivilized ages^; bxx&^ 
liy the refined' (Jr^teks and Rom-ans, were afcribed; 
tb all the barbarous nations which furrounded them. 
They might juftiy, therefore, have prefumed; that; 
their own*anceftors, fb highly celebrated, poflclTedno 
greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their 
pofterity* in honour and humanity, as in tafte. and 
Icienccf. An ancientpRANEor Saxon maybe high- 
ly extolled : But I believe every man would think 
Jlis life or fortune much lefs fecure in the hands of a 
Moor or Tartar, than in thx)fe of a FiCen<:h. oe 
En &L IS fir gentleman, the rank of men the moft civi- 
lized in the moft civilized nations. 

We cottie now IjD they^c^z2rfpofition which we pro^ 
pofed to illuftrate,' to wit, that, as innocent luxury,, 
or a refinement in the arts andconvenfences. of life, is 
advantageous to the public ;. fo wherever hixury cea- 
fes to be innocent, it alfo ceafes to be beneficial j and 
when carried a degree farther, begins to be a q^uafity; 
pernicious, though, perhaps, not the moft pernicious 
to political fociety. 

Let us confider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gratification, however fenfual, can of itfelf be efteem- 
ed vicious. A gratification is only vicious, when^ it 
engroffes all a man's expence, and leaves no ability 
for fuch ads of duty and generofity as are required 
by his fituation and fortune. Suppofe, that he cor- 
reft the vice, and employ part of his expence in the 
education of his children, in the fupport of his friends 
and in relieving the poor ; would any prejudice re- 
fult to fociety ? On the contrary, the fame confump- 
tion would arife ; and that labour, which, at prefent, 
is employed only in producing a flender gratification 
to one man, would relieve the neceffitous, and be- 
ftow fatisfadion on hundreds. The fame care and 
toil that Jraife a difli of peias at Christmas, would 
give bread to a whole family during fix months. To 
py, that without a vitipus luxury, thc^ labour would 

not 
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not have b^n employed at all, is only to {ay, that 
there is fozhe other defed in human nature, fuch a^ 
indolence, felfifhnefs, inattention to othe^, for whicli^ 
luxury in fome meafure {provides a remedy \ as one 
poifon may be an antidote to another. lint virtue, 
like wholfome food^ is better than poifon$»,hQwever 
correded. 

Suppofe the fame nipxib^r of men, that are ^t pre- 
fent in Great Britain, with the iame foil and cli-. 
mate ; { Mk, Is it not poffible for them to be h^ppi^f t 
by the moil perfect way pf life that pan be in^agined, 
and by the greateft refQrmati9n that Omnipotence 
itfelf could work in their temper and difpofition? Tq 
aflert that they cannot, appears evidently ridiculous^ 
A3 thp land is able to maintain more tha^ all its pre- 
iejit inhabitants, they coujd nevey, in fuch a Utopian 
ftatet feel any other ills thai^ thofe which arif^ from 
bodily ficknefs : and thefe are not the half of human 
miferies. All other ills fpring from fome vice, either 
in ourfelves ox others ; and even m^ny of our difeafes 
proceed from the ikm^ prigin. Remove the vices^ 
and the ills follow. Tou muit only t^e care to re-r 
move all the vices. Jf y qu remove part, you may 
render the matter worfe. fiy banifliing viciojis lux- 
ury, without curing floth ^d an indifferenqe to o- 
thers, you only 4in^wfli induftry in the ftate, and add 
nothing to mens charity qr ^heir generofity. Let us, 
therefore, reft contented with aflerting, that two 
pppofite vices in a ftate may be more advantageous 
^han either of them alone : bqt let us never pronounce 
vice in itfelf advantageous. Is it not very inconfift- 
ent for an author to aflert in on? page, that moral 
diftindions are inventions of politicians for public 
intereft ; and in the next page maintain, that vice is 
advantageous to thp public * ? And indeed it feems^ 
upon any fyftem of morality, little lefs than a con- 
|:radi6lion in terms, to tajik of a vic^ which is in ge- 
^leral beneficial to fociety. . , 

■ ■ ^ I 
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I thoiight this reaforiing neceffary, in order to giv« 
feme light td a philofophical queftion, which has 
been much difputed ill England. I call it a pbilo^ 
fopbical qiieftiori, riot a political one. For whatever 
may be the confequence of fuch a miraculous tranf^- 
formatioii of mankind^ as would endow them with 
every fpecies of virtue, and &ee them from every ^i 
cies of vioe ; this concerns not the magiftrate,- who 
aims oilly at poffibilities« He cannot cure every vice 
by fubftituting a virtue in its place* Very often he 
can only dure one vice by another j and in that cafe, 
he ought to prefer what is leaft pernicious to fociety.' 
Luxury, when cxceffive, is the tource of many ills; 
but is in general preferable to floth and idlenefs, 
which would commonly fucceed in its place, and are 
more hurtful both to private perfons and to the public. 
When floth reigns, a mean uncultivated way of life 
prevails among;ft individuals, without fociety, without 
enjoyment. And if the fovereign, in fuch a iitua* 
tion, demands the fervice of his mbjefts, the labour 
of the ftate fufl^pes only to fumifli the neceflaries of 
life to the labourers, and can afford nothing to thofe 
who are employed in the public fervice. 
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MONEY is ndt, pifopcrly fpeakiftg, 6ne of the 
fubjefts of commerce j but onlx the inftru- 
ment which menf have agreed upon to facilitate the 
cxchahgc gf one commodity for another. It is none 

of 
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isf^te -wheels of trade: It is the oil which rchicni 
the motion of the wheels more fmooth ^nd cafyA If 
^ve confider any oae kmgdom by itfclf,; it is evident^ 
tiiat'thergreater or lefs plenty of money isof nacon-^ 
-fequence.; fince the prices of commodities .ar6, always 
jpioportioned to the. plenty of money » rand, a crown in 
•Haaky VII.'s time. ferved' the fame purpofe as a 
tioand does at prefcnt. .It . is only the pubHc which 
oisaws any ^vantage from the greater plenty of mo- 
^ey ; and' that only in its wars and Hegociations M^ith 
.foreign dates. . And .thiais* the reafoh < why . v31 ric^ 
.and : trading countries irom Carthage to Great 
;BfLi 'PAIN and H-oLLANs^^'ha^c employe^ mercenary 
.troops, which-, they iiired • from their poorer ^eigh- 
l>ours. Wer& they ta-make. ufe^ of thedr naiive fub- 
jefts/ they wouJdvfindclefs .advantage ftom their fu- 
'.perior ' riches, and. from: their great plenty of gold 
:aiid ifitver ; : iince' thci pay ,of; . all : their -liervauts muft 
' rife in; proportion to. the public opulence. .Quic finall 
'army' of 20,000 .men is:niaintained at as great e^pe^e 
^as^aiEnsi^cH. army .twice as numerous. rThe £ng- 
-xiftH .fleet, during. khe7iate'wa;-,;i^qij(ired .as -much 
money to fupport itJia^l theRoMA^N legipns, ;whioh 
kept the whole world in fubjeckion, during the time 
of the emperors *. 

The greater. number..of people, and their greater 
induftry, are ferviceable in all cafes ; at home and 
abroad, in private and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money, is very limited in its ufe, and may 
even fometimesbe a Ibfsto a- nation in its commerce 
with foreigners. 

There feems to be a happy concurrence of caufes 
in human affairs, which checks ihe growth of trade 
and riches, and hinders them from being confined 
entirely to one people ; as might naturally at firfl be 
dreaded from the advantages of an eftablifhed cfHii- 
merce. Where one nation has gotten the ftart of 
another in trade, it is very difficult for the latter to 

4 regain 
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ttcgain the ground it has loft; b^c^iife 6f tlfe -fiip^ridr 
induftry and (kill of the former, mid the greatet 
Hocks, of which its itterchants are pofleffed, aaU 
which enable them to trade on fo much feiall6r pro- 
fits. But thefe advantages Are compenfeted, iri-fomfe 
ineafuresy by the low price of laboiir in every nation 
Jwhich has not an extenfive commerce, and does'ndt 
much abound in gold And lilvfer. Manufaftiires, 
-therefore, gradually Ihift their places, leaving 'thofe 
countries and provinces which they have already en- 
riched, and flying to pthers, whither they- arealkir^ 
by the cheapnefs of provifions arid labour ; •till they 
have enriched thefe alfo, and are again banifhed by 
the fame caufes. And, in general, we may obferve, 
that the deamefs of every thing, from plenty -of mo- 
ney, is a difadvantage, which attends an eftabliftied 
conunerce, and fets bouifds* to it in -every country, 
•by enabling the poorer ftates to uiiderfel the richer kx 
-aU foreign markets. 

This has made me eMiertaJn ti doubt concerning 
the benefit of banks BJid' paper-credit^ which are' fo 
generally efteemed adviahtageoos ' to every * Aatioii. 
That ptovifions and labour fliouid become deai^ by 
• the encreafe of trade and money,- is, in many refpeSs, 
an inconvenience ; but an inconvenience that is un- 
avoidable, and the effedl of that public wealth and 
profperity which are the end of all our wifhesr It is 
compenfffted^ by the advantages which we reap from 
the pofleffion of thefe precious metals, and the weight 
which they g^ve the nation* in all foreign wars and 
negociations : But tiidre appears no reafon for encreafing 
that inconvenience by a couhterfeit money, which fo- 
reigners will not accept of in any payment, and which 
any great diforder in the ftate will reduce to nothing. 
. "There are, it is true, niany people in every rich ftate, 
"Who having largc'fums of money, would prefer paper 
' with good fecurity; as being of more eafy tranfport 
And more fafe cuftody. If the public provide not a 
bank, private bAnlcers will take advantage of this cir- 

' CUIIU 
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cumftahce ; as the golcifiniths formerly did in Lp!f» 
DON, or as the bankers do at prefent in Dublin: 
And therefore it is better^ it may be thought, that a 
public company fhould enjoy the benefit of that pa^ 
per-credit} which always will have place in every 
opulent Idngdom. But to endeavour artificially to 
encreale fuch a credit, can never be the interdl of 
any trading nation; but muft lay them under difad^^ 
vantages, by encreafing money beyond its natural pro* 
portion to labour and commodities, and thereby 
heightening their price to the merchant and manu« 
&durer. And in this view, it muft be allowed^ that 
ho bank could be more advantageous than fuch a one 
as locked up all the money it received*, and never 
augmented die circulating coin, as is ufual^ by return^- 
ing part of its treafure into commerce. A public 
bwk, by. this expedient, might cut off much of the 
dealings of private bankers and money^jobbers ; and 
though the ftate bore the charge of falaries to the di- 
reftors and tellers of this bank (for, acco]:ding to the 
preceding fuppofition, it would have no BF^fit from 
its dealings ), the national advantage, refulting from 
the low price of labour and the dellrudion of paper- 
credit, would be a fufficicnt compenfation. Not to 
mention, that fo large a fum lying ready at command, 
would be a convenience in times of great public dan* 
ger and diftrefs ; and what part of it was ufed might 
be replaced at leifure, when peace and tranquillity 
was reftored to the nation. 

But of this fubjecft of paper-credit we Ihall treat 
more largely hereafter. And I fhall finifh this eflay 
on money, by propofing and explaining two obfer- 
vations, which may, perhaps, ferve to employ the 
thoughts of our fpeculative politicians. 

It was a fhrewd obfervation of AnAch arsis t the 
Scythian, who had never feen money in his o^n 
country, that gold and filver feemed to him of no ufe 

to 

* Thia IS the cafe with the bank of Amsterdam. 
f pLUt. ^uomodo quiijuoi profe^i in tnrtute fcntsre fe£iU 
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to the Greeks, but to affift-them in numeration and 
krithmetic. It is indeed evident, that money is no- 
thing but the r^efentation of labour and commo- 
dities, and ferves only as a method of rating or eili- 
inating them. Where coin is in greater plenty, as 
a greater quantity of it is required to reprefent the 
fiUDLC quantity of goods ; it can have no effeft, either 
good or bad, taking a nation within itfelf, any more 
thanit wouldmake an alteration on a merchant's books,. 
if, inftead of the Arabian method of notation, which 
requires few charaders, he fliould make ufe of the 
Roman, which requires a great many. Nay, ^ the 
greater quantity of money, like the Roman charac- 
ters, is rather inconvenient, and requires greater 
trouble both to keep and tranfport it : But notwith- 
ftanding this conclufion, which muft be allowed juft, 
it is certain, that,' fince the difcovery of the mines in 
America, induflry has encreafed in all the nations 
of Europe, except in the pofleflbrs of thofe mines ; 
and this may juftly be afcribed, amongft other reafons, 
to thei increafe of gold and filver. Accordingly we 
find that, in every kingdom into which money begins 
to flow in greater abundance than formerly, every 
thing takes a new &ce : laboUr and induflry gain life ; 
the merchant becomes more enterprifing, the manu- 
fadurer more diligent and ikilful ; and even the far- 
mer follows his plough with greater alacrity and at- 
tention. This is not eafily to be accounted for, if we 
confider only the influence which a greater abundance 
of coin has in the kingdom itfelf; by heightening the 
price of commodities, and obliging every one to pay a 
greater number of thefe little yellow or white pieces 
for every thing he purchafes : And as to foreign trade, 
it appears, that great plenty of money is rather dif- 
advantageous, by raifing the price of every kind of 
labour. 

To account, then, for this phenomenon, we muft 
confider, that though the high price of commodities 
be a neceflary coafequence of the encreafe of gold 

Vol. L R and 
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^nd filver, yet it follows not immediately xtpon tii4t 
encreafe ; but feme time is required before the monef 
circulates through the whole ftate, and makes its e£? 
&di be felt on all ranks of people. At firft, no alte- 
ration is perceived J by degrees the price rifes, firft 
of one comodity, then of another ; till the whole at 
itiSa reaches a juft proportion with the new qBantity 
of ^cie which is in the kingdom. In my opiiiion^ 
it is only in this interval or intermediate fituatton^ 
between the acquifition of money and rife of prices^, 
that the encreafing. quantity of gold and fitver is &- 
yourable to induftry. When any quantity of money 
is imported into a nation, it is not at £rft difpcrfed 
into many hands; but is confii\ed to the cofTevs c^ a 
few perfons, who immediately feek to employ it to 
advantage. Here are a fet of manufadlurers or mer- 
chants, we (hall fuppofe, who have received returns 
of gold and filver for goods which they lent to Cadiz. 
They are thereby enabled to employ more workmen 
than formerly, who never dream of demanding high- 
er wages, but are glad of employment from fuch-good 
paymaflers. If workmen become fcarce, the manu- 
fadturer gives higher wages, but at firft requires an 
encreafe of labour ; and this is willingly fubmitted to 
by the artizan, who can now eat and drink better,, 
to compenfate his additional toil and fatigue. He 
carries his money to market, where he finds every 
thing at the fame price as formerly, but returns with 
greater quantity and of better kinds, for the ufe of 
his family. The farmer and gardener, finding that 
all their commodities are taken off, apply themfelves 
with alacrity to the raifing more ; and at the fame 
time can afford to take better and more clothes from 
their tradefmen, whofe price is the fame as formerly, 
and their induftry only whetted by fo much new gain. 
It is eafy to trace the money in its progrefs through 
the whole commonwealth ; where we Ihall find, that 
it muft firft quicken the diligence of every individual, 
before it encreafe the price of labour. 

And 
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^4 that the fpecU may encreafe to a confi^erabli 
' pitch, bdbre it have this latter efTedl, appears, ^ongi^ 
other inilances, from the frequent operations of the 
French king on the money, where it was alwaya 
found, that the augmenting of the numerary value 
did not produce a proportional rife of the prices, at 
lead for fome time. lu the laft year of Louis XTjf^ 
money was raifed three-fevenths, but prices augmen- 
ted <aiiy one. Corn in France is now fold at the 
fame price, or for the fame number of livres, it waai 
in 1683 ; though filver was then at 30 livres the mark, 
and is now ^t 50*. Not to mention the great addi- 
tion of gold and filver which may have come into 
that kingdom fince the former period. 

From the whole of this reafoning, we may concludcj^. 
that it is of no manner of confequence, with regard 
to the domeftic happinefs of a flate, whether money 
be in a greater or lefs quantity. The good policy of 
the magiftrate confifts only in keeping it, if pofliblet 
flill encreaiing; becaufe, by that means, he keeps 
alive a fpirit of induftry ii^' the nation, aiid en^^reafea 
the ilock of labour, in which coniiils ^1 real power 
and riches. A nationt whpfe money decre^es, is 
adually, at that time, weaker and more miferabl# 
than apother nation which poflefTes no more moneVn 
but is on $he encrealing liand. This will be ealily 
accounted for, if weconfider, that the alterations in th^ 
quantity of money, either on one fide or the other, ar^ 
not inmiediately attended with proportionable altera* 
tions in the price of comtnodities. There is always aa 
interval before matters be tdjufted te their new fituat 
tion ; and this interval is as pernicious to induftry, when 
gold and filver are dimimfiung, as it is advantageoua 
wh.en thefe metals are encreafiog. The workman hat 
not the fame employment from the manufaflurer and 
merchant ; though he pays the fiane price for every 
thing ia the market. The farmer canaot difpofe of 
)u8 corn arid cattle; though he muft pay the fame rent 

•Sec NOTE £Q^ 
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to his landlord. The poverty, and beggaiy, and fldth, 
which muft enfue, are eaiily forefeen. 

II. The fecond obfervation which I propofed to 
make with regard to money, may be explained after 
the following manner: There are forae kingdoms, 
and many provinces in Europe (and all of them were 
once in the fame condition), where money is fo fcarce, 
that the landlord can get none at all from his tenants ; 
but is obliged to take his rent in kind, and either to 
confume it himfelf, or tranfport it to places where be 
may find a market. In tbofe countries, the prince 
can leyy few or no taxes but in the fame manner : 
And as he will receive fmall benefit from impofitions 
fo paid, it is evident that fuch a kingdom has little 
torce even at home ; and cannot maintain fleets and 
armies to the fame extent, as if every part of it abound* 
ed in gold and filver. There is furely a greater dif- 
proportion between the force of Germany at prefent, 
and what it was three centuries ago*, than there is 
in its induftry, people, and manufactures. The Au- 
strian dominions in the empire are in ^nerai well 
J)eopled and well cultivated, and are of great extent ; 
but have not a proportionable Weight in the balance 
df Europe; proceeding, as is conunonly fuppofed, 
from the fcarcity of moiiey. How do all thefe feds 
^gree with that principle of reafon, that the quantity 
of gold and filver is in itfelf altogether indiffeirent ? 
According to that principle, wherever a fovereign 
has numbers of fubjefts, and thefe have plenty of 
commodities, he fliould of courfe be great and power- 
ful, and they rich and happy, independent of the 
greater ot leflTer abundance of the precious metals. 
Thefe adihit of divifions and fubdivifions to a great 
extent ; and where the pieces niight become fo finall 
as to be in danger of being loft, it is eafy to mix the 
gold or filver with a bafer metal, as is pradtifed in 
fome countries of Europe ; and by that means raife 

the 

. * The Italians gavct<' the Empwor Maximilian the nick- 
name of Pocci-nANAKi No. t of the cntcrprifcs of that prince 
ever fucceeded for want of xnoney. ' 
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the pieces to a bulk more fenfible and convenient. 
They ftill ferve the fame puq)ofes of exchange, what- 
ever their number may be, or whatever colour they 
may be fuppofed to have. 

To thefe difficulties I anfwer, that the effedl here 
fuppofed to flow from fc^city of money, really arifes 
from the manners and cuftoms -of the people ; and 
that we miflake, as is too ufual^ a collateral effed for 
a caufe. The contradidion is only apparent ; but it 
requires fome thought and rededion to difcover the 
principles, by which we can reconcile reafon to ex^ 
ptrierwe. 

It feems a maxim almoft felf evident, that the pri- 
ces of every thing depend on the proportion between 
commodities and money, and that any confiderable 
.alteratioii on either, Ijas the fame effeft; either of 
heightening or lowering the price. Ehcreafe thf 
conunodities, they become cheaper; encreafe the 
money, they rife in their value. As, on the other 
hand, a diminution of the former, and that of the 
latter, have contrary tendencies. 

It is alfo evident, thai: the prices do not fo much 
depend on the abfolute quantity of commodities and 
that of money, which are in a nation, as on that of 
the commodities which come or may come to market, 
and of the money which circulates. If the toin be 
locked up in chefts, it is the fame thing with regard 
to prices, as if it were annihilated ; if the commodi- 
ties be hoarded in magazines and granaries, a like 
effed follows. As the money and commodities, ip 
thefe cafes, never meet, they cannot afied each other* 
Were we, at any time, to form conjedlures concerniuf: 
the price of provifions, the corn, which the faraicjr 
muft refervcfor feed and for the maintenanceof himfeJU* 
and family, ought never to enter into the e^imation. 
It is only the overplus^ compared to the demand, that 
determines the value. 

To apply thefe principles, we mijil confider, that, 
in the firft and more uncultivated. «ggs 4>jf,iany ftat^ 
fii-e fancy has confounded her Wants with thofe of na^ 

R 3 ture. 
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tare, tMtij Mtttent with the produce bf their awli 
fields, or with thofe rude improvements which they ^ 
themfelves ean work upon thetUf have little occafiof) 
for exchange, at leall for money, which, by agree^ 
ment, is the common meafure of exchanj^. Th^ 
wool of the fiinner*8 own flocks fpun in his own fa- 
mily, and wrought by a neighbouring weaver, wha 
receives his payment in corn or wool, fufl^ces for fur- 
niture and cloathing. The carpenter, the fmitb, the 
mafon, the tailor^ are retained by wages of a like na- 
ture ; and the landlord himfelf, dwelling in the neiglb 
bourhood, is content to receive his rent in the com- 
modities railed by the fanner. The greater part of 
thefe he confumes at home in ruftic hofpitality : The 
reft, perhaps, he difpofes pf for money to the neigh- , 
bouring town, whence he draws the few materials o( 
his expence and luxury. 

But after men begin to refine on all thefe enjoy<* 
inents, and live not always at home, nor are content 
with what can be raifed jn their neighbourhood, theri; 
is more exchange and pommerce of all kinck, an4 
jrnore money enters into that exchange. The tiadefip 
men will not be paid in corn ; becaufe they want 
Something more than barley to eat. The farmer goes 
beyond his own parifh for the commodities he pur- 
chafes, and cannot always carry hi§ commodities to the 
merchant who fpppjies him. ' The landlord lives in 
the capital, or in a foreign country; and demands 
his rent in gold and filver , which can eafily be tranf- 
jported to him. Great undertakers, and manufac- 
turers, and merchants, arife in every commodity ; and 
|hefe can conveniently deal in nothing but in Ipecie. 
And confe^uently, in this iituation of fociety, the coin 
enters into many more contracts, a|id by that means 
is much more employed than in the former. 

The neceflary etkSt is, that, provided the money 
cncreafe not in the nation, every thing muft become 
much cheaper in times of induftry and refinement, 
ijjkm jn tyide^ iuic\d^?ated aees. It is the proportion 
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between the circulating moiiey and the commodities 
in the market, which determines the prices. Goods 
that are confomed at home, or exchanged with other 
goods in the neighbourhood, never come to market j 
they afFeft^not in the lead the current fpecie; with 
regard to it they are as if totally annihilated ; and 
confequently this method of ufing them finks the 
proportion on the fide of the commodities, and en- 
creafes the prices. But after money enters into all 
contrafts and fales, and is every where the. meafure 
of exchange, the fame national cafti has a much 
greater talk to perform ; all commodities are then 
in the market ; the fphere of circulation is enlarged ; 
it is the fame cafe, as if that individual fum were to 
ferve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the propor- 
tion being here leffened on the fide of the money, 
every thing mull become cheaper, and the prices 
gradually faH. 

By the moll exad computations, that have been 
formed all over Europe, after making allowance for 
the alteration in the numerary value or the denomi- 
nation, it is found, that the prices of all things have 
only rifen three, or, at moft, four times, fince the 
difcovery of the West Indies. But will any one 
affert, that there is not much more than four times 
the coin in Europe, that wa$ in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and the centuries preceding it? The Spaniards 
and Portuguese from their mines, the English, 
French, and Dutch, by- their African trade and 
by their interlopers in the West Indies, bring home 
about fix millions a year, of which not above a third 
goes to the East Indies* This fjam alone, in ten 
years, would probably double the ancient ftock of 
money in EuROpp, And no other fatisfadory reafon 
can be given, why all prices have not rifen to a much 
more exorbitant height, except that which is derived 
from a change of cuftoms and manners. Befides that 
more commodities are produced by additional induftry, 
the fione conimodities come more to msLvket, after mea 
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depart from their ancient fimplicity of manners. And 
though this increafe has not been equal to that of 
many, it has, however, been confiderable, and has 
preferved the proportion betw,een poia and com- 
modities nearer the ancient ftandard* 

Were the queftion propofed, Which of thefe me* 
thods of living in the people, the fimple or refined^ 
is the moft advantageous to the ftate or pviblic ? I 
ihould, withoijt much fcruple, prefer the latter, in a 
yiew to piplitics at leaft ; and fhould produce this as ^ 
an additional reafon for the encouragement of trad^ 
and manufadures. 

While men live in the ancient iinipk manner, and 
fupply all their neceffaries from domeftip indiiftry or 
from the neighbourhood, the fovereign can levy no 
taxes in moaey from a confiderable part of his fub- • 

{'efts ; and if he will impofe on them any burdens, 
le muft take payment in commodities, with whic^ 
alone they abound; a method attended with fpch 
great and obvious inconveniences, that they need tiot 
here be infifted on. All the money he can pretend 
Xq raife, muft be from his principal cities, wherp 
alone it circulates ; and thefe, it is evident, cannot 
afford him fo much as the whole ftate could, did gold 
and lilver circulate throughout the whole. Bqt be- 
fides this obvious diminution of the revenue, there is 
another caufe of the poverty of the public in fuch a 
fituation. Not only the fovereign receives lefs mo- 
ney, but the lame, money goe^ not fo far as in times 
of induftry and general commerce. Every thing is 
dearer, where the gold and filver are fuppofcd equal ; 
and that becaufe fewer commodities come to market, 
and the whole coin bears a higher proportion to w^hat 
is to be purchafed by it ; whence alone the prices of 
every thing are fixed and determined. 

Here then we may learn the fallacy of the remark, 
often to be met with in hiftorians, and even in com- 
mon converfation, that any particular ftate is weak, 
though fertile, populous, and well cultivated, merely 

' becaufe 
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becaufe it wants money. It appears that the want 
of money can never injure any ftate within- itfelf : 
For men and commodities are the real ftrength of 
any community. It is the fimple manner of livmg 
which here hurts the public, by confining the gold 
and filver to few hands, and preventing its univerfal 
difFufion and circulation. On the contrary, induftry 
and refinements of all kinds incorporate it with the 
whole ftate, however fmall its quantity njay be : They 
digeft it into every vein, fo to fpeak ; and make it 
enter into every tranfaftion and contraft. No hand 
is entirely empty of it. And as the prices of every 
thing fell by that means, the fovereign has a double 
advantage : He may draw money by his taxes from 
every part of the ftate : and what he receives, goes 
farther in every purch^e and payment. 

We may infer, from a comparifon of prices, that 
money is not more plentiful . in China than it was 
in Europe three centuries ago : But what immenfe 
power is that empire poflefled of,, if wc may judge by 
the civil and military eftalilifhment maintained by it? 
PoLYBius* tells us, thatprovifions were fo cheap in 
Italy during his time, that in fome places the ftated 
price for a meal at the inn was a femh a-head, little 
more than a farthing! Yet the Roman power had 
even then fubdued the whole known world. . About 
a century before that period, the Carthaginian 
ambaflador faid, by way of raillery, that no people 
lived more fociably amongft thepifelves than the R9- 
MANS ; for that, in every entertainment, which, as 
foreign minifters, they received, they ftill obferved 
the fame plate at every tablet. The abfolute quan* 
tity of the precious metals is a matter of great indif- 
ference. There arc only two circumftances of any 
importance, namely, their gradual increafe, and their 
thorough concodlion and circulation through the 
ftate ; and the influence of both thofe circuijnftances 
has here been explained. 

f L3)» iL2[cap. 15. » \ Plxn. lib. xxxIiL^cap. is. 



In the following Eflky we fhall fee in inftaiice 0t 
a like fellacy as that above mentioned ; where a col* 
Utcral eSed is taken for a caufe, and whejre a confe-* 
qnence is afcribed to the plenty of mbney ; though it 
be really owing to a change in the manners and cnf- 
toms of the people. 
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IkTOTlaiNG is efteemcd a mcwe certain fign of the 
r^ flourifliing condition of any nation than the 
jbwnefs' of intereft : And with reafon j though I be- 
lieve the caufe is fomewhat different from what is 
commonly apprehended. Lownefs of intereft is ge^ 
neraUy afcnbed to plenty of money, fiiit money, 
however plentiful, has tio other effeft, if fixed ^ than 
to raife the price of labour. Silver is more common 
than gold, and therefore you receive a greater quan- 
tity of it for the fame comlnodities. But do you pay 
lefs intereft for it? Intereft inBATAViA and Jamaica 
is at lo per cent, in -Portugal at 6; though thefe 
places, as we may learn from the^ prices of every 
thing, abound more in gold and filver than either 
London or Amsterdam. 

Were all the gold in England annihilated at 
once, and one and twenty fhillings fubftituted in the 
place of every guinea, would money be more plenti- 
ful or intereft lower? No furely : We fhould only ufe 
filver inftead of gold. Were gold rendered as com- 
mon as filver^ and filver as common as copper ; would 
money be more plentiful or intereft lower? We may 

affuredly 
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ftflutedly give the fame anfwer. Our (hillings would 
then be yellow, and our halfpence white ; JUid wc 
ihould have no guinea. No other difference would 
ever be obferved ; no alteration on commerce, manu* 
fadtures, navigation, or intereft ; unlefs we imagine, 
that the colour of the metal is of any confequence. 

Now, what is fo vifible in thefe greater variations 
of fcarcity or abundance in the precions metals, muft 
hold in all inferior changes. If the multiplying of 
gold and filver fifteen times makes no difference, 
much lefs can the doubling or tripling them. All 
augmentation has no other effed than to height- 
en the price of labour and commodities; and even 
this variation is little more than that of a name. In 
the progrefs towards thefe ch^ges, the augmentation 
may have fome inlSuence, by excitihg induftry ; but 
after the prices are fettled, fuitably to the new abun- 
dance of gold and filver, it has no manner of in- 
^uence. 

An effedl always holds proportion with its caufc^ 
Prices have rifen near four times fince the difcover^ 
of the iKDiES ; and it is probable gold and filver have 
n^ultiplied much more : But intereft has not fallen 
much above half. The rate of intereft, therefore, is 
not derived frwn the quantity of the precious metals. 

Money having chiefly a fi^itious value, the greater 
or lefs plenty of it is of no confequence, if we confi- 
der & nation within itfelf ; and the quantity of fpecie, 
when once Qxed, though ever fo large, has no other 
cffedt, than to oblige every one to tell out a greater 
number of thofe fhining bits of metal, for clothes, 
furniture, or equipage, without encreafing any one 
jponvenience of life. If a man borrow money to 
build a houfe, he then carries home a greater load ; 
becaufe the ftone, timber, lead, glafs, ^c. with the 
labour of the mafons and carpenters, are reprefentied 
by a greater quantity of gold and filver. But a^ 
dieft metals are confidered chiefly as reprefentations, 
there can ho alteration arife^ from tiieir bulk or 

quantity. 
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quantity, their weight or colour, either upon thei^ 
real value or their intereft. The fame intereft, in 
all cafes, bears the fame proportion to the fum. And 
if you lent me fo much labour and fo many commo- 
dities, by receiving five per cent, you always receive 
proportional labour and commodities, however re- 
presented, whether by yellow or white coin, whether 
by a pound or an ounce. It is in vain, therefore, to 
look for the caufe of the fall or rife of intereft in the 

■ 

greater or lefs quantity of gold and filver, which is 
.fixed in any nation. 

High interejft arifes from three circumftances : A 
great demand for borrowing ; little riches to fupply 
that demand; and great profits arifing from com- 
merce: And thefe circumftances are a clear proof of 
the imall advan(!e of commerce and induftry, not of 
the fcarcity of gold and filver. Low intereft, on the 
other hand, proceeds from the three oppofite cir- 
cumftances: A finall demand for borrowing; great 
riches to fupply that demand, and fmall profits 
arifing firom commerce. And thefe circumftances are 
all connected together, and proceed from the encreafe 
of induftry and commerce, not of gold and filver. 
We ftiall endeavour to prove thefe points ; and fliall 
begin with the caufes and the efFeds of a great or 
fmall demand for borrowing. 

When a people have emerged ever fo little from a 
favage ftate, and their numbers have encreafed be- 
yond tBe original multitude, there muft immediately 
arife an inequality of property ; and while fome pof- 
fefs large trafts of land, others are confined within 
narrow limits, and fome are entirely without any 
landed property. Thofe who poflefs more land than 
they can labour, employ thofe who poflefe none, and 
agree to receive a determined part of the produd. 
Thus the landed intereft is immediatly eftabliftied : 
nor is there any fettled government, however rude, 
in which affairs are not on this footing. Of thefe 
proprietors of land, fome muft prefently difcover 
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themfelves to be of different tempers from others; 
and while one would willingly ftore up the produce 
of his land fofr futurity, another defires to confume 
at prefent what fhould fuffice for many years. But 
as the fpending of a fettled revenue is a way of life 
entirely without occtipation ; men have fo much need 
of fomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleafures, 
fuch as they are, will be the purfuit of the greater . 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals among 
them will always be more numerous than the mifers. 
In a ftate, therefore, where there is nothing but a 
landed intereft, as there is little frugality, the bor- 
rowers muft be very numerous, and the rate of inte- 
reft muft hold proportion to it. The difference de- 
pends not on the quantity of money, but on the ha- 
bits and manners which prevail. By this alone the 
demand for borrowing is encreafed or diminifhed. 
Were money fo plentiful as to make an egg be fold 
for fixpence ; fo long as there are only landed gen- 
try and peafaiits in th^ ftate, the borrowers muft be 
numerous, and intereft high. The rent for the fame 
farm would be heavier and more bulky: But the 
fame idlenefs of the landlord, with the higher price 
of commodities, would diffipate it in the fame time, 
and produce the fame neceffity and demand for bor- 
rowing. 

Nor is the cafe different with regard to the fecond 
circuniftance which we propofed to confider, namely, 
the great or little riches to fupply the demand. This 
effeft alfo depends on the habits and way of living of 
the people, not on the quantity of gold and lilver. 
In order to have, in any ftate, a greater number of 
lenders, it is not fufficient nor requifite, that there 
be great abundance of the precious metals. It is 
only requifite, that .the property or command of that 
quantity, which is in the ftate, whether great or fmali, 
fiiould be coUedted in particular hands, fo as to form 
confiderable fums, or compofe a great monied inte- 
reft. This begets a number of lenders, and finks the 

rate 
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rate of ufury; and this, I ihall venture to affirm, de-' 
pends not on the quantity of fpecie, but on particulai: 
manners and cuftoms, which make the fpecie gather 
into feperate Turns or malies of confiderable value. 

For fuppofe, that, by miracle, every man in Great 
Britain fliould have five pounds flipt into his pock- 
et in one night; this would much more than double 
the whole money that is at prefent in the kingdom: 
yet there would not next day, nor for fome time, be 
any more lenders, nor any variation in the intereft. 
And were there nothing but landlords and peafants 
in the ftate, this money, however abundant, could 
never gather into fums j and would only ferve to en- 
creafe the prices of every thing,^ without any farther 
confequence. The prodigal landlord diffipates it, 
as fail as he recejives it ; and the beggarly peafant has 
no means, nor view, nor ambitioo, of obtaining above 
a bare livelihood. The overplus of borrowers above 
that of lenders continuing ftill the fame, there will 
follow no redudion of intereft. That depends upon 
another principle ; and muft proceed from an encreafe 
of induilry and frugality, of arts and commerce. 

Every thing ufetul to the life of man arifes from 
the ground ; but few things arife in that condition 
which is requifite to render them ufeful. There 
muft, therefore, befide the peafants and the proprie- 
tors of land, be another rank of men, who, receiving 
from the former the rude materials, work them into 
their proper form, and retain part for their own ufe 
and fubfiftence. In the infancy of fociety, thefe con- 
trafts between the artifans and the peafants, and be- 
tween one fpecies of artifans and another, are com- 
monly entered into immediately by the perfons 
themfelves, who, being neighbours, are eafily ac- 
quainted with each other's neceffities, and can lend 
tiieir mutual affiftance to fupply them. But when 
mens induftry encreafes, and their views enlarge, it 
is found that the moft remote parts of the ftate can 
aifift each other as well as the more contiguous, and 
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that this intercourfe of good offices may be carried 
<to to the greateft extent and intricacy. Hence the 
-origyi oimercbatUs^ one of the mod ufeful races of 
men, who ferve as agents between thofe parts of the 
jEtate, that are wholly unacquainted^ and are ignorant 
of each other's neceffitics. Here are in a city fifty 
workmen in iilk and linen, and a thoufand cuilomers ; 
and thefe two raxUcs of men, fo neceifary to each 
other, can never rightly meet, till one man ereds a 
fliop, to which all the workmen and all the cuilomers 
repaii:. In this province grafs riies in abundance : 
The inhabitants abound in cheefe, and butter, and 
cattle ; but want bread and com, which in a heigh- 
bouring province are in too great abundance for the 
ufe of the inhabitants. One man difcov^s this. He 
brings com from the one province, and returns with 
cattle ; and, fupplying the wants of both, he is, fo 
£u:, a common bene&dxM:. As the people <encreafe 
in numbers and induftry^ the difficulty of their in- 
tercourfe encreafes : The bufineis of the agency or 
Bierchandize beccmies more intricate; and divides, 
fubdivides, compounds, and mixes to a greater varie*- 
ty. In all thefe tranfa&ions, it is neceflary and rea- 
fonable, that a confid^rable part of the commodities 
and labour ihould belong to the merchant, to whom, 
in a great meafure, they are owing. And thefe com-* 
modities he wtU fometimes preferve in kind, or more 
commonly convert into money, which is their com- 
mon reprefentation. If gold and iilver have encrea- 
fed in the ilate together with the induflry, it will 
require a great quantity of thefe metals to reprcfent 
a great quantity of c(»nmoditiea and labour^ If in« 
duftry alone has encreaied, the prices of every thing 
muft fink, and a fmall quantity of fpecie will ierve as 
a reprefentation. 

There is no cravii^ or demand of the human mind' 
more conftant and infatiable than that fisr exercife 
and employment; a;bd this defire feems the founda* 
tion oS xapft of pur paflions aod purfiuts^ JDepcive a 
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man of all bufinefs and ferious occupation, he runs 
reftlefs from one amufement to another; and the 
weight and oppreffion which he feels from idle^eis, 
is fo great, that he forgets the ruin which muft follow 
him 'from his immoderate expences. Give him a 
more harmlefs way of employing his mind or body, 
he is fatisfied, and feels no longer that infatiable 
thirft after pleafure. But if the employment you 
give him be lucrative, efpecially if the profit be at- 
tached to every particular exertion of induftry, he 
has gain fo often in his eye, that he acquires, by de- 
grees, a pailion for it, and knows no fuch pleafure 
as that of feeing the daily increafe of his fortune. 
And this is the reafon why trade encreafes frugality, 
and why, among merchants, there is the fame over- 
plus of mifers above prodigals, as, among the pofief* 
fers of land, there is the contrary. 

Commerce encreafes induftry, by conveying it 
readily from one member of the ftate to another, and 
allowing none of it to perifh or become ufelefs. It 
encreafes frugality, by giving occupation to men, and 
employing them in the arts of gain; which foou en- 
gage their affeftion, and remove all relifh for plea- 
fure and e^^pence. It is an infallible confequence 
of all induftrious profeflions, to beget frugality, and 
make the love of gain prevail over the love of plea- 
fure. Among lawyers and phyficians who have any 
pradlice, there are many more who live within their 
income, than who exceed it, or even live up to it. 
But lawyers and phyfitians beget no induftry ; and it 
is even at the expence of others they acquire their 
riches; fo that they are fure to diminifti the poflef- 
fions of fomeof their feUow-citizens, as faft as they 
encreafe their own. Merchants, on the contrary, 
beget induftry, by ferving as canals to convey -it 
through every corner of the ftate : And at the fame 
time, by their frugality, they acquire great power 
over that induftry, and colleft a large property in the 
labovr and commodities, which they are the chief 
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inftrumerits in producing. Thete is no other profef-^ 
fion, therefore, except merchaiidixe, which can make 
the monied intereft confiderable, or^ in other words, 
caiii ericreafe induftiy, and, by alfo encreafing fru- 
gality, give a great demand of that indiiftry to par- 
ticular members of the fociety* Without commerce^ 
the ftate muft conlift chiefly of landed gentry, whofe 
prodigality and expence make a continual demand 
for borrowing; and of peafants, who have no fum^ 
to fupply that demand. The money never gathers 
into large ftocks or fumSj which can be lent at inte- 
reft* It is difperfcd into numberlefs handsj who 
either fquander it in idle (how and magnificence, oi* 
employ it in the purchafe of the cdmmon neceffaries 
of life. Commerce alone ajQTembles it into confi- 
derable fums ; and this efFedt it has merely from the 
induftry which it begets, and the frugality which it 
infpires, independent of that particular quantity of 
precious metal which may circulate in the ftate. 

Thus an increafe of commerce, by an eceflary confe- 
quence, raifes a great number of lenders, and by that 
means produces lownefs of intereft. We muft now 
confider how far this encreafe of commerce diminifties 
the profits arifing from that profeffion, and gives rife 
to the third circumftance requifite to produce lownefs 
of intereft. 

It may be proper to obferve on this head, that low 
intereft andlow profits of merchandize, are two events 
that mutually forward each other, and are both ori- 
ginally, derived from that extenfive commerce which 
produces opulent merchants, and renders the monied 
intereft confiderable. Where merchants poflefs great 
ftocks, whether repreferited by few or many pieces of , 
metal, it muft frequently happen, that, when they 
either become tired of bufinefs, or leave heirs unwil- 
ling or unfit to engage in commerce^ a great propor- 
tion of thefe riches naturally feeks an annual and fe- 
cure revenue. The plenty diminiflies the price, and 
makes the lenders accept of a low intereft. This 
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conlideration obliges many to keep their ftbck em- 
ployed in trade, and rather be content with low pro- 
fits, than difpofe of their money at an undcrvdue. 
On the other hand, when commerce has become ex- 
tenfive, and employs ^ lai-ge ftocks, there muft arife 
rivalfhips among the merchants, which diminiih the 
profits of trade, at the fame time that they encreafe 
the trade itfelf. The low profits of merchandize in- 
duce the merchants to accept more willingly of a low 
intereft, when they leave off bufinefs, and begin* to 
indulge themfelves in eafe and indolence. It is need- 
' lefs, therefore, ^to inquire which of thefe circmnftan- 
ces, to wit, low interejl or low profits, is the caufi% 
and which the eted:. They both arife from an cx- 
tenfive commerce, and mutually forward each other. 
No man will accept of low profits, where he can 
have high intereft ; and no man will accept of low 
intereft, where he can have high profits. An exten- 
five' commerce, by producing large ftocks, diminifhes 
both intereft and profits ; and is always aflifted in its 
diminution of the one by the proportional finking 
of the other. I may add, that, as low profits arife 
from the encreafe of commerce and induftry, they 
ferve in their turn to its farther encreafe, by render- 
ing the commodities cheaper, encouraging the coh- 
fumption, and heightening the induftry. And thus, 
if we confider the whole connexion of caufes and 
cfFefts, intereft is the barometer of the ftate, and its 
lownefs is a fign almoft infallible of the flouriftiing 
condition of a people. It proves the encreafe of in- 
duftry, and its prompt circulation through the whole 
ftate, little inferior to a demonftration. And though^ 
perhaps, it may not be impoflible but a fudden and 
a great check to commerce may have a momentary 
eff'ed: of the fame kind, by throwing fo many ftocks 
out of trade ; it muft be attended with fuch mifery 
and want of employment in the poor, that, befides its 
fliort duration, it will not be poflible to miftake the 
one cafe for the other. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who have alFerted, that the plenty of monejr 
was the caufe of low intereft, feem to have taken a 
collateral efFed for a caufe; fincc the fame induftrjr 
which finks the intereft, commonly acquires great 
abundance of the precious metals. A variety of fine 
manufaftures, with vigilant enterprizing merchants, 
will foon draw money to a ftate, if it be any where 
to be found in the world. The fame caufe, by mul- 
tiplying the conveniences of life, and encreafing in- 
duftry, coUefts great riches into the hands of perfons, 
who are not proprietors of land, and produces by that 
means a lownefs of intereft : But tl^ugh both thefe 
efFecfts, plenty of money and low intereft, naturally 
arifc from commerce and induftry, they are altogether' 
independent of each other. For fuppofe a nation re- 
moved into the Pacific ocean, without aiiy foreign 
conunerce, or any knowledge of navigation ; fiippofe; 
tliat this nation pofleffes always the fame ftock of 
coin, but is continually encreafing in its numbers 
and induftry : It is evident, that the price of every 
commoditj^ muft^radually diminifli in that king- 
dom; fince it. is the proportion between money 
and any fpecies of goods which fixes their mutual 
value; and upon the prefent fuppofition, the conve- 
niences of life become every day more abundant, 
without any alteration in the eurrent fpecie. A lefs 
quantity of money, therefore, among this people, will 
make a rich man, during the times of induftry, than 
would fuffice to that purpofe in ignorant and floth- 
fill ages. Lefs money will build a houfe, portion a 
daughter^ buy an eftate, fupport a manufadory, or 
maintain a family and equipage. Thefe are the ufes 
for which men borrow money; and therefore, the 
greater or lefs quantity of it in a ftate has no influ- 
ence on the intereft : But it is evident, that the great- 
er or lefe ftock of labour and commodities muft have 
a great influence ; fince we really and in eflfedt borrow 
the£e when we take money upon intereft. It is true, * 
when commerce is extended all over the globe, the 
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moll induftrious nations always abound moll with the 
.precious metals : So that lo;^ intereft and plenty of 
money are in faft almoll infeperable. But Hill it is 
of confequence to know the principle whence any 
phenomenon arifes, and to dillinguilh between a caufe 
and a concomitant effed. fielides that the fpacula- 
tion is curious, it may frequently be of ufe in the con- 
duft of public affairs. At leall, it mull be owned, 
that nothing can be of more ufe than to improve, by 
pradlice, the method of reafoning on thefe fubjeds, 
which of all others are the moll important ; though 
they are comn^pnly treated in the loofcll and moft 
carelefs manner. 

Another reafon of this popular millake with regard 
to the caufe of low intei:ell, feems to be the inllance 
of fome nations ; where, after a fudden acquilition of 
money or of the precious metals, by means of foreign 
conquell, the intereft has fallen, not only among them, 
but in all the neighbouring ftates, as foon as that 
money was difperfed, and had inlinuated itfelf into 
every corner. Thus, intereft in Spain fell near half 
immediately after the difcovery of the West Indies, 
as we are informed by Garcilasso de la Vega: 
And it has been ever lince gradually linking in every 
kingdom of Europe. Intereft in Rome, after the 
conqueft of Egypt, fell from 6 to 4 per cent, as we 
learn from Dion*. 

The caufes of the linking of intereft, upon fuch an 
event, fecm different in the conquering country and 
in the neighbouring ftates ; but in neither of them, 
can we ju-ftly afcribe that effeft merely to the encreafc 
of gold and filver. 

In the conquering country, it is natural to imagine, 
that this new acquilition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gathered into large fums, which feek 
a fecure revenue, either by the purchafe of land, or 
by intereft; and confequently the fame effeft follows, 
for a littc time, as if there had been a great acceffion 

of 
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of induftry and commerce. The encreafe of lenders 
above the borrowers finks the intereft ; and £6 much 
the falter, if thofe, who have acquired thofe large 
fums, fiiyi no induftry or commerce in the ftate, and 
no method of employing their money but by lend- , 
ing it at intereft. But after this new mafs of gold 
and filver has been digefted, and has circulated 
through the whole ftate, affairs will foon return to 
their former fituation ; while the landlords and new 
jponey-holders, living idly, fquander above their in- 
come ; and the former daily contract debt, and the 
latter encroach on their ftock till itsiinal extindlion. 
The whole money may ftill be in the ftate, and 
make itfelf felt by the encreafe of prices : But not 
being now coUedled into any large mafl^es or ftocks, 
the difproportion between the borrowers and lenders 
is the fame as formerly, ^nd confequently the high 
intereft returns. 

Accordingly we find, in Rome, that fo early as 
TiBERius's time, intereft had again mounted to 6*^ 
per cent, though no accident had happened to drain 
the empire of money. In Trajan's time, money lent 
on mortgages in Italy bore 6 per cent \\ on common 
fecurities in Bithynia, i2|. And if intereft in Spain 
has not rifen to its old pitch, this can be afcribed to 
nothing but the continuance of the fame caufe that 
funk it, to wit, the large fortunes continually made 
in the Indies, which come over to Spain from time 
to time, sftid fupply the demand of tlie borrowers. / 
By this accidental and extraneous caufe, more money 
is to be lent in Spain^ that is> more money is collec- 
ted into large fums, than would otherwife be found ' 
in a ftate, where there are fo little commerce and in- 
duftry. 

As to the reduftion of intereft, which has followed 
in England, France, and other kingdoms of Eu- 
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ROPE, that have no mines, it has been gradual ; and 
has not proceeded from the encreafe of money, confi- 
dered merely in itfelf ; but from that of induftry, which 
is the natural effedt of the former encreafe, in that 
interval, before it raifes the price of labour and pro- 
▼ifions. For to return to the foregoing fuppofition : 
if the induftry of England had rxfen as much from 
other caufes (and that rife might eafily have happen- 
ed, though the ftock of money had remained the fame), 
muft not all the fame confequences have followed 
which we obferve at ptefent? The fame people would, 
in that cafe, be found in the kingdom, the fame com- 
modities, the fame induftry, manufa(^ures, and com- 
merce; and confequently, the fame merchants with 
the fame ftocks, that is, with the fame command over 
labour and commodities, only reprefented by a ftnaller 
number of white or yellow pieces, which being a cir- 
cumftance of no moment, would only affed the wag- 
goner, porter, and trunk-maker. Luxury, therefore, 
manufadlures, arts, induftry, frugality, flourifliihg 
equally as at prefent, it is evident, that intereft muft 
alfo have been as low ; fince that is the neceflary refult 
of all thefe circumftances ; fo far as they determine 
the profits of commerce, and the proportion between 
the borrowers and lenders in any ftate. 
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IT is very ufual, in nations ignorant of the nature 
of commerce, to prohibit the exportation of com- 
5iodities, and to preferve among themfclves whatever 

they 
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they think valuable and ufefuL They do not con*, 
fider, that, in this prohibition, they adl diredlly con- 
trary to their intention; and that the more is export- 
ed of any commodity, , the more will be raifed at 
home, of which they themfelves will always have the 
firft offer. 

It is well known to the learned, that the ancient 
laws of Athens rendered the exportation of figs cri- 
minal ; that being fuppofed a fpecies of fruit fo excel- 
lent in Attica, that the Athenians deemed it too 
delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And in this 
ridiculous prohibition they were fo much in earneft, 
that informers were thence called fycopbants among 
them, from two Greek words which fignify^j* and 
difcoverer^. There are proofs in many old ads of 
parliataent of the fame ignorance in the nature of 
commerce, particularly in the reign of Edward III» 
And to this day, in France, the exportation of corn 
is almoft always prohibited ; in order, as they fay, to 
prevent famines ; though it is evident, that nothing 
contributes more to the frequent famines which fo 
much diftrefs that fertile country. 

The fame jealous fear, with regard to money, has 
alfo prevailed among feveral nations ; and it required 
both reafon and experience to convince any people, 
that thefe prohibitions ferve to no other purpofe than 
to raife the exchange againft them, and produce a 
ftill greater exportation. 

Thefe errors, one may fay, are grofs and palpable : 
But there ftill prevails, even in nations well acquaint* 
ed with commerce, a ftrong jealoufy with regard to 
the balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold 
and filver may be leaving them.' This feems to me, 
almoft in every cafe, a groundlefs apprehenlion j and 
I Ihould as foon dread, that all our fprings and rivers 
ihould be cxhaufted, as that money fliould abandon 
a kingdom where there are people and induftry/ 

S4 Let 
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Let us carefully preferve thefe laftei^ advantages; 
and we need never be apprehenfive of lofing the 
former. 

It is eafy to obferve, that all calculations concern- 
ing the balance of trade are founded on very uncer- * 
tain fadls and fuppofitions. The cuftom-houfe books 
are allowed to be an infufficient ground of reafoning; 
nor is the rate of exohange much better, unlefs we 
confider it with all nations, and know alfo the pro- 
portions of the fevergl fums remitted ; which one may 
fafely pronounce impoflible, Every man, who has 
ever reafqned on this fubjeft, has always proved, his 
theory, whatever it was, by fafts and'calculationis, ' 
^nd by an enumeration of all the commodities fent 
to all foreign kingdoms. 

The writings of Mr. Gee ftruck the nation with 
an univerfal p^nic, when they faw it plainly dempn- 
ilrated, by a detail of particulars, that the bailee 
was againft them for fo confiderable a fum as niuft 
leave them without a fingle fhiljing in five or fix 
years. But, luckily, twenty years have fince elapfed, 
with an expenfive foreign war; yet it is commonly 
fuppofcd, that money is ftill more plentiful among us 
than in any former period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr. Swift ; an author fo quick in difcerning 
(he miftakes and abfyrdities of others. He fays, in 
his Short View of the State of Ireland, that the 
whole cafli of that kingdom formerly amounted but 
to 500,000/.; that out of this the Irish remitted 
every year a neat million to England, and had 
fcarcely apy other fource fropi which they could 
compenfate themfelves, and little other foreign trade 
than tjie importation of French wines, for which 
they paid ready n^oney. The confequence of this 
iituation, which mull be owned, to be difadvantage- 
ous, was, that, in a courfe of three years, the curreqt 
money of Ireland, from 5.00,000/. was reduced to 
ieis than two. And at prelent, 1 fuppofe, in a courfe 
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of 30 years, it is abfolutely nothing. Yet I know not 
how that opinion of the a4vance of riches in Ire- 
land, which gave the Doftor fo much indignation, 
. feems ftill to continue, and gain ground with every 
body. 

In ftiort, this apprehenfion of the wrong balance 
of trade, appears of fuch a nature, that it difcovers 
itfelf, wherever one is out of humour with the mi- 
niftry, or is in low fpirits ; and as it can never be 
refiited'by a particular detail of all the exports, 
which counterbalance the imports, it may here be 
proper to form a general argument, that may prove 
the impoflibility of this event, as long as we preferve 
Our people anS our induftry. 

Suppofe four-fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, and the na- 
tion reduced to the fame condition, with regard to 
fpecie, as in the reigns of the Harrys and Edwards, 
w^hat would be the confequence? Muft not the price 
of all labour and commodities fink in proportion, 
and every thing Be fold as cheap as they were in 
tfiofe ages ? What nation could then difpute with us 
in any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or to 
fell manufadlures at the fame price, which to us 
would afford fufficient profit? In how little time, 
therefore, muft this bring back the money which 
we had loft, and raife us to the level of all the neigh- 
bouring nations? Where, after we have arrived, we 
immediately lofe the advantage of the cheapnefs of 
labour and commodities ; and the farther flowing in 
of money is ftopped by our fiilnefs and repletion. 

Again, fuppofe, that all the money of Great Bri- 
tain were multiplied fivefold in a night, muft not 
the contrary efFedl follow? Muft not all labour and 
commodities rife to fuch an exorbitant height, that 
no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from us ; 
while their commodities, on the other hand, became 
comparatively fo cheap, that, in fpite of all the laws 
y.'hich could be formed, they would be rui\ in upon 

us. 
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us, and our money flow out ; till we fall to a level 
with foreigners, and lofe that great fuperiority of 
riches, which had laid us under fuch difadvantages? 

Now, it is evident, that the fame caufes, which 
would corred thefc exorbitant inequalities, were they 
to happen miraculoufly, muft prevent their happen- 
ing in the common courfe of nature, and muft for 
ever, in all neighbouring nations, preferve money 
nearly proportionable to the art and induftry of 
each nation. All water, wherever it commilnicates, 
remains always at a leveL Aik naturalifts the rea* 
fon ; they tell you, that, were it to be raifed in any 
one place, the fuperior gravity of that part not be- 
- ing balanced muft deprefs it, till it meet a counter- 
poife ; and that the fame caufe^ which redrefles the 
inequality when it happens, muft for ever prevent 
it, without fome violent external operation*. 

Can one imagine,, that it had ever been poffible, 
by any laws, or even by any art or induftry, to have 
kept all the money in Spain, which the galleons 
brought from the Indies ? Or that all commodities 
could be fold in France for a tenth of the price 
which they would yield on the other fide of the 
Pyrenees, without finding their way thither, and 
draining from that immenfe treafure? What other 
reafon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at prefent, 
gain in their trade with Spain and Portugal; but 
becaufe it is impoflible to heap up money, more 
than any fluid, beyond its proper level ? The fove- 
reigns of thefe countries have ftiown, that they 
wanted not inclination to keep their gold and filver 
to themfelves, had it been in any degree prafti- 
cable. X 

But 

* There i? another caufe, though more limited in its operation, 
which checks the wrong balance of trade, to every particular nation 
to which the kingdom trades. When we import more goods than 
we export, the exchange turns againii us, and this becomes a new 
encouragement to export ; as much as the charge of carriage and 
infurance of the money which becomes due would amount to. For 
the exchange can never rife but a little higher than that fum. 
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But as any body of water may be raifed above 
the level of the furroundlng element, if the former 
has no communication with the latter; fo in money, 
if the communication be cut off, by any material or 
phyfical impediment (for all laws alone are ineffec* 
tual), there may, in fuch a cafe, be a very great ine- 
quality of money. Thus the immenfe diftance of 
China, together with the monopolies of our India 
companies, obftru€ling the communication, prefer ve 
in Europe the gold and filver, efpecially the latter, 
in much greater plenty than they are found in that 
kingdom. But, not withftanding this great obftnic- 
tion, the force of the caufes above mentioned is ftill 
evident. The flcill and ingenuity of Europe in ge- 
neral furpaifes perhaps that of China, with regard 
to manual arts and manufactures: yet are we never 
able to trade thither without great difadvantage. 
And were it not for the continual recruits which we 
receive from America, money would fobn fink in 
Europe, and rife in China, till it came nearly to a 
level in both places. Nor can any realbnable man 
doubt, but that induftrious nation, were they as near 
us as Poland or Barbary, would drain us of the 
overplus of our fpecie, and draw to themfelves a 
larger (hare of the West Indian treafures. We 
need not have recourfe to a phyfical attradion, in 
order to explain the neceffity of this . operation. 
There is a moral attraction, arifing from the interefts 
and paflions of men, which is full as potent and in- 
fallible. 

How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themfelves, but by the force of this 
principle, which makes it impoffible for money to 
lofe its level, and either to rife or fink beyond the 
proportion of the labour and commodities which are 
in each province? Did not long experience make 
people eaiy on this head, what a fund of gloomy re- 
fleftions might calculations afford to a melancholy 
yoR.:&SHiREMAN, whilc he computed and magnified 

the 
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the ItimS drawn to London by taxes, abfentees, 
commodities, and found on comparifon the oppofite 
articles fo much inferior ? And no doubt, had the 
Heptarchy fubfifted in England, the legiflature of 
each ftate had been continually alarmed by the feiar 
of a wrong balance ; and as it is probable that the . 
mutual hatred of thefe ftates would have been ex- 
tremely violent on account of their clofe neighbour- 
hood, they would have loaded and opprefled all com- 
merce, by a jealous and fuperfluous caution. Since 
the Union has removed the barriers between Scot- 
land and England, which of thefe iiations gains 
from the other by this free commerce? Or if the 
former kingdom has received apy encreafe of riches, 
can it reafonably be accounted for by any thing but 
the encreafe of its art and induftry ? It was a conpi- 
tnon apprehenfion in England, befor the Union,* as 
we learn from L'Abbe du Bos *, that Scotland 
would foon drain them of their treafure, were an 
open trade allowed ; and on the other fide the Twje^ed 
a contrary apprehenfion prevailed: Wij;h tvhat ju- 
ftice in both, time has fliown. 

What happens in fmall portions' of mankind, muft 
take place in greater. The provinces of the Roman 
empire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, 
and with Italy, independent of the legiflature ; as • 
much as the feveral counties of Great Britain, or 
the feveral parifltes of each county. And any man 
who travels over Europe at this day, may fee, by the 
prices of commodities, that money, in* fpite of the 
abfurd jealoufy of princes and fl:ates, has brought 
itfelf nearly to a level ; and that the difference be- 
tween one kingdom and another is not greater in this 
refpe<3:, than it is often between different provinces 
of the fame kingdom. Men naturally flock to capi^ 
tal cities, fea-ports,^and navigable rivers. There we 
find more men, more indufl:ry, more commodities, 
and confequently more money j but fl:ill th« latter 

difference 
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difference holds proportion with the former, and the 
level is preferred *. 

Our jealoufy and our hatred of France are with- 
out bounds : and the former fentiment, at leaft, mull 
be acknowledged reafonable and well grounded. 
Thefe paffions have occafioned innumerable barriers 
and obllrudlions upoii commerce, where we are ac- 
cufed of being commonly the aggreffors. But what 
have we gained by the bargain ? We loft the French 
market for our woollen manufaftures, and transferred 
the commerce of wine to Spain and . Portugal, 
where we buy worfe liquor at a higher price. There 
are few Englishmen who would not think their 
country abfolutely ruined, were French wines 
fold in England fo cheap and in fuch abundance 
as to fupplant, in fome meafure, all ale ^nd home* 
brewed liquors : But would we lay alide prejudice, 
it would not be difficult to prove, that nothing could 
be more innocent, perhaps advantageous. Each new 
. acre* of vineyard planted in France, in order to fup- 
ply England with wine, would make it requifite for 
the French to take the produce of an English acre, 
fown in wheat or barley, in order to fubfiil them- 
felves ; and it is evident, that we Ihould thereby get 
command of the better commodity, 
I There are many edidls of the French king, pro- 
' hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and order- 
ing all thofe which are lately planted to be grubbed 
xip : So fenfible are they, in that country, of the fu- 
perior value of corn above every other produd:. 

Marefchal Vauban complains often, and with 
reafon, of the abfurd duties which load the entry of 
thofe wines of Languedoc, Guienne, and other 
fouthern provinces, that are imported into Britanny 
and Normandy. He entertained no doubt^ but 
thefe latter provinces could prcferve their balance, 
notwithftanding the open commerce which- he re- 
commends. And it is evident, that a few leagues 

more. 
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more navigation to England would make no diSer- 
ence ; or if it did, that it mud operate alike on the 
commodities of both kingdoms. 

There is indeed one expedient by which it is pof- 
fible to fink, and another by which we may raife, 
money beyond its natural level in any kingdom ; but 
thefe cafes, when examined, will be found to refolv^ 
into our general theory, and to bring additional au- 
thority to it, 

I fcarcely know any method of finking money be- 
low its level, but thofe inftitutions of banks, funds, 
and paper-credit, which are fo much pra6lifed in this 
kingdom. Thefe render paper equivalent to money, 
circulate it throughout the whole ftate, make it fup- 
ply the place of gold and filver, raife proportionably 
the price of labour and commodities, and by that 
means either banifii a great part of thofe precious 
metals, or prevent their farther encreafe. What can 
be more fhort-fighted than our reafonings on this 
head ? We fancy, becaufe an individual would be 
much richer, were his ftock of money doubled, that 
the fame good efFeft would follow were the money 
of every one encreafed; not confidering that this 
would raife as much the price of every commodity, 
and reduce every man in time to the fame condition 
as before. It is only in our public negociations and 
tranfadions with foreigners, that a greater ftock of 
money is advantageous ; and as our paper is there 
abfolutely infignificant, we feel, by its means, all 
the ill effefts arifing from a great abundance of mo- 
ney, without reaping any of the advantages*. 

Suppofe that there are 12 millions of paper which 
circulate in the kingdom as money (for we are not 
to imagine th^t all our enormous funds are employ- 
ed 

* Wc obfervcd in Eflay III. that money, yi/htn cncreaHng, 
gives encouragement to induftry, during the interval between thjp 
encreafe of money and rife of the prices. A good effeft of thii 
nature may follow too from paper-credit ; but it is dangerous to 
precipitate matters, at the rlik of lofing aU by the failing of thjit 
credit,, as mvft happen upon any violtoi ff!ock ia public aSairtr 
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cd in that fUape)} and fuppofe the real cafh of the 
kingdom to be 1 8 millions : Here is a (late which is 
found by experience to be able to hold a (lock of 30 
millions; I fay, if it be able to hold it, it mud of 
neceflity have acquired it in gold and (ilver, had we 
not obftruded the entrance of thefe metals by this 
new invention of paper. Whence would it have ac^ 
quired tbatfum? From all the kingdoms of the world. 
But why? Becaufe, if you remove thefe 12 millions, 
money in this date is below its level, compared with 
our neighbours ; and we muft immediately draw from 
all of them, till we be full and faterate, fo to fpeak, 
and can hold no more. By our prefent politics we 
are are as careful to ftuff the nation with this fine 
commodity of bank-bills and chequer-notes, as if we 
were afraid of being overburthened with the preci- 
ous metals. 

It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France, is in a great meafure owing to the 
want of paper-credit. The French have no banks: 
Merchants bills do not there circulate as with us: Ufuiy 
or lending on intereft is not direftly permitted; fo 
that many have large fums in their coffers : Great 
quantities of plate are ufed in private houfes; and 
all the churches are full of it By this means, pro- 
vifions and labour ftill remain cheaper among them, 
than in nations that are not half fo rich in gold and 
filver. The advantages of this fituation, in point of 
trade as well as in great public ettiergencies, are too 
evident to be difputed. 

The fame fafhion a few years ago prevailed in Ge- 
noa, which ftill has place in England and Holland, 
of ufing feryices of CaiNA-ware inftead of plate ; but 
the fenate, forfeeing the confequence, prohibited the 
life of that brittle commodity beyond a certain ex- 
tent ; while the ufe of filver-plate was left unlimited. 
And I fuppofe, in their late diftreflTes, they felt the 
good effed of this ordinance. Our tax on plate is, 
perhaps, in this view, fomewhat impolitic. 

Before 
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Before the introduftion of paper-money into oifr 
colonies, they had gold and filver fufficient for their 
circulation. Since the introduftion of that common 
dity, the lead inconveniency that has followed is the 
total banifhment of the precious metals. And after 
the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but money 
will return, while tihefe colonies poffefs manufadlures 
and commodities, the only thing valuable in com- 
merce, and for whofe fake alone all men defire 
money ? 

What pity Lycurgus did not think of paper-cre- 
dit, when he wanted to banifti gold and filver from 
Sparta! It would have ferved his purpofe better 
than the lumps of iron he made ufe of as money ;' and 
would alfo have prevented more efFeftually all com- 
merce with ftrangers, as being of fo much lefs real 
and intrinfic value. 

It muft, however, be confefled, that, as all thefe 
queftions of trade and money are extremely compli- 
cated, there are certain lights in which this fubjeft 
may be placed, fo as to reprefent the advantages of 
paper-credit and banks to be fuperior to their difad- 
vantages. That they banifh fpecie and bullion from 
a ftate is undoubtedly true; and whoever looks no 
farther than this circumftance does well to condemn 
them; but fpecie and bullion are not of fo great 
confequence as not to admit of a compenfation, and 
even an overbalance, from the encreafe of induftry 
and of credit, which may be promoted by the right 
ufe of paper-money. It is well known of what ad- 
vantage it is to a merchant to be able to difcount his 
bills upon occafion ; and every thing that facilitates 
this fpecies of traffic is favourable to the general 
commerce of a ftate. But private bankers are enabled 
to give fuch credit by the credit they receive from 
the depofiting of money in their fliops ; and the bank 
of England in the fame manner; from the liberty 
it has to iflue its notes in all payments. There was 
un invention of this kind, which was fallen- upon 

I fome 
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fome years ago by the banks oFEdinburgh ; and which^ 
as it is one of the moft ingenious ideas that has been 
executed in commerce, has alfo been thought advan- 
tageous to Scotland. It is there called a Bank- 
Credit; and is of this nature. A man goes to the 
bank, and finds furety to the amount, we Ihall fup- 
pofe, of a thoufand pounds. This money^ or any 
part of it, he has the liberty of drawing out when- 
ever he pleafes, and he pays only the ordinary inte- 
reft for it while it is in his hands. He may, when he 
pleafes, repay any fum, fo fmall as twenty pounds, 
and the intereft is difcounted from the very day of 
the repayment. The advantages refulting from this 
contrivance are manifold. As a man may find 
furety nearly to the amount of his fubftance, and his 
bank^redit is equivalent to ready money, a mer- 
chant does hereby in a manner coin his houfes^ his 
houfehold-furniture, the goods in his warehoufe, the 
foreign debts due to him^ his fhip» at fea ; and can^ 
upon occafion, employ them in all payments^ as if 
they were the current money of the country^ If ^ 
man borrow a thoufand pounds from a private hand, 
befides that it is not always to be found when re- 
quired, he pays intereft for it, whether he be ufing it 
or not: His bank-credit cofts him nothing except 
during the very moment iii ^hich it is of fervice to* 
him : And this circumftance is of equal advantage 
as if he had borrowed money at much lower intereft. 
Merchants, likewife, from this invention, acquire a 
great facility in fupporting each other's credit^ which 
is a confiderable fecurity agaihft bankruptcies. A 
man, when his own bank-Credit is eidiaufted^ goes 
to any of his neighbours who is not in the fame con- 
dition, and ht gets the money, which he replaces at 
his convenience. 

After this pradice had taken place during fom^ 
years at Edinburgh, fevetal companies of merchantsi 
at Glasgow carried the matter farther. They aflb- 
ciated themfelvcs into different banks, and iffued 

Vol* I, T note*? 
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notes fo low as ten fhillings, which they uied m all 
payments for goods, manufadures, tradefinen's fo- 
hour of all kinds ; and thefe notes, from the eilabliih- 
ed credit of the companies, palTed as money in ail 
payments throughout the country. By this means a 
Hock of five thoufand pounds was able to perform 
the fame operations as if it were fix or feven ; and 
merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a greater 
extent, and to require lefs profit .in all their tranfac* 
tions. But whatever other advantages refult from 
thefe inventions, it mufi: ftill be allowed tliat, befides 
giving too great facility to credit, which is danger- 
ous, they banifli the precious metals; and nothing 
can be a more evi4ent proof of it, than a comparifon 
of the pad and prefent condition of Scotland in 
that particular. It was found, upon the recoinage 
made after the Union, that there was near a million 
of fpecie in that country : But notwithftanding the 
great encreafe of riches, commerce, and manufactures 
of all kinds, it is thought that, even where- there is 
no extraordinary drain made by England, the cur- 
rent fpecie will not now amount to a third of that 
fum. 

But as our projedls of paper-credit are almoil the 
only expedient by which we can fink money below 
its level ; fo, in my opinion, the only expedient by 
which we can raife money above it, is a pradlice 
which we Ihould all exclaim againfl: as deftrudtive, 
namely, the gathering of large fums into a public 
treafure, locking them up, and abfolutely preventing 
their circulation. The fluid, not communicatihg 
with the neighbouring element, may, by fuch an 
artifice, be raifed to what height we pleafe. To 
prove this, wc need only return to our firft fuppofi- 
tion, of annihilating the half or any part of our cafli ; 
where we found, that the immediate confequence of 
fuch an event would be the attraction of an equal 
fum from all the neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does 

there 
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there fcem to be any neceflary bounds fet by the na- 
ture of things to this pra&ice of hoarding. A fmall 
city, like Geneva, continuing this policy for ages, 
might ingrofs nine-tenths of the rhoney in Europe. _ 
There feems, indeed, in the nature of man, an in-- 
Tincible obftacle to that immenfe growth of riches. 
A weak ftate, with an enormous treafiire, will foon 
become a prey to fome of its poorer, but more power- 
ful, neighbours. A great ftate would difiipate its 
wealth in dangerous and ill-concerted projefts ; and 
probably deftroy, with it, what is much more valua- 
ble, the induftry, morals, and numbers of its people. 
The fluid, in this cafe, raifed to too great a hei^t, 
burfts and deftroys the veflel that contains it ; and 
mixing itfelf with the furrounding 'element, loon 
fells to its proper level. 

So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle, that though all hiftorians agree in relating 
uniformly fo recent an event, as the immenfe trea- 
fure amafled by Harry VII. (which they make 
amount to 2,7oo,ocx) pounds), we rather rejeft their 
concurring teftimony, than admit of a fad which 
agrees fo ill with our inveterate prejudices. It is 
indeed probable, that this fum nwght be three-fourths 
of all the money in England. But where is the 
difficulty in conceiving, that fuch a fum might be 
amailed in twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, 
frugal, and almoft abfolute monarch ? Nor is it pro- 
bable, that the diminution of circulating money was 
ever fenfibly felt by the people, or ever did them 
any prejudice. The finking of the- prices of all com- 
modities would immediately replace it, by giving 
England the advantage in its commerce with the 
neighboiuing kingdoms. 

Have we not an inftance, in the* fmall republic of 
Athens with its allies, who, in about fifty years, 
between the Mje^dian and Peloponnesian wars, a- 
mafTed a fum not touch inferior to that of Harrt VII ? 

T2 For 
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For all the Greek hiftorians * and oratord f agree, 
that the Athenians colleded in the citadel more 
than 1O9 000 talents, which they afterwards diffipated 
to their own ruin, in rafli and imprudent enterprifes. 
But when this money was fet a running, and began 
to communicate with the furrounding fluid; what 
wastheconfequence? Did it remain in the ftate ? No. 
For we find, by the memorable cenfus mentioned by 
Demosthenes} and PoLYBius§, that in about fifty 
years afterwards, the whole value of the republic, 
comprehendinglands,houfes, commodities, flaves, and 
money, was lefs than 6000 talents. 

What an ambitious, high-fpirited people was this, 
to coUeft and keep in their treafury, with a view to 
conquefts, a fum, which it was every day in the 
power of the citizens, by a fingle vote, to diftribute 
among themfelves, and which would have gone near 
to triple the riches of every individual ! For we muft 
obferve, that the numbers and private riches of the 
Athenians are faid, by ancient writers, to have been 
no greater at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, than at the beginning of the Macedonian. 

Money was little more plentiftil in Greece during 
the age of Philip and Perseus, than in England 
during that of Harry VII. : Yet thefe two monarchs 
in thirty years || coUeded from the fmall kingdom of 
Macedon, a larger treafure than that of the Englisji 
monarch. Paulus ^Emilius brought to Rome about 
1, 700,000 pounds fterling^: Pliny fays 2,400,000 ♦♦. 
And that was but a part of the Macedonian treafiire. 
The reft was diffipated by the refiftance and flight of 
Perseus ff- 

We may learn from Stanian, that the canton of 
Bernz had 300,000 poimds lent at intereft, and had 
above fix times as much in their treafury. Here then 

is 

* TwrctDiDEs, lib. ii. and DioD. Sic. lib.xiu 
f T/V. ^scHiNis et Demosthenis Efifl. 
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is a fum hoarded of i,8co,ooo pounds Sterlings which 
is at leaft quadruple what Ihould naturally circulate 
in fuch a petty ftate ; and yet no one, who travels in 
the Pais de Vaux, or any part of that canton, oh- 
ferves any want of money more than could be fup^ 
pofed in a country of that extent, foil, and iituation* 
On the contrary, there are fcarce any inland provinces 
in the continent of France or Germany, where the 
inhabitants are at this time fo opulent, though that 
canton has vaftly encreafed its treafure fince 17 14, 
the time when Stanian wrote his judicious account 
of Switzerland *. 

The account given by AppiANf of the treafure of 
the Ptolemies, is fo prodigious, that one cannot ad- 
mit of it ; knd fo mtich the lefs, becaufe the hiftorian 
fays, that the other fucceflbrs of Alexander were 
alfo frugal, and had many of them treafures not much 
inferior. For this faving humour of the neighbour- 
ing princes mud neceifarily have checked the frur 
gaJity of the Egyptian monarchs, according to the 
foregoing theory. The fum he mentions is 740,000 
talents, or 191,166,666 pounds 13 fhil. and 4 pence, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot's computation. And 
yet Appian fays, that he extraded his account from 
the public records ; and he was himfelf a native of 
Alexandria. 

From thefe principles we may learn what judge* 
ment we ought to form of thofe numberlefs bars, ob- 
ftrudions, and impofls, which all nations of Europe, 
and none more than England, have put upon trade ; 
from an exorbitant defire of amaffing money, which 
never will heap up beyond its level, while it circu- 
lates ; or from an ill-grounded apprehenfion of lofing 
their fpecie, which never will fiiJc below it. Could 
any thing fcatter our riches, it would be fuch impo- 

T 3 litic 

* The poverty which Stan 1 am fpcaks of, ta only to be feen in the 
moft mountainous cantoas, where there is no commodity to bring 
mooey. And even tl^ere the people are not poorer than in the 
diocefe of Saltsbv&gh on the onehandt or Savoy on the other^ 
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litic contrivances^ But this general, ill effeA, how« 
ever, refults from them, that they deprive neighbour- 
ing nations of that free conmiunication and exchange 
which the Author of the world has intended, by gi- 
ving them foils, climates, and geniufes, fo different 
from each other. 

Our modem politics embrace the only method of 
banifiiing money, the uiing of paper-credit ; they re- 
jed the only method of amaffing it, the pradice of 
hoarding; and they adopt a hundred contrivances 
which fervc to no purpofe but to check induftry^ and 
rob ourfelves and our neighbours of the common be- 
nefits of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, are 
not to be regarded as prejudicial or ufelefs, but thofe 
only which are founded on the jealoufy above-men- 
tioned. A tax on German linen encourages home 
manufadures, and thereby- multiplies our people and 
induftry. A tax on brandy encreafes the fale of rum, 
and fupports our fouthern colonies. And as it is ne-r 
ceflary that impofts Ihould be levied for the fupport of 
government, it may be thought more convenient to 
lay them on foreign conmiodities, which can eafily 
be intercepted at the port, and fubjeded to the im- 
poft. We ought, however, always to remember the 
maxim of Dr. Swift, That, in the arithmetic of the 
cuftoms, two and two make not four, but often make 
only one. It can fcarcely be doubted, but if the 
duties on wine were lowered to a third, they would 
yield rnuch more to the government than at prefent: 
Our people might thereby afford to drink commonly 
a better and more wholefome liquor; and no preju- 
dice would enfue to the balance of trade, of which 
we are fo jealous. The manufadture of ale beyond 
the agriculture is but inconfiderable, and gives em- 
ployment to few hands. The tranfport of wine and 
corn would not be much inferior. 

But are there not frequent inftances, you will fay, 
of ftates and kingdoms which were formerly rich and 

opulent. 
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opulent, and are now poor and beggarly ? Has not the 
money left them, with which they formerly abound- 
ed? I anfwer, If they lofe their trade, induftry, and 
people, they cannot exped to keep their gold and fil- 
ver: for thefe precious metals will hold proportion to 
the former advantages. When L1S30N and Amster- 
dam got the East-India trad^ from Venice and 
Genoa, they alfo got the profits and money which 
arofe from it. Where the feat of government is tranf- 
ferred, where expenfive armies are maintained at a 
diftance, where great funds are poffefled by foreign- 
ers ; there naturally follows from thefe caufes a di- 
minution of the fpecie. But thefe, we may obferve, , 
are viQlept and forcible methods of carrying away 
mo^ey, and are in time commonly attended with the 
tranfport of people and induftry: But where thefe 
remain, and the drain is not continued, the money 
always finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, 
of which we have no notion or fufpicion. What im- 
menfe treafures have been fpent, by fo many nations, 
in Flanders, fince the revolution, in the coiirfe of 
three long wars ? Mor^e money perhaps than the half 
of what is at prefent in Europe : But what has now 
become of it? Is it in the narrow compafs of tlie 
Austrian provinces ? No, furely : It is moft of it 
returned to the feveral countries whence it came, and 
has followed that art and induftry, by which at firft 
it was .acquired. For above a thoufand years, the 
money of Europe has been flowing to Rome, by an 
open and fenfible current; but it has been emptied 
by many fecret and infenfible canals : And the want 
of induftry and commerce renders at prefent the pa- 
pal dominions the pooreft territory in all Italy. 

Ih fliort, a government has great reafon to preferve 
with care its people and its manufadures. Its mo- 
ney, it may fafely truft to the courfe of liaman affairs, 
without fear or jealoufy. Or if it eveiilgiye atteptiou 
to this latter circumftance, it ought only to be fo f^ 
as it affeds the former. 
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Of the Jealousy of Trade. 



HAVING ehdeavoured to remave one fpecies of 
ill-founded jealoufy, which is fo prevalent a- 
jnong commercial nations, it may not be amifs to 
mention another, which feems equally groundlefs. 
Nothing is more ufual among dates which have made 
fome advances in commerce, than to look on the pro- 
grefs of their neighbours with a fufpicious eye, to 
confider all trading ftates as their rivals, and to fup- 
pofe that it is impoffible for any of them to flouriih, 
but at their expence. In oppofition to this narrow 
and malignant opinion, I will venture t6 afiert, that 
the encreafe of riches and commerce in any one na- 
tion, inftead of hurting, commonly promotes the riches 
and commerce of all its neighbours ; and that a date 
can fcarcely carry its trade and induftry very far, 
where all the furrounding ftates are buried in igno- 
rance, floth, and barbarifm. 

It is obvious, that the domeftic induftry of a peo- 
ple cannot be hurt by the greateft profperity of their 
neighbours ; and as this branch of commerce is un- 
doubtedly the moft important in any extenfive king- 
dom, we are fo far removed from all reafon of jea- 
loufy. But I go farther, and obfeiTC, that where an 
open communication is preferved among nations, it 
is impoffible but the domeftic induftry of every one 
muft receive an encreafe from the improvements of 
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the others. Compare the fituation of Great Britain 
at prefent with what it was two centuries ago. AU 
the arts both of agriculture and manufaftures were 
then extremely rude and imperfeft. Every improve- 
ment, which we have fince made, has arifen from 
our imitation of foreigners; and we ought fo far to 
efteem it happy, that they had previoufly made ad- 
vances in arts and ingenuity. But this intercourfe is 
ftill upheld to our great advantage : notwithftanding 
the advanced ftate of our manufadlures, we daily a- ' 
dopt, in every art, the inventions and improvements 
of our neighbours. The commodity is firft imported 
from abroad, to our great difcontent, while we ima- 
gine that it drain3 us of our money : Afterwards, the 
art itfelf is gradually imported, to our vifible advan- 
tage : yet we continue ftill to repine, that our neigh- 
bours ftiould poflefs any art, induftry, and invention; 
forgetting that, had they not firft inftrufted us, we 
fliould have been at prefent barbarians ; and did they 
not ftill continue their inftrudions, the arts muft fall 
into a ftate of languor, and lofe that emulation and 
novelty which contribute fo much to their advance- 
ment. 

The encrcafe of domeftic induftry lays the founda- 
tion of foreign commerce. Where a great number 
of commodities are raifed and perfeAed for the home- 
market, there will always be found fome which can 
be exported with advantage. But if our neighbours 
have no art or cultivation, they cannot take them; 
becaufe they will have nothing to give in e:jcchange. 
In this refped, ftates are in the fame condition as in- 
dividuals. A fingle man can fcarcely be induftrious, 
where all his fellow-citizens are idle. The riches of 
the feveral members of a community contribute to en- 
creafe my riches, whatever profeffion I may follow. 
They confume the produce of my induftry, and t&rd 
ine the produce of theirs in return. 

Nor needs any ftate entertain apprehenfions, that 
their neighbours will improve to fuch a degree in 

, every 
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every art and manufadhire^ as to have no demand 
from them. Nature, by giving a diverfity of geniufes, 
climates, and foils, to different nations, has fecured 
their mutual intercourfe and commerce, as. long as. 
tittey all remain induftrious and civilized. Nay, the 
more the arts encreafe in any ftate, the more will be 
its demands from its indirftrious neighbours. .The 
inhabitants, having become opulent and fkilful, de- 
fire to Have every comnunlity in the utmoft perfe^ion ; 
and as they have plenty of commodities to give in 
exchange, they make large importations from every 
foreign country. The induftry of the nations, from' 
whom they import, receives encouragement : Their 
own is alfo encreafed, by the fale of the commodities 
which they give in exchange. 

But what if a nation has any ftaple commodity, 
fuch as the woollen manufafture is in England? 
Muft not the interfering of our neighbours in ^at 
manufafture be a lofs to u« ? I anfwer, that when any 
ccHnmodity is denominated the ftaple of a kingdom, 
it is fuppofed that this kingdom has fome peculiar 
and natural advantages for raifing the commodity; 
and if, notwithftanding thefe advantages, they lofe 
fuch a manufadure, they ought to blame their own 
idlenefs, or bad government, not the induftry of their 
neighbours. It ought alfo to. be confidered, that by 
the encreafe of induftry among the neighbouring na- 
tions, the confumption of every particular fpecies of 
commodity is alfo encreafed; and though foreign 
manufaftures interfere with them in the market, tie 
demand for their produft may ftill continue, or even 
encreafe ; and fliould it diminifli, ought the confe- 
quence to be eftcemed fo fatal ? If the fpirit of indu- 
ftry be preferved, it may eafily be diverted from one 
branch to another ; and the manufadlures of wool, for 
inftance, be employed in linen, filk, iron, or any 
other commodities, for which there appears to be a 
demand. We need not apprehend', that all the ob- 
jeds of induftry will be exhaufted, or that our ma- 

nufadurery. 
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nufafl:urcrs, while they remain on an equal footing 
with thofe of our neighbours, will be in danger' of 
wanting employment. The emulation among rival 
nations ferves rather to keep induftry alive in all of 
them ; and any people is happier who poffefs a variety 
of manufactures, than if they enjoyed one fingle great 
, manufadure, in which they are all employed. Their 
iituation is lefs precarious; and they will feel lefs 
fenfibly thofe revolutions and uncertainties, to which 
every particular breach of commerce will always be 
cxpofed. 

The only commercial ftate that ought to dread 
the improvements and induftry of their neighbours, 
is fuch a one as the Dutch, who, enjoying no extent 
of land, i>or poffeffing any number of native commo- 
dities, flourifti only by their being the brokers, and 
fadtors, and carriers, of others. Such a people, may 
naturally apprehend, that as foon as the neighbouring 
ftates come to know and purfue their intereft, they 
will take into their own hands the management of 
their affairs, and deprive their brokers of that profit 
which they formerly reaped from it. But though this 
confequence may naturally be dreaded, it is very long 
before it takes place ; and by art and induftry it may 
be warded off for many generations, if not wholly 
eluded. The advantage of fuperior ftocks and cor- 
refpondence is fo great, that it is not eafily overcome; 
and as all the tranfadlions encreafe by the encreafe of 
induftry in the neighbouring ftates, even a people 
whofe conunerce ftands on this precarious bafis, may 
at firft reap a confiderable profit from the flourifliing 
condition of their neighbours. The Dutch, having 
mortgaged all their revenues, make not fuch a figure 
in political tranfaftions as formerly ; but their com- 
merce is furcly equal to what it was in the middle of 
the laft century, when they were reckoned among 
the great powers of Europe. 

Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet 
with fuccefs, we fhould reduce all our neighbouring 

3 « nations 
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nations to the fame ftate of floth and ignorance that 
prevails in Morocco and the coaftof Barbary: But 
what would be the confequence? They could fend 
us no commodities : They could take none from us : 
Our domeilic commerce itfelf would languiih fpr 
want of emulation, example, and inftrudion; and 
we oufelves fliould foon fall into the fame abjedt con- 
dition to which we had. reduced them. I fhaJl there* 
fore venture to acknowledge, that, not only as a man^ 
but as a British fubjed, I pray for the flouriihing 
commerce of Germany, Spain, Italy, and even 
France itfelf. I am at leaft certain, that Great 
Britain, and all thofe nations, would flourifh more^ 
did their fovereigns and minifters adopt fuch enlar- 
ged and benevolent fentiments towards each other.. 
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Of the Balance of Power. 



IT is a queftion, whether the idea of the balance of 
power be owing entirely to modem policy, or 
whether the pbrafe only has been invented in thcfe 
latter ages. It is certain that Xenophen*, in his 
inftitution of Cyrus, reprefents the combination of 
the Asiatic powers to have arifen from a jealoufy of 
the encreafing force of the Medes and Persians ; 
and though that elegant compofit'on fhould be fup- 
pofed altogether a romance, this fentiment, afcribed 
by the author to the eaftern princes, is at leaft ia 
proof of the prevailing notion of ancient times. 
In all the politics of GrejbTce, the anxiety, with 

regard 
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regard to the balance of power^ is apparent, and is 
cxprefsly pointed out to us, even by the ancient hif- 
torians. Thucydides * reprefents the league, which 
was formed againfl Athens, and which produ- 
ced the Peloponnesian war, as entirely owing to 
this ptinciple. And after the decline of Athens, 
when the Thebans and Lacedaemonians difputed 
for fovereignty, we find, that the Athenians (as well 
as many odier republics) always threw themfelves into 
the lighter fcale, and endeavoured to preferve the 
balance. They fupported Thebes againft Sparta, 
till the great viftory gained by Epaminondas at 
Leuctra; after which they immediately went over 
to the conquered, from generofity, as they pretend- 
ed, but in reality from their jealoufy of the con* 
querorsf. 

Whoever will read Demosthenes's oration for 
the Megalopolitans, may fee the utmoft refine- 
ments on this principle, that ever entered into the 
head of a Venetian or English Q)eculift. And 
upon the firft rife of the Macedonian power, this 
orator immediately difcovered the danger, founded 
the alarm throughout all Greece, and at laft aflem- 
bled that confederacy undefr the banners of Athens, 
which fought the great and decifive battle of Chjc- 

RONEA, 

It is true, tl\e Grecian wars are regarded by hiC- 
torians as wars of emulation rather than of politics j 
and each ftate feems to have had more in view the 
honour of leading the reft, than any wdl-grounded 
hopes of authority and dominion. If we confider, 
indeed, the ftnall number of inhabitants in any one 
republic, compared to the whole, the great difficulty 
of forming fieges in thofe times, and the extraonii- 
nary bravery and difcipline of every freeman Bmong 
that noble people ; w<e ihall conclude, that the ba- 
lance of power was, of itfelf, fufficiently fecured in 

GREECiB, 
* Lib. i. 
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Greece, and needed not to have been guarded with 
that caution which may be requifite in other ages. 
But whether we afcribe the Ihifting of fides in all the 
Grecian republics to jealous emulation or cautious 
politics^ the efFefts were alike, and every prevailing 
. power was fure to meet with a confederacy agaihft 
it, and that often compofed of its former friends and 
allies. 

The fame principle, call it envy ^r prudence, 
which produced the Q/?raq^ of Athens, andP^^it- 
tifm of Syracuse, and expelled every citizen whofe 
fame or power overtopped the reft ; the fame prin* 
ciple, I fay, naturally difcovered itfdf in foreign po-. 
litics, and foon raifed enemies to the leading ftate, 
however moderate in the exercife of its authority* 

The Persian monarch was really in his force % 
petty prince compared to the Grecian republics; 
and therefore it behoved him, from views of fafety 
more than from emulation, to intereft himfelf in their 
quarrels, and to fupport the weaker fide in every 
conteft. This was tiie advice given by Algibiades 
to Tissaphernes*, and it prolonged, near a century, 
the date of the Persian empire ; till the negle<^ of 
it for a moment, after the firft appearance of the af- 
piring genius of Philip, brought that lofty and frail 
edifice to the ground, with a rapidity of which there 
are few inftances in the hiftory of mankind. 

The fucceflbrs of Alexander fhowed great jea-> 
loufy of the balance of power ; a jealoufy founded on 
true politics and prudence, and which preferved 
diftind for feveral ages the partition made after the 
death of that famous conqueror. The fortune and 
ambition of AntigonusI threatened them anew 
with a univerfal monarchy; but their combination^ 
and their victory at Ipsus faved them. And in fub- 
fequent times, we find, that as the Eastern princes 
confidered the Greeks and Macedonians as the 
only real military force with whom they had any 

intercourfei 

* Thucyd. lib. vili. f Diod. Sic. lib* xx. 
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. intercourfe, they kept always a watchful eye over 
that part of the world. The Ptolemies, in parti- 
cular, fupported firft Aratus and the AcHEANrs, and 
then Cleomenes king of Sparta, from no other 
view than as a counterbalance to the Macedonian 
monarchs. For this is the account which Polybius 
gives of the Egyptian politics*. 

The reafon, why it is fuppofed that the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of the balance qf power ^ feems 
to be drawn from the Roman hiftory more than the 
Grecian ; and as the tranfadions of the former are 
generally more familiar to us, we have thence form- 
isd all our conchifions. It muft be owned, that the 
Romans never met with any fuch general combina- 
tion or confederacy againft them, as might naturally 
have been expeded from their rapid conquefts and' 
declared ambition ; but were allowed peaceably to 
fubdue their neighbours, one after another, tijkthey 
extended their dominion over the whole v>wn 
world. Not to mention the fabulous hiftory of^eir 
Italic wars ; there was, upon Hannibal^s ikva- 
iion of the Roman ftate, a remarkable crifis, wmch 
ought to have called up the attention of all civilized 
nations. It appeared afterwards (nor was it difficult 
to be obferved at the time) f that this was a conteft 
for univerfal empire ; yet no prince or ftate feems to 
have been in the leaft alarmed about the event or 
iflue of the quarrel. Philip of Macedon remain* 
ed neuter till he faw the viftories of Hannibal ; 
and then moft imprudently fonned an alliance with 
the conqueror, upon terms ftill more imprudent. 
He ftiputated, that he was to aifift the Carthagi- 
uiAN ftate in their conqueft of Italy: afber which 
they engaged to fend over forces into Greece, to 
allift him in fubduing the Grecian commmon- 
wealths J. 

The 

* Lib. ii. cap. 51. 

f It wa9 obfeiTcd by fome, as appears by the fpeechof Aossi« 
LAUs oFNaupactum, in the general cpogrefs of G&bbcb. Se« 
FoLYB. lib. V. cap. 104. 

X TiTi LiTiii lib. xxlii. cap. 33. 
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The Rhodian and AcHaean republics are mucil 
celebrated by ancient hillorians for their wifdom and 
found policy; yet both of them alfifted the Romans 
in their wars againft Philip and Antiochus. And 
what may be efteemed ftill a ftronger proof, that 
this maxim was not generally known in thofe ages; 
no ancient author has remarked the imprudence of 
thefe meafures, nor has even blamed that abfurd 
treaty above-mentioned, made by Philip with the 
Carthaginians. Princes and ftatefmen, in all 
ages, may, before-hand, be blinded in their reafim- 
ings with regard to events ; but it is fomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that hiilorians, afterwards, fhould net 
form a founder judgment of them. 

Massinissa, Attalus, Prusias, in gratifying 
their private paffions, were, all of them, the inftni- 
mentsofthe Roman greatnefs; and never feem to 
have fufpefted, that they were forging their own 
chains, while they advanced the conquefts of their 
ally. A fimple treaty and agreement between Mas- 
sinissa and the Carthaginians, fo much requi- 
red by mutual intereft, barred the Romans from all 
entrance into Africa, and preierved liberty to man-* 
kind. 

The only prince we meet with in the Roman 
hiftory, who feems to have underftood the balance 
of power, is Hiero king of Syracuse. Though the 
ally of Rome, he fent afliflance to the Carthagini^ 
ans during the war of the auxiliaries ; " Efteeming 
it requifite," fays Polybius*, '* both in order to 
** retain his dominions in Sicily, and to prefcrve 
<« the Roman friendfhip, that Carthage Ihould 
•' be fafe ; left by its fall the remainining power 
" Ihould be able, without contraft or oppotition, to 
" execute every purpofe and undertaking. And 
" here he a61ed with great wifdom and prudence: 
" For that is never, on any account, to be overlooked ; 
<^ nor QUght fuch a force ever to be thrown into one 

I ** hand, 

* Lib. i. cap. 83, 
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** hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ftates 
** from defending their rights againil it." Here is 
the aim of modem politics pointed out in exprefs 
terms. 

In fhort, the niaxini of preferving the balance of 
power is founded fo much on common fenfe and ob- 
■vious reafoning, that it is impoflible it could alto- 
gether have efcaped antiquity, wheie we find, in 
, other particulars, fo many marks of deep penetra- 
tion and difcemment* If it was not fo generally 
known and acknowledged as at prefent, it had, at 
ieafly an influence on sdl the wifer and more expe- 
rienced princes and politicians. Aiid indeed, even 
at prefent, however generally known and acknow- 
ledged iimong fpeculative reafoners, it has not, in 
practice, an authority much more extenfive among 
thofe who govern the world. 

After the fall of tlie Roman empire, the form of 
government, eflablifhed by the northern conquerors^ 
incapacitated them, in a great meafure, for farther 
conqueits, and long maintained each ftate in its pro* 
per boundaries, ffut when vaflalage and the feudal 
militia were abolifiied, mankind were anew alarmed 
by the danger of univerfal monarchy, from the uni-* 
on of fo many kingdoms and principalities in the 
perfon of the Emperor Charles. But the power of* 
the houfe of Austria, founded on extenfive but di- 
vided dominions, and their riches derived chiefly, 
from mines of gold and filver, were more likely to 
decay, of thcmfelves, from internal defefts, than to 
overthrow all the bulwarks raifed againfi them. In 
lefs than a century, the force of that violent and 
haughty race was ihattered, their opulence difiipated^ 
their fplendor eclipfed. A new power fucceeded^ 
more formidable to the liberties df Europe, poflefiing 
all the advantages of the former, and labouring un- 
der none of its defedls, except a fhare of that fpirit 
of bigotry and perfecution, with which the houfe of* 

Vol. L tf Austria 
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Austria was fo long, and ftill is fo- miich, infatu- 
ated. 

In the general wars msdntained againft this am- 
bitious power, Great Britain has ftood foremoft; 
and Ihe ftill maintains her ftation, Befide her ad- 
^ntages of riches and fituation, her people arc ani- 
mated with fuch a- national fpirit, and are fo fully 
fcnfible of the bleffings of their government, that we 
may hope their vigour never will languifh in fo ne- 
ccffary and fo juft a caufe. On the contrary, if we 
may judge by the paft, their paflionate ardour feem» 
rather to require fome moderation ; and they have 
dftener erred from a laudable excefs than from a 
Biamable deficiency. 

In ihtfirjl place, we feem to have been more pof- 
feffed with the ancient Greek fpirit of jealous emu- 
lation, than aftuated by the prudent views- t)f mo- 
dem politics. Our wars with France have been 
begun with juftice, and even, nerhaps, from neceffi- 
fy ; but have always been too far puflied from obfti- 
fiacy and paffion. The fame peace-, which was 
afterwards made at RysWick in 1697, was offered 
fo yearly as the year ninety-two ; that concluded at 
Utrecht in 17 12 might have been finiftied on as 
good conditions at GERTRUYTENBEik<3 in the year 
eight; and we might have given at Frankfort, in 
1743, the fame terms which we were glad to ac- 
cept of at Aix-la-Chapelle in the year forty-eight* 
Here then we fee, that above half of our wars with 
France, and all our public debts, are owing more 
to our own imprudent vehemence,, than to the am- 
bition of our neighbours. 

In the fecond place, we arfe^ fo declared in our 
oppofition to French power, attd fo alert in defence 
of our allies, that they always reckon upon our force 
as upon their owYi : and expeding to carry on war 
at our expence, refiife all reafonable terms of accom- 
modation. Hahent fuhjeEtoSj tanquam fuos ; miles y ut 
aiienos. All the world knows,, that tlie fadious vote 

of 
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6f the Hoiife df Commons, iri| the beginning of the 
lad parliament, with the profefled Kumour of thf! 
nation, made the Queeii of Hungary inflexible in 
her terms, and prevented that agreement with Prus^ 
SI A, whidh wolild immediately have reftbred the 
general tranquillity of Europjp. 

In tlic third place, we are fiich ti-uc combatants, 
that,, when once engaged, we lofe all concefn for 
ourfelves and our pofterity, atid coiifider only, how 
we ifiay bed annoy the eneniy. To mortgage our 
revenues at fo deep a rate, in wars, where we Werfl 
only acceffkries, was furely the moft fatkl deliifioil 
that a nation. Which had any pretenfion to politics 
Jmd prudence, has ever yet been guilty df That 
remedy of funding, if it be it temedy, and ncOt rather 
a poifon, ought, in all reafoh, to be refervea ^ tKe 
lafl: extremity; tod lio evil, but the great^'^^^nd 
moft urgent, fliolild ev^ir induce us to e^\^„^*^^ 
dangerous an expedient. "^ ' 

Thefe exceflea^ to whidi we .have been carried,- 
are prejudicial ; ind may, perhstps, in time, become 
ftill more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as 
is ufual, the oppofite Extreme, and rendering us to- 
tally carelefs and fupine with regard to the fate of 
Europe. The Athenians, from the moft bilft- 
ling, intriguing^ warlike pefcple of GRjeECJP, finding 
their errot in thtufting themfelves into every quar- 
rel, abandoned all attention to foreign aflfairs; and 
in no conteft ever took part on either fide, except by 
their flatteries and complaifance to the viftor. 

Enormous monarchies are, probably, deftrufltivei 
to human nature ; in their progrefs, in their conti- 
nuance *^ and even in their dowofal, which nevei* 
can be very diftant from their eilablilhment* The 
military genius, which aggrjmdiied the Inonarehy^ 
foon leaves the coart, the dapital, atnd the centre dt 

V 2 fuch 

* If the Roman dlipire wai of advantige , it tould only proceed 
trom this, that mankind were generally in a terj difotdcrly^ usci* 
nli^ed condition, befgrt iu eflablithttictti* 

■•«:■ 
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fuch a government ; while the wars are. carried od 
at a great diftance, and intereft fo fmall a part of the 
ftate. The ancient nobility, whofe affections attach 
them to their fovereign, live all at court ; and jnevei 
wilt accept, of military employments, which would 
carry them to remote 'and barbarous frontiers, where 
they are diftant both from their pleafures and their 
fortune. The arms of the ftate muft, therefore, be 
cntrufted to mercenary ftangers, without zeal, with- 
out attachment, without honour ; ready on every 
occalion to turn them againft the prince, and join 
each defperate malcontent, who offers pay and plun- 
der. This is the neceflary progrefs of human affairs : 
Thus human nature checks itfelf in its airy eleva- 
^ tion: Thus ambition blindly labours for the de- 
fttUJS^Xn of the conqueror, of his family, and of 
evci^^thivLg near and dear to him. The Bourbons^ 
liliSkltig to the fupport of their brave, faithful, and 
affedlionate nobility, would pufh their advantage, 
without referve or limitation. Thefe, while fired 
with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues and 
dangers of war ; but never would fubmit to languifh 
in the garrifons of Hungary or Lithuania, forgot 
at court, and facrificed to the intrigues of every mi- 
nion or miftrefs who approaches the prince. The 
troops are filled with Cravates and Tartars, Hus- 
sars and CossACs; intermingled, perhaps, with a 
few foldiers of fortune from the better provinces : 
And the melancholy fate of the Roman emperors, 
from the fame caufe, is renewed over and over again, 
till the final diffolution of the monarchy. 
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Of T A X E s. 



THERE is a prevailing maxim among fome rea- 
foners, that every new tax creates a new ability 
in tbefubjeSi to bear it ^ and that each encreafe ofpub^ 
lie burdens encreafes proportionably the indujlry of tbe 
people. This maxim is of fuch a nature as is moll 
likely to be abufed ; and is fo much the more dan- 
gerous, as its truth cannot be altogether denied: but 
it muft be owned, when kept within certain bounds, 
to have fome foundation in reafon and experience. 

When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are 
confumed by the common people, the neceflary con- 
fequence may feem to be, either that the poor mull 
retrench fomething from their way of living, or raife 
their wages, fo as to make the burden of the tax 
fall entirely upon the rich. But there is a third 
coniequence, which often follows upon taxes, name- 
ly, that the poor encreafe their induftry, perform 
more work, and live as well as before, without de- 
manding more for their labour. Where taxes are 
moderate, are laid on gradually, and affed: not the 
neceffaries of life, this confequence naturally follows ; 
and it is certain, that fuch difficulties often ferve to 
excite the induftry of a people, and render them 
more opulent and laborious, than others who enjoy 
the greateft advantages. For we may obferve, as a 
parallel inftance, that the moft commercial nations 
have not always poflefled the greateft extent of fertile 
land J but, on the contrary, that they have laboured 

U 3 under 
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under many natural difadvantagc^. Tyre, Ati|enSj 
CartPag^, B-doms^ Genoa, Venice, Holland. 
are ftrong examples to this purpofe. And in all 
hiftory, we find only three jnllances of large and' 
fertile countries, which have polTelTed mucb trade ; 
the NETHERI.ANDS, ENGLAND and France. The 
two former feem to have been allured by the advan- 
tages of thejr maritime |itu^tiop, apd the neceffity 
they lay, under of frequenting foreign ports, in order 
to procure what their own climate refufed them. 
And as. to France, trade has come late into that 
kingdom, and feems to have been tjie effedl ofrer 
flection and obfervatiop in an ingepio\is and entcr- 
priling people, who remarked the riches acquired by 
Juch of the neighbouring nations ^ cultivated navi- 
gation and commerce. 

The places mentioned by Cicero*, s^s poflefled 
of the greateft commerce in his time, are Aj-exan- 
DRiA, CoLCHUs, Tyre, Sjdon, Anp|los, Cyprus, 
pAMPHYHA, {-lYCiA, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, 
Lesbos, Smikna, Miletum, Coos. All thefe, ex- 
cept Alexanpjija, were either fmall iflands or nar- 
row territories. And that city owpd its tr^de en-r 
tirely to the happinefs of its fituatiop. 

Since therefore fome natural neccffities or difad- 
vantages pay be thought favourable to induftry. 
why m^y not artificial burdens have the fameeffcdJ 
Sir William Templjej, Tve may obferve, afcribcs 
the induitry of the Dutch entirely tpneceffity, pro-p 
ceeding from their natural djfadvantages ; and iU 
juftrates bis doclrin.e by a ftriking com'parifon with 
Jrzi-andj *'* where," fays be, " by die largenefs 
f* and plenty of the foil, and fcarcity ot people, all 
*^ things necc^ary to life are fo cheap, that an in* 
f* duftrious man. by two days^labour, may gain 
*^ enough to feea him the reft of the week. Which 
?' I take to be a very plain ground of the lazinefs 

attributed 

t EpJft. ad Att. lib. ix. cp. if. 

\ Account of the Netherlands, phap. 6« 
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attributed to the people.^ For men naturally 
prefer eafe before labour, and wiil not take pains 
if they can live idle; though when, by neceflity, 
they have been inured to it, they cannot lea^^e it, 
being grown a cuftom neceflary to their health, 
and to their very entertainment. Nor perhaps is 
the change harder, frooi conftant eafe to labour, 
*\ than from conftant labour to cafe." After which 
the author proceeds to confirm his do(3:rine, by enu- 
merating, as above, the places where trade "has moft 
flourilhed, in ancient and modern times ; and which 
are commonly obferved to be fuch narrow confined 
territories, as beget a neceflity for induftry. 

The beft taxes are fuch as are levied upon con^ 
fumptions, efpecially thofe of luxury j becaufe fuch 
taxes are leaft felt by the people. They feem in 
fome meafure, voluntary ; fince a man may choole 
how far he will ufe the commodity which is taxed : 
They are paid gradually and infenfibly: they natu- 
rally produce fobriety and frugality, if judicioufly 
impofed: And being confounded with the natural 
price of the;, commodity, they are fcarcely perceived 
by the confumers. Their only difadvantage is, that 
they are expenfivc in the levying. 

Taxes upon pofleffions ^re i-evied without ex- 
pence; but have every other difadvantage. Mofl: 
ilates, however, arc obliged to have recourfe to 
them, in order to fupply the deficiencies of the 
other. 

But the moft pernicious of all taxes are the arbi- 
trary. They are commonly converted, by their 
management, into puniftiments on induftry; and al- 
fo, by their unavoidable inequality, are more grie- 
vous, than by the real burden which they impofe. 
It is furprifing, therefore, to fee them have place 
among any civilized people. 

In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbitrary, 
which they commonly are, maybe efteemed danger- 
ous : Becaufe it is fo eafy for the ibvereign to add a 

U4 UtUa 
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Jittle morie, and a little more, to the fum demande4, 
that thefe taxes are apt to become altogether oppre£( 
iive and intolerable. On the other hand, a duty 
upon commodities . checks itfelf ; and a prince will 
fopn find, that an encreafe of the impoll is no encre^e 
of his revenue. It is not eafy, therefpre, for a people 
to be altogether ruined by fnch taxes. 

Hiftprians inform us, that one of the ^higf caufe^ 
of the deftrq^ion of the Roman ftate, was the air 
teratipn which Constantine intrqduced into th$ 
finances, by fubftituting an univerfal poU-ta?c^ ip 
lieu of almoft all the tithes, cuftpmg, and excifes,* 
^yhieh formerly compofed the revenue of the empire. 
The people, in all the provinces, were fo grinde^ 
and oppreffed by the publicans^ that they were glad 
to take yefuge under the conquering arms of the bar- 
barians ; whofe dominion, as they had fewer necefr 
fities and lefs art, was found preferable to the refine4 
tyranny of the Romans. 

It is an opinion, zealoufly promoted by fome poli- 
tical writers, that, fince all taxes, as they pretend, 
fall ultimately upon land, it were better to lay them 
originally there, and abolifh every duty upon con- 
j'umptions. 3ut it is denied, that all taxes fall ulti- 
mately upon iand, If a duty be laid upon ^ny com- 
modity, confumed by an artifan, he Jias two obvious 
expedients for paying it ; he may retrench fomew^hat 
of his expence, or he may encreafe his labour. 
Both thefe refpurcesj are more eafy and natural, than 
tl^at of heightening his wages. We fee, that, in 
years of fcarcity, the weaver either confumes lefs 
or labours more, or employs both thefe expedients 
of frugality and induftry, i^j which he is enabled to 
reach the end pf the year. It is but juft that he 
ftiould fubjeft himfelf to the fame hardfhips, if they 
defer^'^e the name, for the fake of the public, which 
gives him proteftion. By what contrivance can he 
raife the price of his labour ? The manufadlurer who 
employs him will not give him more: Neither can 
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)ie ; becaufe the merchant, who exports the cloth, 
cannot raife its price, being limited by the price 
which it yields in foreign markets. Every man, to 
be iiire, is defircus of pufhing off from himfelf th^ 
burden of any tax which is impofed, and oflaying.it 
upon others : But as every man has the fame inclina- 
tion, and is upon the defenfive; no fet of men can 
be fuppofed to prevail altogether in this conteft : an<J 
why the landed gentleman (hould be the viftim of 
the whole, and Ihould not be able to defend himfelf, 
as well as others are, I cannot readily imagine, All 
tradcfmen, indeed, would willingly prey upon him, 
and divide him among them, if they could: But this 
inclination they always have, though no taxes were 
levied; and the fame methods, by which he guards 
againft the impofition of tradefmen before ta^ces, will 
ferve him afterwards, and ipake them fhare the bur- 
den with him. They piuft be very heavy taxes, in- 
deed, and very injudicioufly levied, which the artizan 
will not of himfelf be enabled to pay, b/ fuperiqr 
induftry and ftvigality, without raifin^ the price of 
his labour. 

I fliall conclude this fubjedt with obferving, that 
we have, with regard to taxes, an inftance of what 
frequently happens in political inftitutions, that th^ 
conlequences of things ^re diametrically oppofite to 
what we ihould expeft on the firft appearance. It is 
regarded as a fundamental maxim of the Turkish 
government, that the Grand Signior^ though abfolute 
mailer of the lives and fortunes of each individual, 
has no authority to impofe a new tax ; and every 
Ottoman prince, who has made fuch an attempt, 
either has been obliged to retraft, or has found the 
fatal efFedls of his perfeverance. One would imagine, 
that this prejudice or eftablilhed opinion were the 
firmeft barrier in the world againft oppreffion ; yet it 
^s certain, that its effed is quite contrary. The em- 
peror, having no regular method of encreafing his 
reveQue, mull allow all the baihaws wd governors to 

opprefe 
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opprefs and abufe the fubjeds ; and thefe he fqueezes 
after their ret urn from their government. Whereas, if 
he could impofe anew tax, like our European princes, 
his intereft would fo far be upited with that of 
people, that he would immediately feel the bad effects 
of thefe diforderly levies of money ; and would find, 
that ^ pound, raifed by a general impofition, would 
hate lefs pernicious ^ifeds, thap a fhilling taken in 
fo unequal and arbitrary a manner. 
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Of Public Credit. 



IT appears to have been the common pradlice of 
antiquity, fo make provifion, during peace, for 
the necefUties of war, and to hoard up treafures before- 
Jiand, as the inftruijients either of conqueft or defence ; 
without trufting to extraordinary impofitions, much 
lefs to borrowing, in times of diforder and confufion. 
Befides the immeiife fums above mentioned*, which 
were, amaffed by Athens, and by the Ptolemies, 
and other fucceffors of Alexander ; we learn from 
Pl-ATof, that the frugal Lacedemonians had alio 
toUefted a great trealure; and Arri an J and Plu- 
tarch || take notice of thie riches which Alexander 
got poflTefiion of on the cpnquell of Susa and Ecba- 
TANA, and which were referved, fome of them, from 
the time of Cyrus. If I remember right, the fcrip- 

^ure 

* Efliiy V. f AiciB. T. J Lib. ill. 

|[Plut. in vita At£x. He makes thefe treafures amount to 
8©,ooo talents, or about 15 millions Stcrl. Quintus Curtios 
(lib. V. cap. 2.) (ays, that Ai.£z4nd£& found in IbusA above 50,000 
talents. 
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tlire alfo mentions the treafurc of HszjBitTAR and the 
Jewish princes; as profane hiftory does that of Phn 
LIP and Perseus, kings of Macedon. The ancient 
republics of Gaul had commonly large fum$ in rc« 
ferve *. Every one knows the treafure feized in Romjs 
))y Julius C-^sar, during the civil wars ; and we find 
afterwards, that the wifer emperors, Augustus, Tu 
BERius, Vespasian, Severus, is^c. always difcovercd 
the prudent forefight of faving gr^at fuin$ againfk 
^ny public exigency. 

^ On the contrary, our modem expedient, which has 
become f ery general, is to mortgage the public re* 
venues, and to truft that pofterity will pay off the in* 
cumbrances contrafted by their anceftors : and they, 
having before their eyes fo good an example of their 
wife fathers, have the fame prudent reliance on ibeir 
pofterity; who, at laft,fromneceffity more than choice, 
are obliged to place the fame confidence in a new 
pofterity. But not to wafte time in declaiming againft 
a praftice which appears ruinous beyond all contro- 
verfy, it feems pretty apparent, that the ancient 
maxims are, in this refpedl, more prudent than the 
modern; even though the latter had been confined 
within fome reafonable bounds, and had ever, in any 
jinftance, been attended with fuch frugality, in time 
pf peace, as to difcharge the debts incurred by an 
expenfive war. For why fliould the cafe be fo dif- 
ferent between the public and an individual, as to 
make us eftablifhdifferent maxims of condudl for each? 
If the funds of the former be greater, its neceflary 
expenccs are proportioflably larger; if its refources 
be more numerous, they are not infinite ; and as its 
frame Ihould be calculated for a much longer, dura* 
tion than the date of a fingle life, or even of a family, 
it ftiould embrace maxims, large, durable, and gene- 
rous, agreeably to the fuppofed extent of its exiftence. 
To truft to chances and temporary expedients, is, 
indeed, what the neceffity of human afiairs frequent- 
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ly renders unavoidable; but whoever voluntarily de* 
pend on fuch refources, have not neceffity, but their 
own folly, to accufe for their misfortunes, when any 
fuch heM thenL 

. . If the abufes of treafures be dangerous, either by 
engaging the ftate in rafli enterprizes, or Inaking it 
negled military difpipline, in confidence of its riches ; 
the abufes of inortgaging are more certain and in* 
evitable ; poverty, impotence, and fubjedion to fo- 
reign powers. 

According to modem policy, war is attended with 
every deftru^ve circumftance ; lofs of men, encreafe 
of taxes, decay of commerce, diflipation of money, 
clevaftation by fea and land. According to ancient 
maxims, the opening of the public treafure, as it pro^ 
duced an uncommon afBuence of gold and iilver, fer^ 
yed as a temporary encouragement to induftry, and 
attoned, in fome degree, for. the inevitable calamities 
of war. 

It is very tempting to a minifter to employ fuch 
an expedient, as enables him to make a great figure 
during his adminiilration, without overburdening the 
people with taxes, or exciting any immediate cla-r 
mours againft himfelf. * The praftice, therefore, of 
contrafting debt, will almoft infallibly be abufed in 
every government* It would fcarcely be more im- 
prudent to give a prodigal fon a credit in every banker's 
fliop in London, than to empower a llatefinan to draw 
bills, in this manner, upon pofterity. 

What then ihall we fay to the new paradox, that 
public incumbrwces are of themfelves advantageous, 
independent of the neceflity of contrading them; 
and that any ftate, even though it were not preffed 
by a foreign enemy, could not poffibly have embraced 
a wifer ex^pedient for promoting commerce and riches, 
than to create funds, and debts, and taxes, without 
limitation? Reafonings, fuch as thefe, might natu- 
rally have puffed for trial? of wit among rhetoricians, 
UJce the panegyrics on folly and a fever, on Busiris 
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and Nero, had we not feen fuch abfurd maxims pa* , 
tronized by great minifters, and by a whole party 
among us. , 

Let us examine the confequences of public, debts, 
both in our domeftic management, by their influence 
on commerce ai)d induftry j and in our foreign tranfc 
adlions, by their effed on wars and negociations. 

Public fecurities are with us become a kind of 
money, and pafs as readily at the current price as 
gold or filver. " Wherever any profitable underta- 
king ofiers itfelf, how expenfive foever, there are 
never wanting hands enow to embrace it: nor need 
a trader, who has fums in the public ftocks, fear to 
launch out. into the.moft extenfive trade ; fince he 
is poflefled of funds which will anfwer the mofl: fud* 
den demand that can be made upon him. No mer- 
chant thinks it neceflary to keep by him any confi* 
derable cafh. Bank-ftock, or India-bonds, efpecially 
the latter, ferve all the fame purpofes ; becaufe he can 
difpofe of them« or pledge them to a banker, in a 
quarter of an hour ; and at the fame time they arc 
not idle, even when in his efcritoire, but bring lum in 
a conftant revenue. In fhort, our national debts fur- 
nifh merchants with a fpecics of money, that is con- 
tinually multiplying in their hands, and produces 
fure gain, befides the profits of their.commerce. This 
muft enable them to trade upon lefs profit. The fmall 
profit of the merchant renders the commodity cheap- 
er, caufes a greater confumption, quickens the labour 
of the common people, and helps to fpread arts and 
induftry throughout the whole fociety. 

' There are aHb, we may obferve, in England, and 
in all ftates, which have both commerce and public 
debts, a fet of men, who are half merchants, half 
Hock-holders, and .may be fuppofed willing to trade 
for fmall profits ; becaufe commerce is not their prin-» 
cipal or fole fupport, and their revenues in the funds 
are a fure refource for themfelves and their families; 
Were there no funds, great merchan]Ls WQuld have 
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ao expedient for realizing or fecuring any part of 
their profit, but by making' purchafes of land; and 
land has many difadvantages in comparifon of funds. 
Requiring more care and infpe&ion, it divides the 
time and attention of the merchant ; upon any tempt- 
ing offer or extraordinary accident in trade, it is not 
fo eafily converted into money ; and as it attradt^ too 
much, both by the many natural pleafures it affords, 
and the authority it gives, it foon converts the citizen 
into the country gentleman. More men, therefore, 
with large flocks and incomes, may natux^ly be fup- 
pofed to continue in trade^ where there are pubUc 
debts ; and this, it muft be owned, is of fome adyan-* 
tage to commerce, by diminifhing its profits, promo- 
ting circulation, and encouraging induilry. 

But, in oppofition to thefe two favourable circum-^ 
Hances, perhaps of no very great importance, weigh 
the many difadvantages whicli attend our public delns, 
in the whole interior oeconomy of the ftate ; you will 
find no comparifon between the ill and the good which 
Tefult from them. 

Firft^ It is certain, that national debts caufe a mighty 
confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the 
^eat fums levied in the provinces to pay the intereft ; 
and perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade above 
mentioned, which they give the merchants in the ca- 
pital above the reft of the kingdom. The queflion 
is, whether, in our cafe, it be for the public intereft, 
that fo many privileges fhould be conferred ou Lon- 
j)ON, which has already arrived at fuch ^n enormous 
fize, and feems ftill encreafing ? Some men are ap- 

r'ehenfive of the confequences. For my own* party 
cannot forbear thinkings that, though the head is 
undoubtedly too large for the body, yet that great 
city is fo happily fituated, that its exceffive bulk 
caufes lefs inconvenience than even a fmaller capital 
to a greater kingdom. There is more difference be^ 
tween the prices of all provifions in Pahis and Lak» 
:GVSi>0Cy jthaa between thof^ in L0NS027 and YmLS- 
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SHIRE. The immenfe greatnefs, indeed, of London, 
under a government which admits not of difcretionary 
power, renders the people faftious, mutinous, fediti- 
ous, and ev^en perhaps rebellious. But to this evil, 
the national debts themfelves tend to provide a remedy. 
The firft vifible eruption, or eyen immediate danger 
of public diforders, muft alarm all the flock-holders, 
whofe property is the moft precarious of any ; and 
will make them fly to the fupport of government, 
whether menaced by Jacobitifh violence or democra- 
tical frenzy. 

Secondly^ Public flocks, being a kind of paper- 
credit, have all the difadvantages attending that fpe- 
cies of money. They banifh gold and filver from 
the mofl confiderable commerce of the ftate, reduce 
them to common circulation, and by that means ten- 
der all provifions and labour dearer than otherwife 
they would be. 

Thirdly^ The taxes, which are levied to pay the 
interefls of thefe debts, are apt either to heighten the 
price of labour, or be an oppreflion on the poorer 
fort. 

Fourthly^ As foreigners pofTefs a great fhare of our 
national funds, they render the public, in a manner, 
tributary to them, and may in time occafion the tratif- 
port of our people and our induflty. 

Fifiblyy The greater part of the public flock being 
always in the hands of idle people, who live on their 
revenue, our funds, in that view, give great encou- 
tagement to an ufelefs and inadlive life. 

But though the injury that arifes to commerce and 
induflry from our public funds, will appear upon ba- 
lancing the whole, not inconfiderable, it is trivial in 
comparifon of the prejudice that refults to the Hate 
Confidered as a body politic, which mufl fupport it- 
felf in the fociety of nations, and have various tranf- 
aftions wuth other flates in wars and negociations. 
The ill there is pure and unmixed, without any fa- 
vourable 
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vourable circumftancc to atone for it ; and it is an ill 
too of a nature the higheft and moft important. 

We have, indeed, been told, that the public is no 
weaker Upon acc(mnt of its debts, jince they are mofUy 
due among ourfelves, and bring as much property to 
one as they take from another. It is like transferring 
money from the right hand to the left, which kaves 
the perfon neither richer nor poorer than before. 
Such loofe reafonings and fpecious comparifons will 
always pafs, where we judge not upon principles. I 
aflc. Is it poffible, in the nature of things, to overbur- 
den a nation with taxesj, even where the fovereign 
refides among them ? The very doubt feems extrava^ 
gailtj fince it is requifite, in every community, that 
there be a certain proportion obferved between the 
laborious and the idle part of it. But if all our pre- 
fent taxes be mortgaged, muft we not invent new ones ? 
And may not this matter be carried to a length that 
is ruinous and deftruftive? 

In every nation, there are always fome methods of 
levying money more eafy than others, agreeably to 
the way of living of the people, and the commodities 
they make ufe of. In Great Britain, the excifes 
upon malt and beer afford a large revenue ; becaufe 
the operations of malting and brewing are tedious^ 
and are impoflible to be concealed ; and at the fame 
time, thefe commodities are not fo abfolutely necef- 
fary to life, as that the railing of their price would 
very much affeft the poorer fort. Thefe taxes being 
all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new ones ! what 
vexation and ruin of the poor ! 

Duties upon conftimptions are more equal and eafy 
than thofe upon pofreffion^ What a lofs to the public, 
that the former are all exhaufled, and that we mufl 
have recourfe to the more grievous method of levy- 
ing taxes ! 

Were all the proprietors of land only flewards to 
the public, mufl not neceffity force them to praftife 
all the arts of oppreflion ufed by fteWards ; where the 
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Abfence or negligence of the proprietor render them 
fecure againft enquiry? 

It will fcarcely be aflerted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be fet to national debts; and that the public 
would be no weaker, were twelve or fifteen fhillings 
in the pound, land-^tax, mortgaged, with all the pre- 
fent cuftoms and cxcifes. There is fomething, there- 
fore, in the cafe, befide the mere transferring of pro- 
perty from the one hand to another. In 500 years, 
the pofterity of thofe now in the coaches, and of thofe 
upon the boxes, will probably have changed places, 
without affecting the public by thefe revolutions. 

Suppofe the public once fairly brought to that con- 
dition, to which it is haftening with fuch amazing 
rapidity ; fuppofe the land to be taxed eighteen or 
nineteen (hillings in the pound; for it can never bear, 
the whole twenty ; fuppofe all the excifes and cuf- 
toni3 to be fcrewed up to the utmbft which the na- 
tion can bear, without entirely lofing its. commerce 
and induftry ; and fuppofe that all thofe funds are 
mortgaged to perpetuity, and that the invention and 
wit of all our projeftors can find no new impofition^ 
which may ferve as the foundation of a new loan ; 
and let us confider the neceffary confequences of this 
fituation. Though the imperfed: ftate of our politi- 
cal knowledge, and the narrow capacities of men, 
make it difficult to fortel the effedis which will refult 
from any untried meafure, the feeds of ruin are here 
fcattered with fuch profufion as not to efcape the eye 
of the moft carelefs obferver^ 

In this unnatural ftate of fociety, the only perfons, 
who poflefs any revenue beyond the immediate effedts 
of their induftry, are the ftock-holders, who draw 
almoft all the rent of the land and houfcs, befides the 
produce of all the cuftoms and excifes. Thefe are 
men, who have ho connexions with the ftate, who 
can enjoy their revenue in any part of the globe in 
which they choofe to refide, who will naturally bury 
themfelves in the clapital, or in great cities ; ^d who 
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will fink into the lethargy of a ftupid and pampered 
luxury, without fpirit, ambition, or enjoyment. A- 
dieu to all ideas of nobility, gentry, and family. The 
flocks can be transferred in an inftant ; and being in 
fuch a fludtuating ftate, will feldom be tranfmitted 
during three generations from father to fon. Or were 
they to remain ever fo long in one family, they con- 
vey no hereditary authority or credit to the pofleffor j 
and by this means, the feveral ranks of men, which 
form a kind of independent magiftracy in a ftate, in- 
ftituted by the hand of nature, are entirely loft ; and 
every man in authority derives his influence from 
the commiflion alone of the fovere^gn. No expe- 
dient remains for preventing or fupprefling infur- 
redlions, but mercenary armies : No expedient at 
all remains for refifting tyranny : Eledions are fway- 
ed by bribery and corruption alone : And the mid--, 
die power between king and people being totally re- 
moved, a grievous defpotifin muft infallibly prevail 
The landholders, defpifed for their poverty, and h^- 
ted for their oppreffions, will be utterly unable t^ 
make any oppofition to it. 

Though a refolution fliould be formed by the Ic* 
giflature never to impofe any tax which hurts com- 
merce and difcourages induftry, it will be impoffible 
for men, in fubjefts of fuch extreme delicacy, to rca- 
fon fo jufftly as never to be miftaken ; or amidft diffi- 
culties fo urgent,- never to be feduced from their 
refolution. The continual fludtuations in commerce 
require continual alterations in the natiireof the taxes, 
which expofes the legiflature every moment to the 
danger both of wilful and involuntary error. And 
any great blow given to trade, whether by injudicious 
taxes, or by other accidents, throws the whole fyf- 
tem of government into confufion. 

But what expedient can the public now employ, 
even fuppofing trade to continue in the moft flourifh- 
ing condition, in order to fupport its foreign wars 
and eaterprizcSy and to defend its own honour and 
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intereft, or thofe of its allies? I do not alk how the 
public is to exert fuch a prodigious power as it has 
maintained during our late wars, where we have fo 
much exceeded, not only our own natural ftrength, 
but even that of the greateft empires. This extra- 
vagance is the abufe complained of as the fource of 
all the dangers to which we are at prefent expofed* 
But fince we muft fuppofe great commerce and opu- 
lence to remain, even after every fufld is mortgaged, 
thefe riches muft be defended by proportional power ; 
and whence is the public to derive the revenue which 
fupports it ? It muft plainly be from a continual tax- 
ation of the annuitants, or, which is the fame things 
from mortgaging anew, on every exigency, a certain 
part of their annuities ', and thus making them con- 
tribute to their own defence, and to that of the na- 
tion. But the difficulties^ attending this fyftem of 
policy, wiir eafily appear, whether we fuppofe the 
king to have become abfolute mafter, or to be ftill 
controlled by national councils, in which the annui- 
tants thcmfelvcs muft neceffarily bear the principal 
fway. 

If the prince has become abfolute, as may naturally 
be expedied from this fituation of affairs, it is fo eafy 
for him to encreafe his exactions upon the annuitants, 
which amount only to the retaining money in his owii 
hands, that this fpecics of property would foon lofe 
all its credit, and the whole income of every indivi- 
dual in the ftate muft lie entirely at the mercy of the 
fbreteign : A degree of defpotifin which no oriental 
monarchy has ever yet attained. If, on the contrary^ 
the confent of the annuitants be requifite for every 
taxation, they will never be perfuaded to contribute 
fufficiently even to the fup{)ort of government ; as the 
diminution of their revenue muft in that cafe be very 
fenfible, would not be difguifed under the appearance 
of a branch of excife or cuftoms, and would not be ftiared 
byany other order of the ftate, who are already fuppo- 
£D&to be taxed to theutmoft. There^ are inftances, in 
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fome republics, ofa hundredth penny, and fometimesof 
the fiftieth, being given to the fupport of the ftate: 
but this is always an extraordinary exertion of power, 
and can never become the foundation of a conftant 
national defence. We have always found, where a 
government has mortgaged all its revenues, that it 
neceflarily finks into a ftate of languor, inaftivity, 
and impotence. i 

Such are the inconveniences, which m^y reafbn- 
ably be forefeen, of this fituation, to which Great 
Britain is vifibly tending. Not to mention the 
numberlefs inconveniences which cannot be forefeen, 
and which muft refult from fo monftrous a fituation 
as that of making the public the chief or fole propri- 
etor of land, befides invefting it with every branch 
of cuftoms and excife, which the fertile imagination 
of minifters and projeftors have been able to invent. 

I muft confefs, that there is a ftrange fupinenefs, 
from long cuftom, creeped into all ranks of men, with 
regard to public debts, not unlike what divines fo 
vehemently complain of with regard to their religi- 
ous doftrines. We all own, that the moft fanguine 
imagination cannot hope either that this, or any fu- 
ture miniftry, will be poflejQTed of fuch rigid and/fteady 
frugality, as to make a confiderable progrefs in the 
payment of our debts ; or that the fituation of foreign 
affairs will, for any long time, allow them leifure and 
tranquillity for fuch an undertaking. tVbat then is to 
become of us? Were we ever fo good Chriftians, and 
ever fo refigncd to Providence, this, methinks, were 
a curious queftion even confidered as a fpeculative 
one, and what it might not be altogether impoflible 
to form fome conjedtural folution of. The events 
here will depend little upon the contingencies of bat- 
tles, negociations, intrigues, and fadlions. There 
fe.ems to be a natural progrefs of things, which may 
guide our reafoning. As it would have required but 
a moderate fliare of prudence, when we firft began 
this pradice of mortgaging, to have foretold, from 
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the nature of men and of minifters, that things would 
neceffarily be carried to the length we fee ; fo now, 
that they have at laft happily reached it, it may not 
be difficult to guefs at the confequences. It muft, 
indeed, be one of thefe two events; either the nation 
muft deftroy public credit, or public credit will de- 
ftroy the nation. It is impoffible that they can both 
fubfift, after the manner they have hitherto been 
managed, in this, as well as in fome other countries. 
There was, indeed, a fcheme for the payment of our 
debts, which was propofed by an excellent citizen, 
Mr Hutchinson, above thirty years ago, and which 
was much approved of by fome men of fenfe, but 
never was likely to take efFedt. He aflerted, that there 
was a fallacy in imagining that the public owed this 
debt ; for that really every individual owed a pro- 
portional {hare of it, and paid, in his taxes, a propor- 
tional fhare of the intereft, befide the expence of le- 
vying thefe taxes. Had we not better, then, fays he, 
make a diftribution of the debt among ourfelves, and 
each of us contribute a fum fuitable to his property, 
and by that means difcharge at ojice all our funds 
and public mortgages? He feems not to have conli- 
dered, that the laborious poor pay a confiderable part 
of the taxes by their annual confumptions, though 
they could not advance, at once, a proportional part 
of the ftim required. Not to mention, that property 
in money and ftock in trade might eafily be conceal- 
ed or difguifed ; and that vifible property in lands 
and hbufes would really at laft anfwer for the whole : 
An inequality and oppreflion which never would be 
fubmitted to. But though this projeft is not likely 
to take place, it is not altogether improbable, that, 
when the nation becomes heartily fick of their debts, 
and is cruelly opprefled by them, fome daring pro- 
jeftor may'arife with vifionary fchemes for their dif- 
charge. And as public credit will begin, by that 
time, to be a little frail, the leaft touch will deftroy 
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itj as happened in France during the regency; and 
in this manner it will die of the doSlor. 

But it is more probable, that the breach of national 
faith will be the neceflary effeft' of wars, defeats, mif- 
fortunes, and public calamities, or even perhaps of 
viiSories and conqiiefts. I muft confefs, when I fee 
princes and ftates fighting and quarrelling amidft their 
debts, funds, and public mortgages, it always brings 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought in a 
China (hop. How can it be expefted, that fovereigns 
will fpare a fpecies of property, which is pernicious 
to themfelves and to the public, when they have fo 
little companion on lives and properties that are ufe- 
ftil to both? \itt the time come (and furely it will 
come) when the new funds, created for the exigen- 
cies of the year, are not fubfcribed to, and raife not 
the money projefted. Suppofe, either that the cafh 
of the nation is exhaufted ; or that pur faith, which 
has hitherto been fo ample, begins to fail us. Sup- 
pofe, that, in this diftrefs, the nation is threatened 
with an invaiion ; a rebellion is fufpeded or broken 
put at home; a fquadron cannot be equipped for 
want of pay, vidtuals, or repairs ; or even a foreign 
fubfidy cannot be advanced. What muft a prince or 
jninifter do in fuch an emergence ? The right of felf- 
preferyation is unalienable in every individual, much 
more in every community : And the folly of our ftatef- 
men muft then be greater than the folly of thofe who 
firft contraded debt, or, what is more, than that ofthofc; 
who trufted or continue to truft this fecurity, if thefe 
ftatefmeh have the means of fafety in their hands, 
and do not employ them. The funds, created and 
mortgaged, will by that time bring in a large yearly 
revenue, fufficient for the defence and fecurity of the 
nation : Money is perhaps lying in the exchequer ready 
for the difcharge of the quarterly intereft: Neceffity 
palls, fear urges, reafon exhorts, compaffion alone ex- 
claims : The money will immediately be feized for 
^he current fervice, under the moft folemn protefta- 
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tions, perhaps, of being immediately replaced: But 
no more is requifite. The whole fabric, already tot- 
tering, falls to the groimd, and buries thoufands in 
its ruins. And this, I think, may be called the na^ 
tural death of public credit: For to this period it 
tends as naturally as an animal body to its diffolution 
and deftrudion. 

So great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, 
notwithftanding fuch a violent Ihock to public credit, 
as a voluntary bankruptcy in England would occa- 
fion, it would not probably be long ere credit would 
again revive in as flourifliing a condition as before. 
The prefent king of France, during the late war, 
borrowed money at a lower intereft than ever his 
grandfather did ; and as low as the British parlia- 
ment, comparing the natural rat^ of intereft in both 
kingdoms. And though men are commonly more 
governed by what they have feen, than by what they 
forefee, witjli whatever certainty ; yet promifes, pro- 
teftations, feir appearances, with the allurements of 
prefent intereft, have fuch powerful influence as few 
are able to refift. Mankind are, in all ages, caught 
by the fame baits : The fame tricks, played over and 
over again, ftill trepan them. The heights of popu- 
larity and patriotifm are ftill the beaten road to power 
and tyranny ; flattery to treachery ; ftanding armies 
to arbitrary government j and the glory of God to 
the temporal intereft of the clergy. The fear of an 
cverlafting deftruftion of credit, allowing it to be axt 
evil, is a needlefs bugbear. A prudent man in re- 
ality, would rather lend to the public immediately 
after we had taken a fpunge to our debts than at pre- 
fent ; as much as an opulent knave, even though one 
could not force him to pay, is a preferable debtor to 
an honeft bankrupt : For the former, in order to carry 
on bufinefs, may find it his intereft to difcharge his 
* debts, where they are not exorbitant ; the latter has 
it not in his power. The reafoning of Tacitus*, 
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jis it is eternally true, is very applicable to our pre-* 
fent cafe. Sed vulgus ad magnitudinem beneficiorum 
aderat: Stultijjiimus qui/que pecuniis mercabatur : Apud 
Japientes /:affa babebantur^ qiue neque dari neque accept^ 
falva republican poterant. The public is a debtor, 
whom no man can oblige to pay. The only check 
which the creditors have upon her, is the intereft of 
preferving credit ; an intereft which may eafily be 
overbalanced by a great debt, and by a difficult and 

' exf-aordinary emergence, even fuppoiing that credit 
irrecoverable. Not to mention, that a prefent ncr 
ceffity often forces ftates into meafures which are, 

. ftridly fpeaking, againft their intereft. 

Thefe two events, fuppofed above, are calamitous, 
but not the moft calamitous. Thoufands are thereby 
facrificed to the fafety of millions : But we are not 
without danger, that the contrary event may take place, 
and that millions may be facrificed for ever to the 
temporary fafety of thoufands *. Our popular govern- 
ment, perhaps, will render it difficult or dangerous 
for a minifter to venture on fo defperate an expedi- 
ent as that of a voluntary bankruptcy : And though 
the houfe of Lords be altogether compofed of propri- 
etors of land, and the houfe of Commons chiefly ; 
and confequently neither of them can be fuppofed to 
have great property in the funds y yet the connedions 
of the members may be fo great with the proprietors, 
as to render them more tenacious of public faith, than 
prudence, policy, or even juftice, ftriftly fpeaking, 
requires : And perhaps too, our foreign enemies may 
be fo politic as to difcover, that our fafety lies in dcr 
fpair, and may not, therefore, fhow the danger, open 
and barefaced, till it be inevitable. The balance of 
power in Europe, our grandfathers, our fathers, and 
we, have all deemed too unequal to be preferved 
without our attention and affiftance : But our chil- 
dren, weary of the ft niggle, and fettered with in- 
puiyibrances, may fit down fecure, and fee their 

neighbours 
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neighbours oppreffed and conquered; till, at laftt 
they themfelves and their creditors lie both at the 
mercy of the conqueror : And this may properly e- 
nough be denominated the violent death of our pub- 
lic credit. 

Thefe feem to be the events which are not very 
remote, and which reafon forefees as clearly almoft 
fts fhe can do any thing that lies in the womb of time. 
And though the ancients maintained, that, in order 
to reach the gift of prophecy, a certain divine fury 
or madnefs was requifite, one may fafely affirm, that, 
in order to deliver fuch prophecies as thefe, no more 
is neceffary than merely to be in one's fenfes, free 
from the influence of popular madnefs and delufion. 
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Of SOME Remarkable Customs, 



I Shall obferve^three remarkable cufloms in three 
celebrated governments ; and fliall conclude from 
the whole, that all general maxims in politics ought 
to be eflablilhed with great caution ; and that irre- 
gular and extraordinary appearances are frequently 
difcovered in the moral, as well as in the phjrfical 
world. The former, perhaps, we can better account 
for, after they happen, from fprings and principles, 
of which every one has within himfelf, or from ob- 
fervation, the ftrongeft aflTurance and conviftion: 
But it is often fully as impoffible for human pru- 
dence, before-hand, to forefee and foretel them. 

I. One would think it effential to every fupreme 
council or aflembl^, which debates^ that entire liber- 
ty 



> 
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ty of fpeech fhould be granted to every membert 
and that all motions w reafonings fhould be received^ 
which can any wife tend to illuftrate the point Mn^ 
der deliberation. One would conclude, with ftill 
greater affurance, that, after a motion was made^ 
which was voted and approved by that affembly in 
which the legiflative power is lodged, the member 
who made the motion muft^for ever be exempted 
from future trial or enquiry. But no political nia- 
xim can, at firil fight, ^pear more undifputable, than 
that he muft, at leaft, be fecured from all inferior 
jurifdidion ; and that nothing lefs than the fiamc 
fupreme' legiflative aflfembly, in their fubfequent 
meetings, could make him accountable for thofe 
motions and harangues, to which they had before 
given their approbation. But thefe axioms, however 
irrefragable they may appear, have all failed in the 
Athenian government, from caufes and principles 
too, which appear almoft inevitable. 

By the yfoL<^fi 7r»fOLifOfjiQiv^ or indiSlment of illegality^ 
(though it has not been remarked by antiquaries or 
commentators), any man was tried andpunifhed in a 
common court of judicature, for any law which had 
palTed upon his motion in the affembly of the peo- 
ple, if that law appeared to tl^e court unjuft, or pre- 
judicial to the public. Thus Demosthenes, finding 
that fhip-money was levied irregularly, and that the 
poor bore the fame burden as the rich in equipping 
gallies, correded this inequality by a very ufeful 
law, which proportioned the expence to the revenue 
and income of each individual. He moved for this 
law in the alfembly ; he proved its advantages*; he 
convinced the people, the only legiflature in Athens ; 
the law paflTed, and was carried into execution: Yet 
was he tried in. a criminal court for that law, upon 
the complaint of the rich, who refented the altera- 
tion that he had introduced into the finances f. He 

was 

* Hit harangue for it is ftill extant « «rff « tv/ifiopia^. 
f Pio Ctesiphonte. 
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was indeed acquitted, upon proving anew tlie ufe* 
fulnefs of his law. 

Ctesiphon moved in the aflembly of the people, 
that particular honours fliould be conferred on De* 
MosTHENES, as ou a citizen afFedtionate andufefiilto 
the commonwealth: The people, convinced of this 
truth, voted thofe honours : Yet was Ctesiphon tried 
by the yf>oL<p}i ^oLfOLvo/jim. - It was afferted, among other 
topics, that Demosthenes was not a good citizen, 
nor afFeftionate to the commonwealth:- And' the 
orator was called upon to defend his friend, and 
confequently himfelf; which he executed by that 
fublime piece of eloquence, that has ever fince been 
the admiration of mankind. 

After the battle of Chjeronea, a law was pafled 
upon the motion of Hyperides, giving liberty to 
flaves, and inroUing them in the troops*. * On ac- 
count of this law, the orator was afterwards tried by 
the indidlment above mentioned, and defended him- 
felf, among other topics, by that ftroke celebrated 
by Plutarch and Longinus. li was not /, faid 
he, that moved for this law: It was the necejfities of 
war; it was the battle o/*Chjeronea. The orations 
of Demosthenes abound with many inftances of 
trials of this nature, and prove clearly, that nothing 
was* more commonly praftifed. 

The Athenian Democracy was fuch a tumultu- 
ous government as we can fcarcely form a notion of 
in the prefent age of the world. The whole collec- 
tive body of the people voted in every law, without 
any limitation of property, without any diftindion' 
of rank, without control from any magiftracy or 
(enatej; and confequently without regard to order, 

juftice, 

* Pl u T A R c H u s in vita decern craterum Demosthenes gives s^ 
different account of this law. Contra Aristociton. crat. II. He 
fays, that its purport was, to reqder the artfioi iriri^oi, or to reftorc 
the privilege of bearing offices in thofe who had been declared in* 
capable. Perhaps thcfe were both claufes of the fame law. , 

f The ff nate of the Bean was only a lefs numerous mob, chofen 
^v lot from among the people } and their authoritj was not great. 
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juftice, or prudence. The Athenians foon became 
Wfible of the mifchiefs attending this conftitution: 
But being averfe to checking themfelves by any rule 
or reftridion, they refolved, at leaft, to check their 
demagogues or counfellors, by the fear of future 
punifhment and enquiry. They accordingly infti- 
tuted this remarkable law ; a law efteemed fo effen- 
tial to their form of govemitient, that ^schines 
infills on it as a known truth, that, were it abolifhed 
or negleftcd, it were impoffible for the Democracy 
to fubfift*. 

The people feared not any ill confequence to 
liberty from the authority of the criminal courts ; 
becaufe thefe were nothing but very numerous juries,* 
chofen by lot from among the people. And they 
juftly confidered themfelves as in a ftate of perpetual 
pupillage ; where they had an authority, after they 
came to the ufe of reafon, not only to retradl and 
control whatever had been determined, but to 
punifli any guardian for meafures which they had 
embraced by his perfuafion. The, fame law had 
place in Thebes |; and for the fame reafon. 

It appears to have been a ufual pradtice in Athens, 
on the eftablifhment of any law efteemed very ufefiil- 
or popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and 
repeal. Thus the demagogue, who diverted all the 
public revenues fo' the fupport of Ihows and fpefta- 
cies, made it criminal fo much as to move for a re- 
peal of this law J. Thus Leptines moved for a law, 
not only to recal all the immunities formerly granted, 
but to deprive the people for the future of the power 

of 

. * In Ctesiphontem. It is remarkable, that the firll ftep after 
^^ffblution of the Democracy by Critias and the Thirty, was to 
^nnul the ye^p^ fffa^avoM-a*, as we learn from Demosthenes >««r« 
Tif4.oK, The orator in this oration gives us the words of the law, 
eflablifhlng the yf«?i» raguvofjLav, pag. 297. ex edit. Aldi. And he 
accounts for it, from the fame principles wc here reafon upon, 

-f Plut, in vita Pel op, 

X Demost. Ol^nth I, 2. 
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of granting any more*. Thus all bills of attainderf 
were forbid, -or laws that afFedted one Athenian, 
without extending to the whole commonwealth, 
Thefe abfurd claufes, by which the legiflature vain- 
ly attempted to bind itfelf for ever, proceeded from 
an univerfal fenfe in the people of their own levity, 
and inconftancy. 

II. A wheel within a wheel, fuch as we obferve in 
the German empire, is confidered by Lord Shaftes- 
bury J as an abfurdity in politics: But what muft 
we fay to two equal wheels, which govern the fame 
political machine, without any mutual check, con- 
trol, or fubordination ; and yet preferve the great- 
eft harmony and concord ? To eftablifh two diftind 
legiflatures, each of which poffefles full and abiblute 
authority within itfelf, and ftands in no need of the 
others affiftance, in order to give validity to its ads; 
this may appear before-hand altogether impradica- 
ble, as long as men are aduated by the paffions of 
ambition, emulation, and avarice, which have hither- 
to been their chief governing principles. And Ihould 
I aflert, that the ftate I have in my eye was divided 
into two diftind fadions, each of which predomi- 
nated in a diftind legiflature, and yet produced no 
claftiing in thefe independent powers ; the fuppofi- 
tion may appear incredible. And if, to augment 
the paradox, I (hould affirm, that this disjointed, ir- 
regular government was the moft adive, triumphant^ 
and illuftrious commonwealth, that ever yet appear- 
ed ; I ihould certainly be told, that fuch a political 
chimera was as abfurd as any vifion of priefts or 
poets. But there is no need for fearching long, in 
order to prove the reality of the foregoing fuppoiS- 
tions; for this was adually the cafe with the Ro- 
man republic. 

The legiflative power was there lodged in the 

comitia 

* Demo ST. contra Left. 

f Demost. contra Aristocratem. 

X EfTay on the freedom of wit and humour, part J* $. t. 
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comitia centurlata and comitia tributa. In the for- 
mer, it is well known, the people voted according to 
their cenfus ; fo that when the firft clafs was unani- 
mous, though it contained not, perhaps, the hun- 
dredth part of the commonwealth, it determined the 
whole ; and, with the authority of the fenate, efta- 
blifhed a law. In the latter, every vote was equal; 
and as the authority of the fenate was not there re- 
quifite, the lower people entirely prevailed, and 
gave law to the whole ftate. In all party-divifions, 
at firft between the Patricians and Plebians, af- 
terwards between the nobles and the people, the in- 
tereft of the Ariftocracy was predominant in the firft 
legiflature ; that of the Democracy in the fecond : The 
one could always deftroy what the other had efta- 
blifhed : Nay, the one, by a fudden and unforefeen 
motion, might take the ftart of the other, and total- 
ly annihilate its rival, by a vote, which, from the 
nature of the conftitution, had the full authority of a 
law. But no fuch conteft is obferved in the hiftory 
of Rome : No inftance of a quarrel between thefe 
two legiflatures ; though many between the parties 
that governed in each. Whence arofe this concord, 
which may feem fo extraordinary ? 

The legiflature eftabliftied in Rome, by the au-* 
thority of Servius Tullius, was the comitia centu- 
riatOy which after the expulfion of the kings, ren- 
dered the government, for fome time, very arifto- 
cratical. But the people, having numbers and force 
on their fide, and being elated with frequent con- 
quefts and viftories in their foreign wars, always 
prevailed when pufhed to extremity, and firft ex- 
torted from the fenate the magiftracy of the tribunes, 
and next the legiflative power of the comitia tributa. 
It then behoved the nobles to be more careful than 
ever not to provoke the people. For befide the 
force which the latter were always poflefled of, they 
had now got pofleflion of legal authority, and could 
inftantly break in pieces any order or inftitution 

1 whick 
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which diredlly oppofed them. By intrigue, by in- 
fluence, by money, by combination, and by the re- 
fpe6t paid to their charadiers, the nobles might often 
prevail, and dired the whole machine of government : 
But had they openly fet their comltia centuriata in 
oppofition to the tributa^ they had foon loft the ad- 
vantage of that inftitution, together with their con- 
fuls, praetors, ediles, and all the magiftrates elected 
by it. But the comitia tributa, not having the fame 
reafon for refpefting the centuriata^ frequently re- 
pealed laws favourable to the Ariftocracy : They 
limited the authority of the nobles, protet3:ed the 
people from oppreffion, and controlled the adlions of 
the fenate and magiftracy. The centuriata found it 
convenient always to fubmit ; and though equal in 
authority, yet being inferior in power, durft never 
direftly give any fhock to the other legiflature, either 
by repealing its laws, or eftabliftiing laws which it 
forefaw would foon be repealed by it. 

No inftance is found of any oppofition or ftruggle 
between thefe comitia ; except one flight attempt of 
this kind mentioned by Appian in the third book of 
his civil wars. Mark Anthony, refolving to de- 
prive Decimus Brutus of the government of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, railed the Forum^ and called one of the 
ccmitia^ in order to prevent the meeting of the other, 
which had been ordered by the- fenate. But affairs 
were then fallen into fuch confuficm, and the Roman 
conftitution was fo near its final diflblution, that no 
inference can be drawn from fuch an expedient. 
This conteft, befides, was founded more on fi>rm 
than party. It was the fenate who ordered the comitia 
tributa^ that they might obftrud the meeting of the 
centuriata^ which by the conftitution, or at leaft forms 
of the government, could alone difpofe of provinces. 

Cicero was recalled by the comitia centuriata^ 
though baniflied by the tributd, that is, by a plebif- 
citum. But his banifliment, we may obferve, never 
was confidered as a legal deed, arifing from the fr^e 

choice 
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choice and inclination of the people. It was always 
afcribed to the violence alone of Clodius, and to the 
diforders introduced by him into the government. 

III. The third cuftom, which we purpofe to re- 
mark, regards England; and though it be not fo 
important as thofe which we have pointed out in 
Athens and Rome, is nolefs lingular and unexped- 
ed. It is a maxim in politics, which we readily ad- 
mit as undifputed and univerfal, that a power, how- 
ever greats when granted by law to an eminent 
magiftrate, is not fo dangerous to liberty, as an au- 
thority, however inconfiderable, which he acquires 
from violence and ufurpation. For, befides that the 
law always limits every power which it beftows, the 
very receiving it as a conceffion eftablifhes the au- 
thority whence it is derived, and preferves the har- 
mony of the conftitution. By the fame right that 
one prerogative is aflumed without law, another may 
alfo be claimed, and another, with ftill greater faci- 
lity ; while the firft ufurpations both ferve as prece- 
dents to the following, and give force to maintain 
them. Hence the heroifm of Hampden's condud, 
who fuftained the whole violence of royal profecu- 
tion, rather than pay a tax of twenty ihillings not 
impofed by parliament •, hence the care of all Eng- 
lish patriots to guard againft the firft encroach- 
ments of the crown ; and hence alone the exiftence, 
at this day, of English liberty. 

There is, however, one occafion, where the par- 
liament has departed from this maxim ; and that is, 
in the prejjing of feamen. The exercife of an irre- 
gular power is here tacitly permitted in the crown; 
and though it has frequently been under delibera- 
tion, how that power might be rendered legal, and 
granted, under proper reftriclions, to the fovereign, 
no fafe expedient could ever be propofed for that 
purpofe ; and the danger to liberty always appeared 
greater from law than from ufurpation. While this 
power is exercifed to no other end than to man the 

I navy. 
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liivy, men willingly fubmit to it, from a fcnfe of itj 
ufe and neceflity ; and the failors, who are alone a& 
feded bjr it^ find no body to fupport thetti, in claim^ 
ing the rights and privileges, which the laW grants^ 
without diftindion, to all English fubjeds. But 
were this power, on any occafion, made an initrU'' 
ment of fadion or minifterial tyranny, the oppofite 
fadion, and indeed all lovers of their country, would 
immediately take th£ alaAn, ahd fiipport the injured 
party; the liberty of Englishmen would be ^ert^ 
ed ; juries would be implacable ; and the tools o£ 
tyranny, adling both againft law and equity, Would 
meet with the fevereft vengeance. Chi the othet 
hand, were the parliament to grant fuch an autho- 
rity, they would probably fall into one of thefe two 
inconveniences : They would either beftow it under 
fo many reftridions as would make it lofe its efiedl^ 
by craniping the authority of the crown; or tbey 
would render it fo large and comprehenfiVe, as might 
give occafion to great abufes, for which we could, in 
that cafe, have no remedy. The very irregularity 
of the pradice, at prefent, prevents its abufes, by af- 
fording fo eaiy a remedy againit them^ 

I pretend not, by this reafoning, to exclude all 
poflibility of contriving a regiftet for feamen, which 
might man the navy, without being dangerous to 
liberty. I only bbferve, that no fatisfaftory fcheine 
of that nature has yet beeii propofed. Ramer than 
adopt any projed hitherto invented, we continue a 
pra£tice feemingly the moft abfurd and unaccounta- 
ble. Authority, in times of full internal peace and 
concord, is armed againft law. A continued violence 
is permitted in the ctown, amidil the greateft jealoufy 
and watchfulnefs in the pecple; nay proceeding from 
tiiofe very principles : Libarty, in a country bfthe 
highelt liberty, is left entirely to its own defence, 
without any countenance or protedtion: The wild 
ftate of nature is renewed, in one of the moft civilised 
focieties dT dumkind : And great violence and dif^ 

Vol..!. Y order 
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order are committed with impunity'; while the ooie 
party pleads obedience to the fupreme magiftrate*. 
the other, the fandioa of fundamental laws- 
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TH£R£ is very little ground, either &om sea- 
fon or obfervation^ to conclude the world 
eternal or incorni^tible. The continual and rapid 
motion of matter, the violent revolutions with which 
every part is agitated, the changes remarked ia the 
heavens, the plain traces as well as tradition- of an 
imiverfal deluge, or general convul£on of the ele^ 
mcnts; all thefe prove firongly the mortality oS 
this fabric of the world, and its pafiage,. by- cor- 
ruption or diiTolulion, from one ftale 09 order to an-' 
ether. It muft therefore, a» well as each individual 
form which it contains, have its in&ncy, youth, man- 
hood, and old age ; and it is piiobable, that, in aU; 
thefe variations, man, equally with every animal 
and vegetable, will partake. In the flourifliing age 
of the world, it may be expedled, that the human 
fpecies ihould poflefs greater vigour both of mind 
and body, more profperous health, higher fpirits, 
longer life, and a uronger inclination and power of 
generation. But if the general fy item of things, aiM^ 
human fociety of courfe, have any fuch gradual re- 
volutions, they are too flow to be difcernible in that 
fhort period which is comprehended by hiftory and 
tradition. Stature and force of body, length of life,, 
even courage and extent of genius, feem hitherto. ^Ov 

]ia^ 
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feavc been naturally, in all ^gen^ ptctif trtUch tbd 
feme. The arts and fciences, indeed, have floilrMhcd 
in one period, sind have decayed ih another : But wti 
may obfefve, that, at the time wheil thdy fofe' to 
greateil perfeAion among one people, they v^ete pfcr- 
haps totally unldiown to dl the neigbboutin^ nations j 
and though they univerfally decayed in one age, f^ 
in a fucceediiig generation tttey again fetived^ and 
diffufed themietves ovei^ the wof Id. As far, theriffore^ 
as obfervation teadhes, there is no nniverfal difFererice 
difcernible in the human fpecicis ; and though it wer^ 
allowed, that the ilniverfe, like a^ animal body, had 
a natural progirdfs frdm infaiicy to old age; yet as it 
mxA ftill be uittrertainj; whether,- at prefent^ it be 
advancing to its point of perfeflidn, or defeliAing froW 
it, we caiiilcit thence preftippofe any decay in huniaii 
liature *i Td^rove, therefore^ of account for that 
fiiiperior populorifnefs of antiquity,, whicib is common-^ 
\y fuppofed, by the imaglfiaty youth 6t tigbtir of the 
World, wilt fcal'ddy be admitted by any juft redbrieri 
Thefe gerieraifh^al caufes oilght entifely to be ex- 
cluded ftom thJSF qiteftiori* • 

There are indeed fonl« ittdre fdrtienla)^ phyjkal 
eailfe^ of knp)CiftaMdc^ Sife^es are mentioned iir aifr- 
tiqiiity^ which a?re aliiloft unknown fo i^odefn me- 
dicinei ; ^d new difedfes have arifeii aftd lij^opag'tited 
themfisiir^, of which thcJ^cateno traced iii ancient bif- 
tojfy. In this frarticuktr we may obferve, tlpon fcom- 
pairifon^ that the dilfodvantslge is-much 6ft ^he fide of 
the Aiodfieris. Not t!o Hitotioft foAe others of Icfsittxy-^ 
tiient; the finall-pos coAimit fuch ra^age^, as^ would 
idjdhoft alofee a«:cO!lnt for the great fuperlorit^ afcriv 
bfed to aiicient times* The tentb or the twelfth part 
ofm^ttikind, deftroyed ^vety generatiori, fhduldmakef 
H Vaft diffeireAdc, it may be thought^ in the hUnibefs- 
of the pi^o^ ; atid Wh^n jcMfted to Venereal diftem- 
ptri^ * ritfW ^gue did%ifed eveify wfieife, this difeaH^ 
IS j^rlM^ ecjuivalenti by its conitam operation; to 
Y.a 0c 
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the three great fcourges of mankind, war, peftilence^ 
and famine. Were it certain, therefore, that ancient 
times were more populous than the prefent, and could 
no moral caufes be affigned for fo great a change ; 
thefe phyfical caufes alone, in the opinion of many, 
would be fufficient to give us fatisfa£lion on thk 
head. 

But is it certain, that antiquity was fo much morb 
populous, as is pretended? The extravagancies of 
Vossius, with regard to this fubjed, are well known. 
But an author of much greater genius and diicem- 
ment has ventured to affirm, that according to the 
beft computations which thefe fubjeds will admit o^ 
there are not now, on the jEace of the earth, the fiftieth 

J art of mankind, which exifted in ^e time of 
ULius CiEiSAR *. It may eafily be obferved, that the 
comparifon, in this cafe, muft be imperfeft^ even 
though we confine ourfelves to the icene of ancient 
hiflory ; Europe, and the nations round the Medi- 
terranean. We know not exaftly the numbers of 
any European kingdom, or even city^ at prefent : 
How can we pretend to calculate thole of ancient 
cities and ftates, where hiflorians have left us fuch 
imperfe£l traces ? For my part, the matter appears to 
me fo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw together 
fome refledtions on that head, I fhall intermingle the 
enquiry concerning caufes with that concemiug/aSlsi 
which ought never to be admitted, where the &&s 
can be afcertained with any tolerable aiTurance. We 
fhall,^{/r, confider whether it be probable, from what 
we know of the fituation offociety in both periods, 
that antiquity muft have been more populous ; Jccondfy^ 
whether in reality it was fo. If I can make it aj^pear, 
that the concluficm is not fo certain as is pretended^ 
in favour of antiquity, it is all I afpire to. 

In general, we may obferye, that the queftion, with 
regard to the comparative populoufhefs of ages or 

kingdoBis, 

*£f//fY:rpBR8AMi9« Scc dfo £'J^iV i^ /;«/>» Iff* sxiiL cap. 
17, 18, 19. 
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kingdoms, implies important confequences, and 
commonly determines concerning the preference of 
their whole police, their manners, and the conilitu* 
tion of their government. For as there is in all men, 
both male and female, a defire and power of genera- 
tion, more adive than is ever univerfally exerted, 
the reftraints which they lie under, muft proceed 
from fome difBculties in their fituation, which it be- 
longs to a wife legiflature carefully to obferve and 
remove. Almoft every man, who thinks he can main- 
tain a family, will have one ; and the human fpecies 
at this rate of propagation, would more than double 
every generation. How fail do mankind multiply in 
every colony or new fettlement, where it is an eafy 
matter to provide for a fanndly ; and where men are 
nowife ftraitened or confined, as in long eftabliihed 
governments ? Hiftory tells us frequently of plagues, 
which have fwept away the third or fourth part of 
a people : Yet in a generation or (wo, the deftruftion 
was not perceived ; and the fociety had again acqui- 
red their former number. The lands were again 
cultivated, the houfes built, the commodities raifed, 
the riches acquired; enabled the people, who efcaped, 
immediately to marry, and to rear families, which 
fupplied the place of thofe who had perifhed *. 
And for a like reafon, every wife, juft, and mild 
government, by rendering the condition of its fub- 
je6ls eafy and fecure, will always abound mod in peo- 
ple, as well as in commodities and riches. A country,, 
indeed, whofe climate and foil are fitted for vines, 
will naturally be more populous than one which pro- 
duces ^orn only; and tibat more populous than one 
which is only fitted for pafturage. In general, warm 

Y 3 climates^ 

* This too 18 a good fcafon why the jTmall^pox does not depopu* 
late countries fo much as mayatiirft fight be imaffined. Where there it 
room for more people, thtj will always ariie, eten without the 
affiftance of natimiization bills. It is remarked byDoNGEaoNiMO 
pa UsTAaiz, that the provinces of Spains which fend moft people 
fo the InDiasi arc moft populous! whidi proct^ from tbciv fupe*^ 
riorricbeii 
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climates, as ^he neceffities of the inhabitants ^ 
fewer, ancj vegitation v^ove powerful, ajre likely to be 
moil popi^lous : But if every thing elfe be equ^, it 
feems natural to expedl, that^ wherever there sot 
moil happinefs and virtue, andthe.wifeftinHitutions, 
there will alfo be mod people. 

The queftion, therefore, concerning tlip pppuloijf- 
jiels of ancient and modem times, b^in^ ^owed of 
great importance, it will be requisite, if we would 
bring it to foir^ determination, tp coinp^re both the 
domejtic and politicfil fituation of th^fe two pieriodsi 
in order to judge pf the fads by their i^ioral paufes j 
which is t^cfir/i view in which we propofe4 %o cqnr 
^der them. 

The chief difFi^rcnce between the domejiic oscono? 
my of the ai^cients and th^^ pf the moderns ponfift^ 
in the practice of fl^very which prevailed among the 
former, and which has been abolifhed for fome c^nr 
turies throughout the greater part of Europj?. Some 
paiIioi>a|:e ^dmirei:s of the ancients, and zealous p^- 
tizans of civil liberty (for thefe fentiments, as they are, 
both of theip in t}ie main, extremely juft, are foun4 
to be ali^oft infeparable), pannot forbear regFcttmg 
t:he lofs of thi§ inftitution ; and whilft they brand aU 
fubmiffion to the government of ^ fingle perfou with 
the harfli denomuii^tion of flavery, they would gladly 
reduce the greater part of mankind tp real flavery 
and fubjeaion: but to one who confiders coolly 
on the fubjeft, it will appear, that human nature, 
in general, really pnjoyg more liberty at prefent, iq 
the moft arbitrary government of Eurqpi;, than it 
evef (did during the moft flourifliing period of ancient 
times. As much as fubmiflion to a petty prince, whofe 
dominions (extend not beyond a fingle city, is more 
grievous than ob|edienpe to ^ great monarch ; fp 
much is doraeftic flavery more cniel ^d ppprelBv;: 
than any civU fubjedUou wh^tfcever. The more the 
ma^er is removed from us in place and r;uik, the 
greatpr liberty we enjoy; the lefs are our aAions in- 
JpcAed and pontrplledj md t^ i^ter that cruet 

com^ 
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comparifon becomes between our own fubjeftion, 
-and the ffeedom, and even dominion of another. 
The remains which are found of domeftic ilavery^ 
in the American colonies, and among fome Euro- 
1PEAN naticms, would never fiireJy create a defire 
of rendering it more univerfal. The little huma- 
nity commonly obferved in perfons accuftomed, 
from their infancy, to €xereife fo great authority 
over their fellow-creatures, and to trample upon 
liuman nature, w^e fufficient alone to difguft 
us with that unbounded dominion. Nor can a more 
probable reafon be affigned for the fevere, I might 
iay, barbarous i!aa»ners of ancient times, than tKe 
pradice of domeftic flavery ; by which every man of 
^ank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated a- 
iHidft the flattery, iubmiffion, and low debafement of 
his flaves. 

According to ancieBt pra<3acc, ^ checks were on 
the inferior, to reftrain him to the duty of fubmiffion; 
none on the fupcrior, to engage him to the reciprocal 
duties of gcBtlcnefs and humanity. In modem times, 
4(1 bad fervant finds not eafily a good mailer, nor a 
had matter a good fervant ; and the checks are mu- 
tual, fuitably to the inviolable and eternal law's of 
xeafon and equity. 

The cuftom of expofing old, nfelefs, or fick flaves 
in an ifland of the Tyber, there to ftarve, feems to 
have been pretty common in Rome; and whoever re- 
covered, atter having been fo cxpofed, had his liber^ 
given him by an edift of the empetor CLAimius ; in 
which it was like wife forbidden to kill any flave merely 
for old age or ficknefs*: But fuppofing that this e- 
did was ftri<SHy obeyed, would it better the domef- 
tic treatment of flares, or Tender their lives much 
more comfortable i We may imagine what others 
would pra<9iie, when it was the prtrfefled maxim of 
the elder Cato, to fell his fuperannuated flaves for 
any price, rather tiEum maintain what he efteemed a 
ufelefs burdenf . 

Y4 The 

f SuETomus in vita Clavdiu f Plvt* ia viu Catomia* 
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The ergajlula^ or dungeons, where flaves in chains 
^ere forced to work, were very common all over 
Italy. Co],UM£LtA advifes* , that they be always 
built under ground ; and recommends f it as the duQr 
of a careful overfeer, to call over every day the names 
of thefe flaves, like the muftering of a regiment <» 
fliip^s company, in order to know prefently when 
any of them had deferted. A proof of the frequency 
of thefe crgaflula^ and of the great number of flaves 
ufually confined in them. 

A chained flave for a porter, was ufual in Rome, 
as appears from Ovid t, and other authors $• Had not 
thele people fliaken on all f$nie of compaffion towards 
that unhappy part of their fpecies, would they have 
prefented Oieir friends, at the firil entrance, with 
fuch an image of (he Severity of the mailer, and mi* 
fery of the flave ? 

Nothing fo common in all trials, even of civil caufes, 
as to call for the evidence of flaves ; which was al- 
ways extorted by the moft exquifite torments. De- 
mosthenes fays II, that, where it was poflible to pro- 
duce, fo^ the fame fad, either freemen or flaves aa wit- 
nefles, the judges always preferred the tortuting of 
il^ves as 4 more certain evidence ^. 

Seneca draws a pidlure of that diforderly luxury 
which changes day into night, and night into day, 
^d inverts every ftated hour of every office in life. 
Among other circumftances, fuch as difplacing the 
meals and times of bathing ; he mentions, that, re- 
gularly about the third hour of the night, the neigh- 
boiurs of one, who indulges this falfe refinement, hear 
the noife of whips and laflies, and upon enquiry, find 

that 

* lib. 1. cap. 6. f Id. lib. xi. cap u 

X Amor. lib. i. cleg. 6. 

^ SvBTdiN. dff Claris rhetor. So alfp the ancient poet, jfani* 
iorh tintinire impedimenta audio. 

II In Qnitcrem orat. u 

f^ The fame pra£^ice was Teiy common in Rome ; bat Cicb&o 
feems not to think this cvidcQCC fo certain at the teftimony g£ 
(fee ciiizdif* Pro Ceflk^ 
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that he is then takmg an account of the conduft of 
his fervants, and giving them due corredion and dif*^ 
cipline. This is not remarked as an inftance of era-* 
elty, but only of diforder, which, even in adions the 
moft ufual and methodical, changes the fixed hours 
that an eftablifhed cuftom had affigned for them* 

But our prefent bufine& is only to confider the in- 
fluence of flavery on the populoufhefs of a Hate. It 
is pretended, that, in this particular, the ancient prac- 
tice had infinitely the advantage, and was the chief 
caufe of that extreme populoufhefs which is fuppofed 
in thofe times. At prefent, all mafters difcourage 
the marrying of their male fervants, and admit not 
by any means the marriage of the female, whq are 
then fuppofed altogether incapacitated for their fervice. 
But where the property of the fervants is lodged in 
the mailer, their marriage forms his riches, and brings 
him a fucceflion of flaves that fupply the place of thofe 
whom age and infirmity have difabled. He encou- 
rages, therefore, their propagation as much as that 
of his cattle; rears the young with the fame care; 
and educates them to fome art or calling, which may 
render them more ufeful or valuable to him. The 
opulent are, by this policy, interefted in the being at 
leaft, though not in the well-being, of the poor; and 
enrich themfelves, by encreafing the number and in- 
duftry of thofe who are fubjeded to them* Each 
man, being a fovereign in his own family, has the 
fame intereit with regard to it, as the prince with re- 
gard to the date ; and has not, like the prince, any 
oppofite motives of ambition or vain-glory, whieh 
may lead him to depopulate his little fovereignty. 
All of it is, at all times, under his eye; and he has 
leifure to infpeft the moft minute detail of the mar- 
riage and education of his fubjeds'*^. 

Such 

• Sec NOTE [U]. 
t Wc may here obferve, tliat if domjcftic flafcry reaUr encreafed 
^|»uloufac(t| 1% ^uul4 be an exccptioa to the geoeral rak» that the 
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Such are. the confequences of domeftic flavery, ac-> 
cording to the firft afped and appearance of things: 
But if we enter more deeply into the fubje<5i, we (hall 
perhaps find reaibn to retrad our hafty determina- 
tions. The comparifon is Ihocking between the ma^ 
nagement of human creatures and diat of cattle; but 
being extremely juft, when applied to the prefent 
fubjedty it may be prc^r to trace the confequences 
of it. At the capital, near all great cities, in all po« 
pulous, rich, induftrious provinces, fow cattle are 
jbred. Proviiions, lodging, attendsmce, labour, are 
there dear ; and men find their account better in buy- 
ing the cattle, after they come to a certain age, from 
the remoter and cheaper countries. Thefe are con- 
fequently the only breeding countries for cattle ; and 
by a parity of ^reafon, for men too, when the latter 
;are put on the fame footing with the former. To 
rear a child in London till he could be ferviceablc, 
would coil much dearer, than to buy one of the. fame 
age frcHn Scotland or Ihzland, where he had been 
bred in a cottage covered with rags, and fed on oat- 
meal or ];>Qtatoe^ Thofe who had flaves, therefore, 
in all the richer ^d more populous coi&ix^ies, would 
difcourage the pregnancy of the females, said either 
prevent or deftroy the birth. The human fpecies 
would perifh in thofe places where it ought to en- 
creafe the fafteft ; and a perpetual recruit be wanted 
from the poorer and more defert provinces. Such a 
continued drain would tend mightily to depopulate 
the ftate, and render great cities ten times more de- 
ftruftive than with us, where every man is mailer of 
himfelf; and provides £or his children from the 
powerful inftind of nature, not the calculations of 
fordid intereft. If London, at prefent, witiout much 
cncreafing, needs a yearly recruit from tjie pountry 

of 

bappinefs of any fociety and its populoufnefs are neceflary atteod- 
ants. A maftcr, from humour or intereft, may make his (laves Terjr 
unhappy ; yet be cai^ful, from intereft, to encreaCe their number. 
Their marriage is not a matter of choice with ihjCin; more thao apjf 
Ptfaer adioa of their life. 
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df 5000 people, 98 is ufually compute49 what muft it 
require, if the greater part of the tradefmen and com* 
men people were Haves, and were hindered from breeds 
ing by their avaricious matters? 

All ancient authors tell us, that there was a per« 
petual flux of flaves to Italy from the remoter pro- 
vinces, particularly Syria, Cilicia*, Cappadocia, 
jmd the leffer Asia, Thrace, andiEoYPx; Y^t the 
number of people did not encreafe in Itai^y ; and 
writers complain of the continual decay of induftry 
and agriculture f. Where then is that extreme fer- 
tility of the Roman flaves, which is commonly fup- 
pofed ? So far from multiplying, tliey could not> it 
ieems, fo much as keep up the fl:ock without immenfe' 
recruits ; And though great numbers were continu- 
ally manumitted and converted into Roman citizens, 
the numbers even of thefe did not encreafej, till the 
freedom of the city was conunimicated to foreign 
provinces. 

The term for a flave, born and bred in the family, 
was vertia § ; and thefe flaves feem to have been en- 
fitled by cuftom to privileges and indulgences beyond 
others ; a fuflicient reafon why the mafl:ers would 
not be fond of rearing many of that kind ||. Whoever 
is acquainted with the maxims of our planters, will 
acknowledge the juflnefs of this obfervation^. 

Atticus 

* Ten thoufanfl flaves in a day have often been fold for the 
ufc of the RoMAMf at Delus in Cilicia* 8t&abo» Ub. xiv. 

f Columella^ lib. uftfo^nt, et cap.2. cty. VAaao, lib. iii. cap.i» 
HoRAT. lib. iL od. i5« Tacit, amtaf. lib. iii. cap. 54. Subton* 
$9 Vita Aug. cap. xUi. Plin. lib. xyiiL cap. 13. 

:|: Mingrc indies piehe ingenuoj fays Tacitus, ann* lib. xxi?« 
pap.?. JSccNOTE [X]. 

n VertM is ufed by RowAv writ^nra as a word equivalent tofcurra% 
on account pf the petulance aad pipudence of thofe flaves. Mart* 
lib. i. ep. 42. Horace alfo mentiona the v^rns f99cae€$\ and 
Peteonius, cap. z^^vfr^ulff ttrifimiai* SehbcAi ^ir /iwirf. cap* 
J. vernularumlicetUia* 

% It is computed in the Wist InDtBs, that a AocK of flaves. 
grow vorfe five per unU evt ry year» luilcfs new flaves. be bou|{ht 
to recruit them* T^ey art not able to %t€^ up their mnaber, even 
Ifl thpiJB Wfirfp cmmtficfiL wjb^ doitha 9^ pforiGoasm fb eafiy 

. _ got; 
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Atticus is much praifed by his hiftorian, for the 
eare which he took in recruiting his family from the 
flaves bom in it ^ : May we not thence infer, that 
this praAice was not then very common ? 

Tlie names of flaves in the Greek comedies, Strus, 
Mtsus, Geta, Thrax, Davus, Lydus, Phryx, 
^c. afford a prefumption, that, at Athens at leail, 
moft of the flaves were imported from foreign coun« 
tries. The Athenians, fays Straboj, gave to 
their flaves, either the names of the nations whence 
they were bought, as Lyous, Syrus; or the names 
that were moft common among thofe nations, as ' 
Manes or Midas to a Phrygian, Tibias to a Pa- 

PHLAGONIAN. 

Demosthenes, having mentioned a law which 
forbad any man to ftrike the flave of another, praifes 
the humanity of this law ; and adds, that, if the bar- 
barians, from whom the flaves were bought, had 
information that their countrymen met with fuch 
gentle treatment, they would entertain a great efteem 
to the Athenians J, IsogRates too H infinuates, 
that the flave$ of the Greeks were generally or very 
commonly barbarians. Aristotle in his Politics^ 
plainly fuppofes, that a flave is always a foreigner. 
The ancient comic writers reprefented the flaves as 
fpeaking a barbarous language ^. Thiy was an imita-t 
tion of nature, 

I It 

got. How much more muft thh happen in European countries^ 
and in or near great cities ? I fhall add, that, from the experience 
of our planters, flavery is as little advantageous to the mafter as to 
the (lave^ wherever hired fervants can be procured. A man is obliged 
to cloath and feed his (lave; and he does no more for his fenrant : 
The price of the iirft purchafe iS| therefore, fo much lofs to him s 
not to mention y that the fear of pnnifhment will aever draw fo much 
labour from a flave, as the dread of being turned off, and not 
getting another fervice, will from a free-man. 

♦ Corn. N£P0s«nvita Attici. Wc may remark, that Attn 
cu8*s eftate lay chie6y in Epirus ; which, being a remote, d<^ 
folate place,^ would render it profitable for him to rear (laves there* 

f Lib. vii. ^ Im Midiam, p. 221. ex edit. Aldi. 

II Panegyr. § Lib. vii, cap. lo. fub fin. 

f Aristoph. Equites, 1. 17. The ancient fchoUaft rcmarkt 
on ipispalFage fiagCagt^tt »( Sux^ 
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It is well known that Demosthenes^^ in his non- 
age, had been defrauded of a large fortune by las 
tutors, and that afterwards he recovered, by a pro- 
fecution at law, the value of his patrimony. His 
orations, on that occafion, ftill remain, and contain 
an exa<^ detail of .the whole fubftance left by his 
father*, in money, merchandife, houfes, and flaves^ 
together with the value of each particular. Among 
the reft were 52 flaves, handicraftfmen, namely, 32 
fword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers f; all males; 
not a word of any wives, children, or femily, which 
they certainly would have had, had it been a com^ 
mon practice at Athens to breed from the flaves: 
And the value of the whole muft have much de* 
pended on that circumftance. No female flaves are 
even fo much as mentioned, except fome houfe-maidsy 
who belonged to his mother. This argument has 
great force, if it be not altogether conclufive. 

Confider this pafTagc of Plutarch:]:, fpeaking of 
the Elder Cato* *' He had a great nimiber of 
flaves, whom he took care to buy at the fales of 
prifoners of war ; and he chofe them young, that 
they might eafily be accuftoined to any diet or 
manner of life, and be inftrufted in any bufinefs 
or labour, as men teach any thing to yoimg dogs 
or horfes.— And efteeming love the chief fource of 
all diforders, he allowed the male flaves to have a 
commerce with the female in his family, upon 
paying a certain fum for this privilege : But he 
ftriaiy prohibited all intrigues out of his fiumly.** 
Are there any fymptoms in this narration of that caie 
which is fuppofed in the ancients, of the marriage 
and propagation of their flaves? If that was a com* 
mon pradice, founded on general intereft, it would 
furely have been embraced by Cato^ who was a 
great ceconomift, and lived in times when the sm* 

cient 

^ In Amfbohm wM. u 

f KXifwrciei, makers of thofe bedi which the ancicntt bf upon at 
flieab. 
X la fita Catovii. 
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cient frugality and fimplicity of mamieK Wef e (Ull 
in credit and reputation. 

It is exprefsly remarked by the writers of the Ro^ 
MAN law, that fcarcelj any ever purchafe fiaves t¥itb 
a view of breeding from them *. 

CXir lackies and hotife-maids, 1 own, do not ferve 
much to multiply their fpecies: Btit the ancients,- 
befide^. thofe who attend^ on theit p^rfon, had al^ 
moll all their labour performed, and eten manufkc-< 
tures executed, by flaves, who lived, many of tbem^ 
in their family ; and fome great men poflefTed to <hd 
number of 10,000. If there be any fufpici(Hi, thCTc- 
fore, that this inflitution was unfavoilrable to profm^ 
gation (and the fame reafon, at kafl in part, hems 
with regard to ancient (laves aa modem fervants)^ 
how deftrudiive mufl flavery have proved? 

Hift<^ mentions a Roma^^ nobleman, who had 
400 flaves under the fame roof with him: ^md hstvm^ 
been afTaffinated at home by the furious revenger of 
one of them, the law was executed with rigour, and all 
without exception Were put to deafhf. Many other 
Roman noblemen had families equally, or more nu- 
merous j and I believe every one win allow, that 
this would fcarcely be prafticable, Were we to fbp- 
nofe all the flaves married, and the females to be 
TCcedersJ, 

So eariy as the poet Hesiod§, married flaves^ 
whether male or female. Were efteemed inconvenient. 
How much more, where families had encrcafed to 
fuch an enormous fize as in Rome, and whiere the 
ancient fimplicity of manners was baniflied frbfti all 
ranks of people? 

• Sec NOTE ifY]. 

•f Tacit, a^n, lib. xiv. cap. 43. 

% The flaves in the great houles had little room* afiigned thenii^ 
cadied cella. Whence the name of cell was transferred to the 
fnonks room in a convent. See farther on'thU head^ Jo ST. Li^- 
^lUSy Satuk-B. L 'cap» 14. Thofe form ftrong prefiMpaptio&i igaioft 
the marriage and propagation of the family flaves. * • 

§ Opera et Dies^Ub. ii. 1. 24. alfo L 220. . ^ 
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Xenofhok in his Oeccmomics, where he gives 
diredions for the management of a farm, recommends 
a ftrid care and attention of laying the male and the 
female flaves at a diftance from each other. He 
feems not to fuppofe that they are ever married. 
The only flaves among the Grjulks that appear to 
have continued their own race, were the Helotei^^ 
who had -houfes apart, and were more th<e flafves of 
the public than of individuals^. 

The £ane author f teUs us, that Nicias's over* 
feer, by agreement with his mafter, was obliged 16 
pay him an obolus a day for each Ibve; befides 
maintaining them^ and keeping- up the number. 
Had the ancient flaves been all breeders, this lail 
circumftance of the contract had been fuperfluous. 

The ancients talk fo frequently of a fixed, ftated 
portion of provifions aflSgned to each flavef^ that 
we are naturally led to conclude, that flaves lived 
almoft all Angle, and received that portion as a kind 
of board-wages. 

The practice, indeed, of marrying flefves feems not 
to have been very common, even among the country 
labourers, where it is more naturally to be expefted* 
Cato 11^ enumerating the flaves reqrrifite to labour a 
vineyard of a hundred acres, makes them amount to 
15 ; the overfeet and his wife, mttkus and vii/iVa, and 
13 male flaves } for an otive plantation of 240 acres, 
the overieer and his wife, and 11 maleflafves; and fo 
in prc^prtion to » greater or lefs plantation^ or vine- 
yard. 

yAkRQ§, quoting this pafiageof Cato, afiows his 
computatioH- to be juft in every re^e^l, extjept the 
laft. Fx)r as it is requtfitei feys he^ to have an oter- 
feer and his wife,, whether the vineyard or piaHtadbit 

•be 

* ■• • • , 

♦ Stjl ABO, lib. vin. ' . ^ De rMionc rediftiitm. 

% See Cato de re ruflicsi cap. 56. Donatus in Phormipo^ L 1.9^ 
SENECA epift. 8a. - ." . . .- 

|: I>» rr rii A. cif. f 0| lib 
$ Lib. i. cap. 18. 
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be great or finally this muft alter the exaAnefi of the 
proportion. Had Cato's computation been erro- 
neous in any other refped, it had certainly been cor- 
refted by Varro, who feems fbnd of di^rovering fo 
trivial an error. 

The fame author* as well as Columella f» re* 
commends it as requifite to give a wife to the over- 
feer, in order to attach him the more ftrongly to his 
mailer's fervice. This was thereforeoi peculiar in- 
dulgence granted to a Have, in whom fo great con- 
fidence was repofed. 

In the fame place^ Varro mentions it as an ufe^ 
ful precaution, not to buy too many flaves from the 
fame nation, left they beget fadions and feditions in 
the family: A prefumption, that in Italy, the 
greater part, even of the country labouring flaves 
(for he fpeaks of no other% were bought from the 
remoter provinces. All the world knows, that the 
family flaves in Rome, who were inftruments d[ 
(how and luxury, were commonly imported from 
the eaft. Hoc pro/ecere, fays Pliny, fpeaking of the 
jealous care of mafters, mancipiorum legiones^ et in 
domo turba externa^ acfervorum quoque caufa nomen^ 
clator adbihendus \ 

It is indeed recommended by Varro |[, to propa- 
gate yoimg fhepherds in the family from the old 
ones. For as grazing farms were commonly in re- 
mote and cheap places, and each fliepherd lived in a 
cottage apart, his marria^ and encreafe were not 
liable to the (ame inconveniences as in dearer places, 
and where many fervants lived in the family ; which 
was univerfally the cafe in fuch of the Roman farms 
as produced wine or com. If we confider this ex-* 
ceptioh with regard to fliephetds, and weigh the 
reafons of it, it will ferve for a ftrong confirmation 
of all our foregoing fuipicions §• 

Co- 

* Lib. 1. cap. 17* f Lib i. cap. i8. 

X Lib. zuiii* cap. I. So likewifc Tacitus, mmal, lib. xif. c^ 

■• 

II Lib. ii. cap. to. 

^ Pafioni duri| eft hie filiuf, illcbubul^. Jv?iii. (at. is. 151 
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CotUMELLA *, I o^iiy advifesthe mailer to give a 
reward, and even liberty to a female flave, tliat had 
reared him above three children: A proof, that 
fometimes the ancients propagated from their flaves ; 
which, indeed, cannot be denied. Were it other- 
wife, the pra6tice of flavery being fo common in an- 
tiquity, muft have been deft ruiftive to a degree which 
no expedient could repair. All I pretend to infer 
from thefe reafonings is, that flavery is in general 
difadvantageous both to the happinefs and populouf- 
nefs of mankind, and that its place is much better 
fupplied by the pradtice of hired fervants. 

The laws, or as fome writers calls them, the fedi- 
tions of the Gracchi, were occafioned by their ob- 
ferving the €ncreafe of flaves all over Italy, and the 
diminution of free citizens. Appianj afcribes this 
encreafe to the propagation of the flaves : Plutarch J 
to the purchafing of barbarians, who were chained 
and imprifoned fiafSaf mol Ita/noimf lot ||. It is to be pre- 
fumed that both caules concurred. 

Sicily, fays Florus§, was full o? ergajiula^ and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and 
Athenio excited the fervile war, by breaking up 
thefe monftrous prifons, and giving liberty to 60,000 
flaves. The younger Pompey augmented his army 
in Spain by the fame expedient^. If the country 

Vol. I. X labourers, 

* Xfib. i. c;)p. 8. f Dc bcL civ. lib. i. 

% In vita Tib. & C. Gracchi. 

II To the fame purpofc is that paflage of the elder Seneca, ex 
controverfia 5. lib. v. ** Arata quondam populls riira, (ingulorum 
ergaftulorum funt ; latiufque nunc villici, quam olim reges, im'pe- 
rant. At nunc eadem,*' fays Pliny, ** vindi pedes, .damnatse 
manus infcripti vultus exercent.'^ Lib. xviii. cap. 3. S6 alfo 
Martial. 

•• Et fonct innumcra compedc Tliufciia ager.'* Lib. ix.cp. 23. 
And Lucan. " Turn longos jungere fines 
Agrorum, et quondam duro fulcata Camillxf 
Vomere el antiquas Curiorum pafla iigonesy 
Xtongafub ignotis extenders rura colonis." Lib. i. , 

" VinAo foffore iolunlur 
Hefperiac fegctes— -" Lib. viz. 

i Lib. ill. cap. 19. ^ Id. lib. iv.cap. 8. 
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labourers, throughout the Roman empire, were fo 
generally in this lituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoffible to find fisparate lodgings for the families 
of the city fervants,how unfavourable to propagation, 
as well as to humanity, muil the inftitution of do» 
meftic flavcry be efteemed ? 

Constantinople, at prefent, requires tfae&ne 
recruits of flaves from all the provinces that Robie 
did of old ; and thefe provinces are of confequence 
far from being populous. 

Egypt, according to Monf. Maillet, fends con- 
tinual colonies of black flaves to the other parts of 
the Turkish empire; and receives annually an 
equal return of white: The one brought firom the 
inland parts of Africa ; the other from Mingrelia, 
CiRCASSiA, and Tartary. 

Our modern convents are, no doubt, bad inftitu* 
tions : But there is reafon to fufpeft, that anciently 
every great family in Italy, and probably in other 
parts of the world, was a fpecies of convent.. And 
though we have reafon to condemn all thofe popilh 
inftitutions as nurleries of fuperllition, burthenfome 
to the public, and oppreffive to the poor priibners, 
male as weU as female ; yet may it be queftioned 
whether they be fb deftru&ive to the populouihefs of a 
ftate as is commonly imagined. Were the land which 
belongs to a convent beftowed on a nobleman, he 
would ^nd its revenue on dogs, horfes, grooms^ 
footmen, cooks, and houfe-maids; and his family 
would not fumifh many more citi^eiis than the con- 
vent. 

The common reaibn why any parent thrufts his 
daughters into nunneries, is, that he may not be over- 
burthened with too numerous a family; but the 
ancients had a method almoft as innocent, and more 
effeaual to that purpofe, to wit, expofing their chil- 
dren in early infancy. This praftice was very com- 
moni and is not fpoken of by any author of thofe 

times 
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times wifli the horror it deferves, or fcarcely * tveti 
with difapprobatioxi. Plutarch, the humane, good^* 
satured PlutargrI , mentions it as a merit in At* 
TALUS, king of PEkOAMUS, that he murdered^ or, if 
you will, expofed all his own children, in order to 
leave his crown to the fon of his brother EuMsnxs ; 
fignalizing in this manner his gratitude and afiedioh 
to £uM£N£^, who had left him his heir preferably, 
to that fon. It was Solon, the moft celebrated of 
the fages of Greece, that gave parents perfniffion by 
law to kill their children |. 

Shall we tbeti allow theie two circumftances to^ 
tompen&te each other, to wit, monailic tows, and 
the expofihg of children, and to( be tmfkvourable, ia 
equal degrees^ to the propagation of mankind? I 
doubt the advantage is here on the fidi of antiquity; 
Perhaps, by an odd conne£tioh of 6au&s/ th^ barba- 
rous pra&ice of the ancients might rather render 
thoie times more populous. By removing the ter- 
rors of too numerous a fiunily it would engage many 
people in xnarrin^ ; and fuch is the force of natural 
affedion, that veiy few^ in comparifon, woidd have 
refolution enough, when it came to the pufh; to car- 
xy into execution thfeir former intentions. 

China,' the only country whete this pradice of 
expofing children prevails at prefent^ is the moil 
populous country we know of; and ev'ery man is 
married before he is twenty. Such early marriages 
could fcarcely be general, had not men tbt profped 
of fo eaiy a method of getting rid of their children. 
I own, thaty Plutarch fpeaks of it as a very gene- 
ral maxim of the poor to expofe their children; and 
Us the rich were then averfe to iuarriage, on account 
of the courtfhip they met Widi firom thofe who ex- 

Z a peded 

* Tacitos blaihes It. De tilorib. Getm. 

ffDe fraterno amore. Sinbca Mo approTct of tht mfoing 
of fickly infirm children. De in, lib. i/cap. Xfi 

% SiXT. £mp. lib. iiL csph 14. 
^ fl De amore 
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pedled lejgacies from tliem, the public imxfl. baivew 
been in a bad iituation between them*". 

Of all fciences there is none» where firfl appeal^ 
imced are more deceitful than in politics. Hofpitals. 
tor foundlings feem favourable to the encreafe of 
numbers; and perhaps may be fo, when kept under 
proper veftrii^ons. But whein they open the door 
to- every one^ without diilindion> they have proba- 
bly a contrary eficci:, and are pernicious to tine itate. 
It is computed, that every ninth child born at Paris- 
Is fent to the hofpitalj though it feems certain, ac- 
cording to the common courfe. of human affairs, that 
it is not a hundredth child whofe parents are alto- 
gether incapacitated to rear and educate him. The 
j^reat difference for health, induftry, and morals, 
between an education in an hofpital and that in a pri- 
vate family, fhould induce us not to make the en- 
trance into the former too ealy and engaging. To 
kill one's own child is fliocking to nature, and mufl 
therefore be fomewhat unufual; but to turn over the 
care of him up6i> others, is very tempting, to the na- 
tural indolenoe of manlund. 

Having confiderad the domeftic life and manners- 
of the ancients, compared to thofe of the moderns j. 
where, in the main, we feem rather fuperior, fo far 
as the prefent queftion is concerned; we fhall now 
examine the political cuftoms and inflitutions of both 
ages, and weigh their influence in retarding or for- 
warding the propagation of mankind. 

Before the encreafe of the R(.man power, or ra- 
ther till its full eftablifhment, almoft all the nations 
which are the fcene of ancient hiftopy, were divided 
into (hiall territories or petty commonwealths, where 
of courfe a great equality of fortime. prevailed^ and 
the center of the government was always very near 
its frontiers. 

This was the Iituation of affairs not only in GREEcr. 
and Italy, but alfo rn Spain, Gau^, Germany, 

♦ See NOTE [Z]. 
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Afric, and a great part of the Leffer Asia : And it 
inuft be owned, that no inftitutibn ■ could be more 
favourable to the propagation of mankind* For, 
though a man of an overgrown fortune, not being 
able to confum6 more than another, muft fliare it 
with thofe who ferve and attend him ; yet their pof- 
fefion being precarious, they have not the fame en- 
couragement to marry, as if each had a finall ibrtune, 
fecure and independent. Enormous cities are, be- 
lides, deftruftive to fociety, beget vice and diforder 
of all kinds, ftarve the remoter provinces, and even 
llarve themfelves, by the prices to which they raifc 
till provifions. Where each man had his little houfe 
and field to himfelf, and each county hsid its capital, 
free and independent; what a happy fituation of 
mankind ! How favourable to induftry and agricul- 
ture; to marriage and propagation! The prolific 
virtue of men, were it to aft in its full extent, without 
that reftraint which poverty and neceffity impofe on 
it, would double the number every generation : And 
nothing furely can give it more liberty, than fuch 
fmall commonwealths, and fuch an equality of for- 
tune among the citizens. All fmall ftates naturally 
produce equality of fortune, becaufe they afford no 
opportunities of great encreafe; b^t fhiall common- 
wealths much more, by that divifion of pow^r and 
authority which is efTential to them. 

When Xenophon* returned after the famous 
expedition with Cyrus, he hired himfelf and 6000 
of the Greeks into the fei'vice of Seuthes, a prince 
of Thrace; and the articles of his agreement were, 
that each foldier fhould receive a daric a months 
'each captain two daricSj and he himfelf, as general, 
four: A regulation of pay whiph would not a little 
furprife our modem officers. 

Demosthenes and ^Eschikes, with eight more, 
were fent ambalTadors to Philip of Macedon, and 
Jtheir appointments for above four months were a 

Z 3 tboufapi 
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thoufand dracbmoff which is lefs than a drachma f» 
(iay for each am1»fladort. But b, drachma a-day, 
nay fometimes two f , was the pay of a common foot* 
foldier. 

A centurion among the Romans had only double 
^':iy to a private man in Polybius^s time|; and we 
accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph legu^ 
iated by that proportion ||. But Mark Anthony 
and the triumvirate gave the centurions five times 
the reward of the other §. So much had the en- 
creafe pf the commonwealth encreafed the inequality 
^mong the citizens^. 

It mufl: be owned, that the fituation of affairs in 
modern times, with |:egard to civil liberty, as well as 
equality of fortune, is not near fo favourable, either 
to the propagation or happinefs of mankind. Europe 
is ihared out moftly into great monarchies ; aiid fuch 
parts of it as are divided into finall territories, are 
commonly governed by abfolute princes, who ruin 
their people by a mimicry of the greater monarchs, 
in the fplendor of their court and number of their 
forces. Swisserland alone and Holland refemble 
the ancient republics ; and though the former is far 
from poffeffing any advantage either of foil, climate, 
or commerce, yet the numbers of people with which 
it abounds, notwithftanding their enlifting themfelves 
into every fervice in Europe, prove fufficiently the 
advantages of their political inftitutions. 

The ancient republics derived their chief or only 
fecurity from the numbers of their citizens. The 
Trachinians having loft great numbers of their peo- 
ple, the remainder, inftead of enriching themfelves by 

the 

* Demo ST. dg/ul/a kg. He calls it a confiderable fum. 

f Thucyd. lib. ill. J Lih. vL cap. 37. 

11 Tit. Li v. lib. xli. cap. 7- 13. &f alihipajim* 

j A p p I A N . De hell, civ, lib. iv. 

<l[ C^sAR gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the 
common foldier^. Dffbelb GalltcOfMh viif. In the Rhodian car- 
id, mentioned afterwards, no didinftion 10 the ranfom was mad^ 
on account of ranl^s iu the armj. 
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tbc inheritance of their fellow-citiMns, applied to 
Sparta, their metropolis, for a new.ftock of inhabi- 
tants. The Spartans immediately coUe&ed t§ii 
thoufand men ; among whom the old citizens divided 
the lands of which the former proprietors had perilh* 
ed*. 

After TiMoLEON had banifhed Djonysius from. 
Syracuse, and had fettled the affairs of Sicily, find- 
ing the cities of Syracuse and Sellinuntium ex- 
tremely depopulated by tyranny, war, and fadion, 
he invited over from Greece fome new inhabitants 
to repeople themj. Immediately forty thoufand men 
(Plutarch t fays fixty thoufand) offered themfelves ; 
and he diftributed fo many lots of land among them, 
to the great fatisfaftion of the ancient inhabitants : A 
proof at once of the maxims of ancient policy, which 
affefted populoufnefs more than riches ; and of the 
good effedls of thefe maxims, in the extreme popu- 
loufnefs of that fmall country Greece, which could 
at once fupply fo great a colony. The cafe was not 
much different with the Romans in early times. He 
is a pernicious citizen, faid M. Curius, who cannot 
be content with feven|| acres. Such ideas of equality 
could not fail of producing great numbers of people^ 

We muft now confidcr what difadvantages the an- 
cients lay under with regard to populoufnefs, and 
what checks they receivied from their political maxims 
and inflitutions. There are commonly compenfations 
in every human condition ; and {though thefe com- 
penfations be not always perfedlly equal, yet they 
ferve, at leafl, to reflrain the prevailing principle. 
To compare them and eflimate their influence, is 
indeed difficult, even where they take place in the 
fame age, and in neighbouring countries : But where 
fever al ages have intervened, and only fcattered lights 
are afforded. us by ancient authors, what can we 
do but amufe by talking pro and con^ on an intere-. 

^ 4 ... fting 

* DioD. Sic.Iib. xii. Thucyd. lib. til. 

t Dioo. Sic. lib* rvi. % In vita Tmoi.^ 

' II Sec NOTE l^^} 
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lling fiibjecl^ and thereby correfting ^ baily and 
violent determinations? 

Firjl^ We may obferve, that the ancient republics 
were ^Imoft in perpetual war ; a natural efTedl of their 
martial fpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual emu- 
lation, and that hatred which generally prevails among 
nations that live in clofe neighbourhood. . Npw, war 
in a fmall ftate is much more dellrudlive than in a 
great one ; both b^caufe all the inhabitants, in the 
former cafe, muft ferve in the armies ; and becaufe the 
whole ftate is frontier, and is all expofed to the in- 
roads of the enemy. 

The maxims of ancient war were much more de- 
ftruftive than thofe of modern ; chiefly by that diftri- 
bution of plunder in which the foldiers were induli- 
ged. The private men in our armies are f^ich a low 
let of people, that we find any abundance, beyond 
their fimple pay, breeds confufion and diforde^: among 
them, and a total dilTplution of difcipline. The very 
wretchednefs and ineann?fs of thofe who $11 tlie 
modem armies, render them lefs deftruftive to the 
countries which tljey invade : One inftance, among 
many, of the deceitfulnefs of firft appearances in aU 
political reafonings *• 

Ancient battles were much more bloody, by the 
very nature of the weapons employed in them. The 
ancients drew up their men i6 or 20, fometimes 50, 
men deep, which made a narrow front j and it was 
not difficult to find a field, in which both armies 
might be marfhalled, and Height engage with each 
other. Even where any body of the troops was kept 
off by hedges, hillocks, woods, or hollow ways, the 
battle was not fo foon decided between the contending 
parties, but that the others had time tQ overcome the 

difficulties 

* The ancient foldiers, being free citizens, above the loweft rank, 
were all married. Our modern foldiers are either forced to \i\^ 
unmarried, or their marriages turn to fmall account towards the in- 
creafe of mankind. A circumftance which ought, perhaps, tybe 
taken into confideration, as of fome coBftquence in favour of the 
ancienti|. 
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difficulties which oppofed them, and take part in the 
.engagement. And as the whole army was thus en- 
gaged, and each man clofely buckled to his antdgonifty 
the battles were commonly very bloody, and great 
flaughter was made on both fides, efpecially on the 
vanquifhed. The long thin lines, required by the 
fire-arms, and the quick decifion of the fray, render 
our modern engagements but partial rencounters ; and 
enable the general, who is foiled in the beginning of 
the day, to draw off the greater part of his army 
found and entires. 

The battles of antiquity, both by their duration 
and their refemblance tofingle combats, were wrought 
up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter ages. 
Nothing could then engage the conlbatants to give 
quarter but the hopes of profit, by making flaves of 
their prifoncrs. In civil war, as we learn from Ta- 
citus *, the battles were the moil bloody, becau& 
the prifoners were not flaves. 

What a ftout refiftance muft be made, where the 
vanquifhed expeded fo hard a fate ! How inveterate 
the rage, where the maxims of war were, in every 
refpeft, fo bloody and fevere ! 

Inftances are frequent, in ancient hiftory, of cities 
befieged, whofe inhabitants, rather than open their 
gates, murdered their wives and children, and ruftied 
themfelves on a voluntary death, fweetened perhaps 
by a little profpeft of revenge upon the enemy. 
Greeks |,* as well as Barbarians, have often been 
wrought up to this degree of ftiry. And the fame 
determined fpirit and cruelty muft, in other inftances 
lefs remarkable, have been deftrudlive to human fo- 
ciety, in thofe petty commonwealths which lived in 
clofe neighbourhood, and were engaged in perpetual 
wars and contention3. 

2 Some- 

♦ Hift. lib. iL cap. 44. 

•f y\8 Abydus, mentioned by Livy, lib. xxxu cap. 17, x8* 
find PoLYB. lib. xvi. As alfo the Xanthuk^, hvtixvim dc belL 
fkfl. lib. IV. 
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ScMnetiines the wars in Greece^ fays Plutarch *| 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and robberies, 
and piracies. Such a method of war mud be more 
deftruftive in finaU ftates, than the bloodieft battles 
gnd fieges. 

By £e laws of the twelve tables, pofleffion during 
two years formed a prefcription for land ; one year 
for moveables * : An indication, that there was not 
in Italy, at that time, much more order, tranquillity, 
and fettled police, than there is at prefent among the 
Tartars. 

The only cartel I remember in ancient hiftory, is 
that between Demstrzus Poliorcetes and theRuo- 
DiANs; when it was agreed, that a free citizen fhould 
be reftored for looo drachmas^ a Have bearing arms 
for 500 f. 

But, fecondly^ It appears that ancient manners were 
more unfavourable than the modern, not only in times 
of war, but alfo in times of peace ; and that too in 
every refpeft, except the love of civil liberty and of 
equality, which is, I own, of confiderable importance. 
To exclude fadtion from a free government, is very 
difficult, if not altogether impracticable; but fuch 
inveterate rage between the factions, and fuch bloody 
maxims, are found, in modem times, amongft reli- 
gious parties alone. In ancient hiftory we may always 
obferve, where one party prevailed, whether the no- 
bles or people (for I can obferve no difference in this 
refped J), that they immediately butchered all of the 
oppofite party who fell into their hands, and banilhed 
fuch as had been fo fortunate as to efcape their fury. 
No form of procefs, no law, no trial, no pardon. A 
fourth, a third, perhaps near half of the city, was 
flaughtered, or expelled, every revolution; and the 

pxiles 

* In vita Arati. 

f Inst. lib. ii. cap. 6. % DiOD« SiCUL: lib. xx. 

II Lysias, who was himfelf of the popular fadion, and very 
narrowly efcaped from the thirty tyrants, fays, that the Democra* 
cy was as violent a government as the Oligarchy, Orat. 24. df 
ftatufopul. 
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rxiles always joined foreign enemies, and did all the 
jnifchief poffible to their fellow-citizens ; till fortune 
put it in their power to take full revenge by a new 
revolution. And as thefe were frequent in fuch vio- 
lent governments, the diforder, diffidence, jealoufy, 
enmity, which mull prevail, are not eafy for us to 
imagine in this age of the world. 

There are only two revolutions I can recoiled in 
ancient hiftory, which pafled without great feverity, 
and great effufion of blood in maflacres and afiaffin^ 
tions, namely, thereftorationof the Athenian Dc* 
mocracy by Thrasybulus, and the fubduing of the 
Roman republic by Cjesar. We learn from ancient 
hiftory, thatTHRASYBULus pafled a general amnefty for 
all paft offences ; and firft introduced that word, as well 
as praftice, into Greece * . It appears, however, front 
many orations of LYSiASf, that the. chief, and evca 
feme of the fubaltem offendersf in the preceding 
tyranny, were tried, and capitally punifhed. And 
as to C -tsar's clemency, though much celebrated, it 
would not gain great applaufe in the prefent age. He 
butchered, forinftance, all Cato^s fenate, when he 
became mafter of Utica t ; and thefe, we may readi* 
ly believe, were not the moft worthlefs of the party. 
All thofe who had borne arms againft that ufurper,t 
were attainted; and, by Hirtius's law, declared in- 
capable of all public offices. 

Thefe people were extremely fond of liberty; but 
feem not to have underftood it very well. When the 
thirty t3rrants firft eftabliftied their dominion at 
Athens, they began with feizing all the fycophant9 
and informers, who had been fo troublefome during 
the Democracy, and puttings them to death by an 
arbritary fentence and execution. Every man, fay$ 
SALLusTl|and Lysias§ w$s rejoiced at tbefe puni/b^ 

merits i 

• Cicero, Philip i. 

f A8 orat. 1 1, contra EftATOsr. orat, I2. contra Agorat. orat* 
15. pro Man TIT H* X Appian. de hi* civ. lib. 11. 

I) S«e Cjes A&*8 fpeech de belL Catil. 
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ments\ not confidering, that liberty was from that 
tnoment annihilated. 

The utmoft energy of the nervous ftyle of Thuct- 
DIDES, and the copioufnefs and exprefiion of the 
<Gr££K language, feem to fink under that hiilorian, 
when he attempts to defcribe the diforders which 
arofe from faftion throughout all the Grecian com- 
nionwealths. You would imagine, that he ftill labours 
with a thought greater than he can find words to com- 
municate. And he concludes his pathetic defcription 
withanobfervation, which is at once refined and folid: 
*' In thefe contefts, " fays he, " thofe who were the 
*^ duUeft, and mod fl:upid, and had the leaft forefight, 
** commonly prevailed. For being confcious of this 
weaknefs, and dreading to be over-reached by 
thofe of greater penetration, they went to work 
haftily, without premeditation, by the fword and 
>* poinard, and thereby got the fl:art of their anta- 
** gonifts, who were forming fine fcbeiiies and projedts 
** for their deftruftioh *.'^ 

Not to mention Di on y s lu s f the eider, who is com- 
puted to have butchered in cool blood above 10,000 
-of his fellow-Gitizens ; or AgathoclksJ, NabisK, 
and others, ftill more bloody than he ; the tranfaftions, 
even in free governments, were extremely violent and 
tieftrudive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants and the 
nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered,. whithout trial, 
about 1200 of the people, and baniihed above the 
half of the citizens that remained §. In Argos, near 
the fame time, the people killed 1200 of the nobles; 
and afterwards their own demagogues, becaufe they 
had refufed to carry their profecutions farther^. The 

people 

the popular afTcmhlics as the only caufc why thcfc illegal punifb- 
mcnts Hiould difpleaie. 

* Lib. iii. f Plut, de virt. l^ fort. Alex. 

X DiOD. Sic. lib. xviii, xix. || Tit. Liv. xxxi. xxxiii. xxxiv. 

j DiOD. Sic. lib. xiv. Isocrates fays there were only 5000 
banifhed. He makes tlie number of thofe killed amount to 1509. 
Areof. .^schines contra Ctesifh. affi^ns precifcly the fame 
J) umber. S E N e c A . (./i^ tran^, anim. cap. v. ] fai j 8 13 000. 
• % DroD. Sic. lib. xv* 
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pefopk alfo in Corcyra killed 1500 of the nobles, 
and banilhed a thoufand*, Thefe numbers will 
appear the more furprifing, if we confider the ex- 
treme fmallnefs of thefe ftates. But all ancient hi- 
ftory is full of fuch inftances f • 

When Alexandfr ordered all the exiles to be 
reftored throughout all the cities, it was found, that 
the whole amounted to 20,00a men} ; the remains 
probably of Itill greater flaughters and malTacres. 
What an aftonifhing multitude in fo narrow a coun- 
try as ancient Grejegje I And what domeftic con- 
fufion, jealoufy, partiality, revenge, hcart-^bumings, 
nrnft tear thofe cities, where fadions were wrought 
up to fuch a degree of fury and defpair ! " 

It would be eafier, fays Isocrates to Philip, t6 
raife an army in Greece at prefent from the vaga- 
bonds than from the cities. 

Even when affairs came not to fiich extremities- 
(which they failed not to do almoft in every city twice 
or thrice every century), property was rendered very 
precarious by the maxims of ancient government. 
Xenophon, in the banquet of Socrates, gives us a 
natural, unaffected defcription of the tyranny of the 
Athi^nian people. " In my poverty," fays Char- 
MiDES, " I am iftuch more happy than I ever was 
" while poffefTed of riches; as much as it is happier 
" to be in fecurity than in terrors, free than a flave^ 
to receive than to pay court, to be trufled than fuf- 
peiled. Formerly I was obliged to carefs every 
informer ; fome impofitionwascontinually laid upon 
me ; and it was never allowed me to tFavel, or be 
abfeM from the city. At prefent, when I am poor^ 

I look big, and threaten otliers. The rich are afraid 
of me, and fhow every kind of civility and refpeft y 
and I am become a kind of tyrant in the city ||.'* 
In one ^f the pleadings of Lysias §, the orator very 

. coolly" 

« DiOD. Sic. Ifb. xiil. f Sec NOTE [BB;i. 

X Dioo. Sic. lib. xviii. . < 

II Pag. 885. ex edit. Leunclat. 
f Orat. 29. in Nicom. 
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coolly fpeaks of it, by the bye, as a maxim of tk6 
Athxnian people^ that, whenever they wanted mo* 
ney, they put to death fome of the rich citizens as 
well as ItrangerSy for the iake of the forfeiture* la 
mentioning this, he feems not to have any intentiim 
of blaming them ; ftill leJis of provoking them, who 
>vere his audience and judges. 

Whether a man was a citizen or a firanger among 
that people, it feems indeed requiiite, either that he 
fhould impoveriih himfelf, or diat the people would 
impoverifh him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain* 
The t>rator laft mentioned gives a pleafant account 
of an eftate laid out in the public fervice"*^ ; that is, 
above the third of it in raree-flxows and figured dan-' 
ces. 

I need not infift on the Greek tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed monar^ 
chies, by which moil of the ancient ftates of Greece 
were governed, before the introdudion of republics, 
were very unfettled. Scarcely any city but Athens, 
&ys IsocratilS, could fhow a fuccefiion of kings for 
four or five generations! . 

Befides many other obvious reafons for the infta* 
bility of ancient monarchies, the equal divifion of pro* 
perty among the brothers in private families, muft, 
by a neceiTary coniequencc, contribute to unfettle and 
d^fturb the llate. The univerfal preference given to 
the elder by modern laws, though it encreafes the in- 
equality of fortunes, has, however, this good efieft,- 
that it accuftoms men to tlie fame idea in public fuc- 
ceflion, and cuts off all claim and pretenlion of the 
younger. 

The new fettled colony of Heraclea, falling im- 
mediately into fadion, applied to Sparta, who fent 
Heripidas with full autiiority to quiet their diffen- 
tions. This man, not provoked by any oppolition, 
not inflamed by party rage, knew no better expedient 
2 than 

• See NOTE [CC> 
t Panalli. 
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than immediately putting to death about 500 of the* 
citizens *. A ftrong proof how deeply rooted thefe 
violent maxims of government were throughout all 

Gr££C£. 

If fuch was the difpofition of mens minds among 
that refined people, what may be expeded in the 
commonwealths of Italy, Afric, Spain, and Gaul, 
which were denominated barbarous ? Why otherwife 
did the Grejeks fo much value themfelves on their 
humanity, gentlenefs, and moderation, above all other 
nations? This reafoningfeems very natural; but un- 
kickily the hiilory of the Roman conimon wealth in 
its earlier times, if we give credit to the received ac- 
counts, prefents an oppofite conclufion. No. blood 
was ever flied in any fedition at Rome, till the mur-> 
der of theGRACCHi, Dionysius HALicARNAssiEus|, 
obferving the lingular humanity of the Roman people 
in this particular, makes ufe of it as ah argument, that 
they were originally of Grecian extraction: whence 
we may conclude, that the fadions and revolutions 
in the barbarous republics were ufually more violent 
than even thofe of Greece above mentioned. 

If the Romans were fo late in coming to blows^ 
they made ample compenfation after they had once 
entered upon the bloody fcene ; and Appi an's hiftory 
of their civil wars contains the moft frightful piifture 
of maflacres, profcriptions, and forfeitures, that ever 
was prefented to the world. What pleafes moft in 
that hiftorian, is, that he feems to feel a proper re^ 
fentment of theie barbarous proceedix^; and talks 
Hot with that provoking coolnefs and indiflference, 
which cuftom had produced in many of the Greek 
ftiftorianst. 

The maxims of ancient politics contain, in general, 
fo little humanity and moderation, that it feems fu-' 
perfluous to give any particular reafon for the ads of 

violence 

* DioD. Sic. lib. XIX. 

f Lib. I. 

t Sec NOTE [DDJ. 
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violence committed at any particular period* Yet I 
cannot forbear obferving,. that the laws, in the later 
period of thcRoMANiCommonwcalth, were fo abfurdly 
contrived, that they obliged the heads of parties to 
have recourfe to thefe extremities. All capital pu- 
nifhitients were aboliflied: However criminal, or, 
what is more, however dangerous, any citizen might 
be, he could not regularly be punillied otherwife than 
by baniihment: And it became neceflUry, in the re- 
volutions of party, to draw the fword of private ven- 
geance ; nor was it eafy, when laws were once vio- 
lated, to fet bounds to tliefe fanguinary proeeedings* 
Hi^d Brutus himfelf prevailed over the triumviratef 
could he, in common prudence, have allowed Ogta- 
vius and Anthony to Ixve^ and have contented him- 
felf with baniftiing them to Rhodes or Marseilles^ 
wiiere they might ftill have plotted new commotions 
and rebellions ? His executing G, Antonius, brother 
to the triumvir, fliows evidently his fenfe of the mat- 
ter. Did not Cicero, with the approbation of all the 
wife and virtuous of Rome, arbitrarily put to death' 
Cataline*s accomplices, contrary to law, and with-^ 
out any trial or form of procefs? and if he moderated 
his executions, did it not proceed, either from the 
clemency of his temper, or the conjundures of the 
times? A wretched fecurity in. a government which 
pretends to laws and liberty I 

Thus one extreme produces another. In the fame 
manner as excellive feverity in the laws is apt to be- 
get great relaxation in their execution; fo their ex- 
cellive lenity naturally produces cruelty and barbarity^ 
It is dangerous to force us, in any cafe, to pafs their 
facred boundaries. 

One general caufe of the diforders, fo frequent in 
aU ancient governments, feems to have confifted in 
the great difficulty of eftablifliing any Ariftocracy in 
thofe ages, and the perpetual difcontents andfeditions 
ci the people, whenever even the mcaneft and moll 
beggarly were excluded from the legillature, and from 

public 
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{public offices. The very quatlity ai freemen gave 
fuch a rank, being oppof^ tQ that of flave, that it 
Icemed to intitle the poffeflbr to eyety power and 
privilege of the commonwealth, Solon^S"^ laws ex- 
cluded no freeman from vot^s or eledions, but con- 
fined fome magiftracies to a particular cenfus; yet 
were the people never fatisfied till thofe laws were 
repealed* By the treaty with ANxiPATSRf , no Athe- 
nian was allowed a vote whofe cenfus wa^ lefs thari 
2.000 drachmas (about 60 /. Sterling). And though 
fuch a government would to us appear fufficiently 
democraticalj it was fo difagreeable to that people; 
that above two-thirds of them immediately left their 
country:!:. CassanpiIi redufced that cenfus to the 
half |[; yet ftill the government wai corifidered as aii 
oligarchical tyranny, and the ejflfefl: of foreign vio* 
Icnce. 

Servius TuLtius's J laws feeiri equal and reafon- 
able, by fixing the power in proportion to the pro- 
perty : Yet the Rokan people could never be brought 
ijuietly to fubmit to them. 

In thofe days there was no ittedium between a fe- 
vere, jealous Ariftocfacy, ruling 6ver difctxntented 
fubjeds ; and ^ turbulent^ faftious; tyrannical Demo- 
cracy* At preferitj there is not one republic in Eu- 
rope, from one extremity of it to the other, that \i 
riot reniarkable for juftice, lenity, arid ff ability, equal 
to, or even beyond Marseilles, Rhodes, or the melt 
celebrated in antiquity, Almoft ail of theni are well- 
tempered Ariftocracies; 

Biit, thirdly i There are taitif 6tH6t circumftances^" 
in which ancient natioris feem inferior to the modern, 
both for "the Kappinefs arid eiicreaife of mankind. 
Ttade, riianufadtureis, induftry, were fio where, in 
fornier ages, fo flourilhirig as they are at prefent in 
Europe. The onl^ garb of the aricients, both fo^ 
males and females, feems to have been a kind of flan- 

Voi, !• A a nel 

* Pluta&chus in vita Solon* f Diod. Sic. lib. xviii. 
X Id. ibid. |[ Id. ibid. ^ Tit. Lxv. Hb. i, c^f* 4|o 
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nel which they wore commonly white or grey, and 
which they fcoured as often as it became dirty. Tyre, 
which carried on, after Carthage, the greateft com-i- 
merce of any city in the Mediterranean, before it 
was deilroyed by Alexander, was no mighty city, 
if we credit Arrian's account of its inhabitants*. 
Atheni» is commonly fuppofed to have been a tra- 
ding city ; but it was as populous before the Median 
war as at any time after it, according to Herodo- 
tus t ; yet its commerce, at that time, was fi> incon- 
iiderable, that, as the fame hiilorian obferves|, even 
the neighbouring coaftd of Asia were as litde fre* 
quented by the Greeks as the pillars of Hercules: 
For beyond thefe he conceived nothing. 

Great intereft of money, and great profits of trade, 
are an infallible indication, that induftry and com- 
merce are but in their infancy. We read in Ltsi- 
AS II of loo per cent, profit made on a cargo of two 
talents, fent to no greater diftance than from Athens 
to the Adriatic: Nor is this mentioned ad an in« 
ftance of extraordinary profit. Antidorus, fays 
D£MosTH£N£s§, paid three talents and a half for a 
houfe which he let at a talent a-year: And the ora* 
tor blames his own tutors for not employing his mo- 
ney to like advantage. My fortune, fays he, in eleven 
years minority, ought to have been tripled. The 
value of 20 of the llaves left by his father, he com- 
putes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their la- 
bour at 12 5r. The mod moderate interefl at Athens 
(for there was higher ** often paid), was twelve per 
cent. If and that paid monthly. Not to infifl upon 

the 

* Lib. 11. There were 8000 killed during the ficgc; and the 
captives amounted to 30,000. Diodorus Siculus, lib xvii. fays 
only 13,000: But he accounts for this fmall number, by faying 
that the Tyrians had fent away befoie hand part of their wivc» 
and children to Carthage. 

f Lib. V. he makes the number of the citizens amount to 30,006- 

X lb. V, II Orat^ 33. adver/l Di AG it. 

§ Cohtra Aphob. p. 25. ex edit, Aldi. 

f Id. p. 19. ** Id ibid. 

It Id. ibid* and ^Eschines cofitra Ctesiph. 
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the high intereft to which the vaft fums dillributed 
in eleftions had raifed money * at Rome/ we find, 
that Vbrres, before that fadious period, itated 24 
per cent, for money which he left in the hands of the 
publicans; and though Cicero exclaims againft this 
article, it is not on account of the extravagant ufury ; 
.but becaufe it had never been cuftomary to ftate any 
intereft on fuch occafionsf. Intereft, indeed, funk 
at Rome after the fettlement of the empire: But it 
never remained any coniiderable time fo- low as in 
the commercial ftates of modern times {• 

Among the other inconveniences^ which the Athe- 
KiANs felt from the fortifying of Dacelia by the 
Lacedemonians, it is reprefented by Thugydibes §, 
as one of the moft confiderable, that they could not 
bring over their corn from Eubea by land> pafling 
by Oropus ; but were obliged to embark it, and to 
fail round the promontory.of Sunium. A furprifing 
inftance of the imperfedion of ancient navigation ! 
For the water-carriage is not here above double the 
land. 

I do not remember a paflage in' any ancient 
author, wjiere the growth of a city is afcribed to th6 
eftablilhment of a manufadure. The commerce, 
which is ^d to flourifh, is chiefly the exchange of 
thofe commodities for which different foils and cli- 
mates were fuited. The fale of wine and oil into 
Africa, according to DionoRus SiculusH, was the 
foundation of the riches of Agrigentum. The 
fituation of the city of Sybarxs, according to the 
fame author^, was the caufe of its immenfe populoui^ 
nefs ; being built near the two rivers Crathys and 
Stbaris. But thefe two rivers, we may obferve,»are 
not navigable ; and could only produce fome fertile 
vallies, ^r agriculture and tillage; an advantage fo 

A a 2 inconliderable 

f 

• Epiji ad Attic, lib. iv. epifl. 15. 

t Cpntray£tL9L. 9rat. 3. t ^€ Effiiy IV. 

§ Lib.TiL 

II Lib. siii« f Lib. 
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inconfiderable, that a modern writer ^^(^ould fcarcel)^ 
have taken notice of it. 

The barbarity of the ancient tyrants, together 
with the extreme love of liberty, which animated 
thofe ages, muft have baniflied every merchant and 
manufadurer, and have quite depopulated the ftate^ 
had it fubfifted upon induftry and commerce. Whik 
the cruel and fufpicious Dionysius was carrying on 
his butcheries, who, that was not detained by his 
landed property, and could have carried with him 
any art or (kill to procure a fubfiftencc in other 
countries, would have remained expofed to fuch im- 
placable barbarity? The perfecutions of PHiLn^IL 
and Lewis XIV. filled all Europe with the manu- 
fafturers of Flandws and of France. 

I grant, that agriculture is the fpecies of- induftry 
chiefly requifite to the fubfiftence of multitudes : 
and it is poffible, that this induftry may flouriflii 
6ven where manufadures and other arts are unknown 
and neglected. Swisserland is at prefent a re* 
markabie inftance j where we find at once the moft 
ikilful hufl)a:ndmefi, and the moft bungling tradef- 
men, that are to be met with in Europe. That 
agriculture fiouriihed in Greece and Italy, at leaft 
in fome parts of them, and at feme periods, we have 
reafon to prefume: And whether the mechanical 
arts had reached the fame degree of perfeftion, may 
not be efteemed fo material ; efpecially, if we con- 
fider the great equality of riches iti the ancient re- 
publics, where each family was obliged to cultivate^ 
with the greateft care and induftry, its own little 
field, in order to its fubfiftence. 

But is it juft reafoliing, becaiife agiiculture may^ 
in fome inftances, flourSh without trade or manu- 
fadtures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of 
country, and for any great traft of time, it would ^ 
fubfift alone? The moft natural way, furely, of en- 
couraging huft)andry, is, firff to excite other kinds 
of induftry, and thereby afford the labourer a I'eady 

miarket 
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'maiket for his commodities, and a return of fuch 
goods as may contribute to his pleafure and enjoy- 
ment. This method is infallible and univerfal ; an4, 
as it prevails more in modem government than in 
the ancient, it affords a prefumption of the fuperior 
pojpuloufnefs of the former. 

Every man, fays Xe nophon *, may be a former : No 
art or Ikill is requifite: All confifts in induftry, and 
in attention. to the execution., A ftrong proof, as 
Columella hints, that agriculture was but little 
known in the age of Xe n ophon. 

All our later improvements and refinements, have 
they done nothing towards the eafy fubfiftence of 
men, and confequently towards their propagation 
and encreafe? Our fuperior (kill in mechanics; the 
difcovery of new worlds, by which commerce has 
been fo much enlarged ; the eftablifhment of pofts ; 
and the ufe of bills of exchange: Thefe feem all ex- 
tremely ufeful to the encouragement of art, induftry^ 
and populoufnefs. Were we to ftrike off thefe, what 
a check fhould we give to every kind of bufinefs and 
labour, and what multitudes of families would imme- 
diately perifh from want and hunger ? And it fecms 
not probable, that we could fupply the place of thefe 
new inventions by any other regulation or inftitu- 
tion. 

Have we reafon to think, that the police t)f ancient 
dates was any wife comparable to that of modern, 
or that men had tlien equal fecurity, Either at home, 
or in their journeys by land or water ? I queftion 
not, but every impartial examiner would give us the 
preference in this particular f . 

Thus, upon comparing the whole, itfeems impof- 

fible to affign any juft reafon, why the world fhould 

have been more populous in ancient than in modem 

times. The equality of property among the ancients, 

liberty, and the fmall divifions of their ftates, were 

indeed circumflances favourable to the prop^atipn 

A a 3 of 
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of mankind : But their wars were more bloody and 
defbrudive, their governments more factious and ua- 
fettled, commerce and manufactures more feeble and 
languifhing, and the general police more loofe and 
irregular. Thefe latter difadvantages feem to form 
d fufficient counterbalance to the former advantages^; 
and rather favour the oppofite opinion to that which 
commonly prevails with regard to this fubjedt. 

But there is no reafoning, it may be faid, agfunft 
matter of fad. If it appear, that the world was 
then mote populous than at prefent, we may be af- 
fured, that our conjectures ar^ falfe, and that we have 
everlooked fome material circumftanoe in the com*- 
parifon. This I readily own: All oi^r preceding 
reafonings, I acknowledge to be meye' trifling, ox, at 
leaft, fmall (kirmifhes and frivolous rencounters, 
which decide nothing. But unluckily the maiu 
combat, where we compare fafts, caimot be render* 
ed much more decifive. The fafts delivered by aiv 
cient authors, are either fo i^ncertain or fo imperfedl, 
as to afford us nothing pofitive in this matter. How 
indeed could ^t be othcrwife? The very fads which 
we mud oppofe to them, in computing the populouf* 
nefs of modern ftates, are fair froni being either cer- 
tain or complete. Many grounds of calculation prcv 
ceeded on by celebrated writers, are little better tha^i 
thofe of the Emperor Heliogabalus, who formed 
an eftimate of the immenfe greatnefe of Rome, from 
ten thoufand pound weight of cobwebs .which had 
been found in that city ^. 

It is to be remarked, that aU kjads of numbers arf 
uncertain in ancient manufcripts, and have been fub- 
jeft to much greater corruptions than any other part 
of the text ; and that for an obviqus reafon. Any 
alteration, in other places, commonly affects the 
fenfe or grammar, and is more readily perceived by 
the reader and tranfcribcr. 

Few enumerations of inhabitants have been mad? 

of 

* J£hii Lamprid. //y vita Heliogab. cap. 26. 
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^f any traft of country by any ancient author of 
good authority, fo as to afford us a large enough view 
for comparifon. 

It is probable, that there was formerly a good 
foundation for the number of citizens affigned to any 
free city ; becaufe they entered for a fhare i;j the 
government; and there were exadt regifters kept of 
them. But as the number of flaves is feldom men- 
tioned, this leaves us in as great uncertainty as ever, 
with regard to the populoufnefs even of fingle cities. 

The firft page of Thug yd ides is, in my opinion, 
the commencement of real hiftory. All preceding 
narrations are fo intermixed with fable, that philo^ 
fophers ought to abandon them, in a great mcafurc, 
to the embellifhment of poets and orators*. 

With regard to remote times, the numbers of peo- 
ple affigned are often ridiculous, and lofe all credit 
and authority. The free citizens of Sybaris, able 
to bear arms, and aftually ^rawn out in battle, were 
300,000, They encountered at Siagra with 100,000 
citizens of Crotona, another Gre^k city contigu- 
ous to them; and were defeated. This is Diodorus 
SicuLUs'sf account, and is very ferioufly infilled on 
by that hiftorian. Strabo J alfo mentions the fame 
number of Sybarites* 

Diodorus Siculus ||, enumerating the inhabitants 
of Agrigentum, when it was deftroyed by the Car- 
thaginians, fays, that they amounted to 20,000 
citizens, 200,000 ftrangers, befides flaves, who in fo 
' opulent a city as he reprefents it, would probably be, 
at lead, as numerous. We muft remark, that the 
women and the children are not included ; and that 
therefore, upon the whole, this city muft have con- 
tained near two millions of inhabitants §. And what 
was the reafon of fo immenfe an encreafel They 

A a 4 were 

* Sfc NOTE [EE]. 

t Lib. xii. i Lib. vi. || Lib. xiii. 

$ Diogenes Laertius {in vita EMrElk)CLis) fays, that 
Ag&igbntum contaiued only 8oO|000 tnbBbiUnts. 
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Tvere induftrious in cultivating the neighbouring 
fields, not exceeding^ fmall English country; and 
yhcy traded with their wine and oil to Africa, which^ 
at that time, produced none of thefe conunodities. 

Ptolemy, fays Thiocritu3% commands 33,339 
cities. I fuppofe the iingularity of the number was 
ithe reafon of ailigning it. DiOBokus SicuLUsf aC 
figns three millions of inhabitants to ^gybt, a finall 
number : But then he makes the number of cities 
amount to 18,000: An evident contradiifUpn. 

He fays J, the people ^yere formerly f^ven mil- 
lions. Thus remote times are always nioft envied 
and admired. 

That Xerxf.s's army was extremely numerous, I 
can readily believe ; both from the great extent of 
his empire, and from the pradljce among the eaftern 
nations, of encumbering their camp with a fuperflu- 
ous multitude: But will any rational man cite He- 
RODOTUs's wonderful narrations as an authority? 
There is fomething very rational, 1 own, in Lysias's jj 
argument upon this fubjed. Had not Xerxes's ar- 
my been incredibly numerous, fays he, he had ne^ 
made a bridge over the Hellespont: It had been 
. much eafier to have tranfported his men over fo fhort 
a paflTagc, with the numerous ihipping of which he 
was mafter. 

PoLYBius§ fays, that the Romans, between the 
firft and fccond Punic wars, being threatened with 
an invalion from the Gauls, muftercd all their own 
forces, and thofe of their allies, and found them a- 
mount to fcven hundred thoufand men able to bear 
arms: A great number furely, and which wh^n join- 
ed to the flaves, is probably not lefs, if not rather 
more, than that extent of country affords at prefentf. 

The 

* Idyll. 17. t Lib.i. I Idyll. 17. 

II Orat.funehris. § Lib. ii. 

^ The country that fupplicd this number, was not above a third 
of Italy, viz. the Pope'* dominions, Tuscany, and a part of th^ 
kingdom of Naples; But perhaps in thofe early tjmcs th^re were 
very few flaves, -except is K,omb or the great cities. 
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The enumeration too, feems to bave beeo midie 'widi 
jComd exadii^fsi and FoLYSii^i& ghres us di€ detail of 
the particula^ns. Sut might not the number be xnag^* 
jiifi^d, ijci order to encourage the people? 

D I OBORus 'Sic ulvs^ makes the iame emuneratioQ 
amount to near a miUion. Theie variations aic 
fufpicious. He plainly too fuppofes, that Italy ia 
pis time- was not fo populous: Anothedr fufpicious 
circumftance. For who can bdieTC, that the iriha* 
]>itants of that countiT* dlxnfauifhed from the time of 
|he fitft Punic' war to that of the trivmvirates ? 

Jdtius diESAR, accordii^ to APFiAK-f, eneoon^- 
tered four millions -of Gauu, killed onemiliion, aiid 
made another million prifuiaers J, Suppofinig the msm^ 
ber of the eB!kem7'$ army and that of the flain could 
be exa<9:ly aifiigned, which ixerer is poffiblc; hoir . 
could it be known' how often the fame man TetumeA 
into the armies, or how dSiingmih the new &oa 
the tdd levied foldiers? No attention ought evtx 
to be given to fuch loofe, exaggerated calculations ; 
efpeci^y: where, the author does not tell us the mck 
idiums upon which the calculations were founded. 

FaterculusjI makes the niimber of Cauls killefll 
by GiESAs. amount only to ^ao^ooo. A more pro^ 
bable account, and more eafily reconciled to the hj£* 
tory of thefi; wirs given by that conqueror faimfei£ 
in his Commealtaiies^.. The moft bloody of his 
battles were fought againil the ^lvstii and the 

iCjERMANS. 

One would imagine, that every circumftance of 
the hie and %6lions of Diomrsius the elder migbc 
l>e regarded as authentic, and free from all &bu]ous 
exaggeration ; both becauie he lived at a time when 
letters fiounihe4 moi^ in CbiszcEy and becaufe his 

chief 

;• Lib. il. f Cbltica. 

t|: Plutahcii (iff vita Cjcs.) makes the mtmbere tinrt CiBSAa 
ilbnght with amount to thr^e millions; Julian (in CJCSAaiBUs} 

totvo. . il Xdb; !!• cap. 47* 

* f 6cc KOTE [FT). 
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chief hiftorian was Philistus, a man allowed to be 
of great geniu^, and who was a courtier and minifter 
of that prince. But can we admit, that he had a 
Handing army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 horfe, and a 
fleet of 400 gallies • ? Thefe, we may obferve, were 
mercenary forces, and fubfifted upon pay, like our 
armies in Europe. For the citizens were all dif- 
armed; and when Dion afterwards invaded Siciir, 
and called on his countrymen to vindicate their 
liberty, he was obliged to bring arms along with 
him, which he diftributed among thofe who joined 
him f • In a ftate where agriculture alone flourifhes, 
there may be many inhabitants ; and if thefe be all 
armed and difciplined, a great force may be called 
cut upon occafion: But great bodies of mercenary 
troops can never be maintained, without either great 
trade and numerous manu&dures, or exteniive do* 
sninions. The United Provinces never were mailers 
of fuch a force by fea and land as that which is faid 
to belong to Diokysius; yet they poflefs as. large a 
territory, perfe£tly well cultivated, and have much 
more refources firom their commerce and induftry. 
3>ioDORus SicuLus allows, that, even in his time, 
the army of Dionysius appeared incredible; that 
is, as I interpret it, was entirely a fiftion ; and the 
. opinion arofe from the exaggerated flattery of the 
courtiers, and perhaps from the vanity and policy of 
the tyrant himfelf. 

It is a ufual fallacy, to confider all the ages of an- 
tiquity as one period, and to compute the numbers 
contained in the great cities mentioned by ancient 
authors, as if thefe cities had been all cotemporary. 
The Greek colonies flouriflied extremely in Sicily 
during the age gf Alexander: But in Augustus's 
time they were fo decayed, that almoft all the pro- 
duce of that fertile ifland was confumcd in Italy t. 

Let us now examine the numbers of inhabitants 

afligned 

♦ DioD. Sic. Kb. ii* f Plutarch in vit^ Diokts* 

H Stkabo, lib. Ti. 
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afligned to particular cities in antiquity; and omit«- 
ting the numbers of Nineveh, Babylon, and the 
Egyptian Thebes, let us confine ourfelves to the 
fpherc of real hiftory, to the Grecian and Roman 
ftates. I muft own, the more I confider this fub- 
jeft, the more am I inclined to fcepticifm, with re- 
gard to the great populou&efs afcribed to ancient 
times. 

Athens is faid by -PtATO* to be, a very great 
city; and it was furely the greateft of all the Gkeek^ 
cities except Syracuse, which was nearly about the 
fame fize in THUCYDibEs'sJ time, and afterwards 
encreafed beyond it. For Cicero || mentions it^ 
the greateft of all the Greek cities in his time ; not 
comprehending, I fuppofe, either Antioch or A^ 
LEXANDRiA Under that denomination. Athenjcus) 
feys, that, by the enumeration of Demetrius Pha- 
1.EREUS, there were in Athens, 21,000 citizens, 
10,009 ftrangers, and 400,000 flaves. This ilumber 
is much infifted on by thofe whofe opinion I call ift 
queftion, and is efteemed a fundamental fad to theit 
purpofe : But, in my opinion, there is no point of 
criticifm more certain, than that Athen^us and 
Cte'sicles, whom he quotes, are here miftaken, and 
that the number of flaves is, at leaft, augmented by ^ 
whole cypher, and ought not to be regarded as more 
than 40,000. 

Firjfiy When the number of citizens is faid to be 
ai,ooo by Athen^eius^, men of ftdl age are only 
underftood. For, (i.) Herodotus . fays ** that 

Arista^ 

* j/foUg. Sock. 

f Argos feems alfo to have been a great city ; for Lysias coa* 
tents himfelf with faying that it did not exceed Athens. Orat.34* 

X Lib vi. See alfo Plutarch in vita NiciA. 

II Orat. contra V£rrbm» lib. iv. cap. 52. Strabo, lib. vi. fays^ 
it was twenty*two miles in compafs. /But then we are to confider^ 
that it contained two harbours within it; one of which wat a very 
large one, and might be regarded aa a kind of bay* 

§ Lib. vi. cap. 20. 
' m Dbmosthimes affigns 2O1OO0; emtrM Aristag* 

••Lib.t. 
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Arxstagoras, ambaflador from the Ionians^ foofid 
it harder to deceive one Spartan than 30,006 Ar 
THi^Ni AN&; meaning, in a loofe way, the whole ilate, 
fuppoied to be met m one popular aflembly, exclu^ 
3ing the women and children. (2.) Thucybj[B£s* 
Ays, that, making allowance for all the abfentees in 
the fleet, army, garrifons, and for people employed 
in their private afiaits, the Athenian aflembly 
sever rofe to five thouiand. (3.) The forees enume* 
rated by the*iame hiftorianf, being all citizens, and 
amounting to 13,000 heavy-armed infantry, prove 
the iame method of calculation; as al£b the whole 
(enor of the Greei^ hiftorians, who always under- 
ftmd men of full age, when they aflign the number 
of citizens in any republic. Now, thefe being but 
the fourth of the inhabitants, the free Athenians 
were by this account 84,000 ; the ftrangers 40,poo'; 
9nd the flaves, calculating by the fnialler number, 
and allowing that they married and propagated at 
Che fame rate with fireeaoen, were 160,000^ and the 
whole of the inhabitants 284,000 : A number furely 
brge enoughs The other tiumber, 1,720,000, makes 
Athens larger than London and Paris wiited. 

Secondly. Ther6 were but 10,000 houfes in A- 
THENs;};. 

Thirdly f Though the extent of the walls, as given 
us by Thucydides||, be great (to wit, eighteen 
miles, befide the fea-coaft); yet XenophonS fays, 
there was much wafte ground within the walls. 
They feem indeed to ifave joined four diftindl and 
feparate cities^. 

Fourthly y No infurredion of the flaves, or fufpicion 
of infurreftion, is ever mentioned by hiftoriansj 
except one compaction of the miners**. 

fW^hly^ The treatment of flaves by the Athenians 

is 

* Lib.vlii. 

-f* Lib. ii. DiODORus Sicvlus's account perfcfUy agrees, lib.xii. 
\ Xenopboh Mem.)ih,n. || Lib. ii. § De ratifne re4* 

ff See NOTE [GG3- ** Athen. lib. vi. 
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i« £aid by Xenophon* and DtMosTHEKESt, and 
PlautusJ, to Have been extremely gentle and in- 
dulgent: Which could never have been the cafe, 
Jiad the difproportion been twenty to one. The ' 
difproportion is not fo great in any of our colonies ; 
yet are we obliged to exercife a rigorous military 
government over the negroes. , 

Sixthly^ No man is ever efteemed rich for poiTet 
fing what may be reckoned an equal diftribution <£ 
property in any country, or even triple or quadruple 
that wealth. Thus every perfon in Englakd is 
computed by fome to fpend fixpence a-4ay t Yet is 
he efteemed but poor who has five times that fum* 
Now TiMARCHus is faid by .£schin£8 || to have beeH 
left in eafy circumftances ; but he was mafter only 
of ten flaves employed in manufa&ures. Lysias and 
his brother, two ftrangers, were profcribed by the 
thirty for dietr great riches; though they had but 
iixty a-piece§. DiiM0STH£K£S was left vtr^ rich , 
by his father, yet he had no more than fifty-two 
ilaves^. His workhoufe of twenty cabinet-makets^ 
is faid to be a very confiderable manufadory**. 

Stventhiy\ During the Decelian war, astheGiusES; 
hiftorians call it, 20,000 (laves deferted, and brought 
the Athenians to great diftrefs, as we learn ftom 
THucYDiDssff. This could not have jlappen^, ^ad 
they been only the twentieth part. The beft flaves 
would not defert. : 

Eigbtbly^ Xenophon ^| propofes a fcheme for malnHi 
taining by the public 1 0,000 flaves: And that fo 
great a number may poffibly be fiippotted, zxxf one 
will be convinced, fays he, who confiders the imm^- 
bers we poffeffed before the DeClLian war. A way 
of fpeaking altogether incompatible with the largeif 
riumbet of Atren AUSrf 

Nintbfyi 

* De rep. AtheV. f Pxilip. 3. if: Stidio.' 

l\ Contta Tim AKCn^ ^Orat.xu 

f Confht KvHo^. ** Ibid. • ' ^ 

tt Lib- vxi. XX ^^ ^^t. red. 
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, Ninthly^ The whole cen/us of the ftate of At H£MS 
.was lefs than 6000 talents. And though numbers i& 
ancient manufcripts be often fufpeded by critics, yet 
this is unexceptionable ; both becaufe Demo sthb nes \ 
who gives it, gives alfo the detail, which checks him ; 
andbec^ufePoLYfiius f affigns the fame number, and 
reafons upon it. Now, the moil vulgar flave could yield 
by his labour an obolus a-day, over and . above his 
maintenance, as we learn from Xenophon tt who 
iays, that Nicias's overfeer paid his mailer fo much 
for flaves whom he employed in mines. If you will 
take the pains to eilimate an obolus a-day, and the flaves 
at 400,000, computing only at four years purchafe, 
you will find the fum above 12,000 talents ; even 
though allowance be made for the great number of 
holidays in i^xHENS. Befides, many of the flaves 
would have a much greater value from their art. The 
loweil that De m osth ekes eftimates any of his || father's 
flaves is two minas a-head. And upon this fuppofiti(»i, 
it is a little diificult, I confefs, to reconcile even the 
number of 40,000 flaves with the cen/us of 6000 ta* 
lents. 

Tentbfyf Chios is faid by Thuctdides % to contain 
more flaves than any Greek city, except Sparta. 
Sparta then had more than Athens, in proportion 
to the number of citizens. The Spartans were 9000 
in the town, 30,000 in the country %. The male 
flaves, therefore, of full age, muft have been more 
than 78,000; the whole more than 3,120,000. A 
number impoffible to be maintained in a narrow 
barren country, fuch as La con i a, which had no 
trade. Had the Helotes been fo very numerous, 
the murder of 2000 mentioned by Thucydides**, 
would have irritated them, without weakening them. 

Befides, we are to confider, that the number affign* 

ed 

• De claffihus* f Lib. ii. cap. 62. 

-^ De rat. red. || Contra. Aphobum. § Lib.vin. 

'^ Fi»uTA&CH in vita LTCuac. **Libiv. 
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ed by ArHENiEus ^^ whatever it is^ eomprehetids aU 
the inhabitants of Axx 1 c a, as well as thofe of Athens. 
The Athenians afiedted much a country life, as wc 
learn from Thucydides f ;. and when they were all 
chafed into town^ by the invafion of their territory 
during the Peloponesian war, the city was liot able 
to contain them ; and they were obliged to lie ^l the 
porticoes, temples, and even flreets, for want of 
lodging t* 

. The fame remark is to be extended to all the other 
Greek cities ; and when the number of citizens is ai^ 
figned, we muft always underftand it to comprehend 
the inhabitants of , the neighbouring country, as well 
as of the city. Yet, even with this allowance, it 
muft be confefTed, that Greece was a populous coun- 
try, and exceeded what we could imagine concerning 
fo narrow a territory, naturally not very fertile, and 
which drew no fupplies of com from other places. 
For, excepting Athens, which traded to Pontu s for 
that commodity, the other cities feem to have fubiift* 
ed chiefly from their neighbouring territory (|. 

Rhodes is well known to have been a city of ex- 
tenfive commerce^ and of great fame and fplendor^ 
yet it contained only 6000 citizens able to bear arms» 
when it was befieged by Demetrius §. 

Thebes was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece ^ : But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thofe of Rhodes **, Phliasia is faid to be a 

fmallcity by XENOPHoK^tt J y^ ^^ find that itcon-^ 
tained 6000 citizens itt* I pretend not to reconcile 
thefe two fadls. Perhaps, Xenofhon calls Phliasia 

3 ^ 

* The fame author affirms, that Co&imth jitd once 460,000 
flaves ; j£gin a 4.70,00c. But the foregoing arguments hold ftrong- 
er againil thefe fadls, which are indeed entirely abfurd and impoffi* 
ble. It 13 however remarkable, that Athenaus cites fo great 
an authority as Aristotle for this laft faft : And thefcholiaftoa 
Pindar mentions the fame number of flares in JEgina. 

tLib.ii. t Thucyd. Ub. ii. 1| Sec NOTE CHHJ. 

§ DioD. Sic. lib. XX. € lt0C9i* fantg. 

*• See NOTE [II]. 

ft Hift- GajEc. lib. vlu tt Id* »*• ^ 
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a linall town, bccaiife it made but a fmall figure in 
Gft££CE, and maintained only a fubordinate alliance 
with Spar ta; or perhaps the country, belonging to 
it, was extenfive, and moil of the citizens were em* 
ployed in the cultivation of it, and dwelt in the 
neighbouring villages. 

Mantinea was equal to any city in Arcadia*: 
Confequently it wasequal to Meg alopol i s, which was 
fifty ftadia, or fix miles and a quarter in circumfe« 
rencef. But Mantinea had only 3000 citizens i|^ 
The Greek cities, therefore, contained often fields 
and gardens, together with the houles ; and we can- 
not judge of them by the extent of their walls. 
Athens contained no more than 1 0,000 houfes j yet 
its walls, with the fea-coaft, were above twenty miles 
in extent. Syracuse was twenty-two miles in cir- 
cumference ; yet was fcarcely ever fpoken of by the 
ancients as more populous than Athens. Babylon 
was a fquare of fifteen miles, or fixty miles in cir- 
cuit ; but it contained large cultivated fields and in- 
clofures, as we learn firom Pliny. Though Aurelian's 
wall was fifty miles in circumference j|, the circuit of 
all the thirteen divifions of Rome, taken apart, accor* ' 
ding to PuBLius Victor, was only about forty-three 
miles. When an enemy invaded the country, all the 
inhabitants retired within the walls of the ancient 
cities, with their cattle and furniture, and inftrumenta 
of hufbandry : and the great height to which the 
walls were raifed, enabled a fmall number to defend 
them with facility. 

Sparta, fays Xenophon §, is one of the cities of 
Greece that has the feweft inluibitants. Yet Poly- 
Bius ^ fays, that it was forty-eight ftadia in circum- 
ference, and was round. 

2 All 

* PoLVB lib. il. f PoLYB. lib. Jx. cap. 20 

X Lysias, oral. 34. || Vopiscusi// vita Aurel. 

§ De rep, Laceo. This paflage is not eafily reconciled with 
that of Plutarch above, who fays, that Sparta had 9000 citi- 
zens. 

^ POLYB. lib. IX. cap. 20, 
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AH the ^ToLiANs able to bear arms in AntIpa- 
t^r's time, deducing fome few garrifons, were but 
ten thbuland men f • 

PoitBitJ& t tells lis, that the AciTitXNleatgue mighty 
WitHotlt anj^ incottvenience, marfch 30 6r 40,060 iatni 
And this accouiit feenls probable : For that leagud^ 
tbmprehended the greaiter part of PkioPoirKEsusw 
Yet PAt;sANtAS§, foeaking of the ffitoie period, fays; 
that all titeAclT.£AK^^ahle to bear arnis, even wheii 
feverd mantimitted flaVes wtt6 joined to thtoi, did 
nt)t amount to fifteto thoitfand, ^ 

The Th^ssaIians, till their final eohqueft by thd 
Romans^ were in all ages^ turbulent, factious, fediti- 
ous, diibrdetly || • It isf not therefore natural to fup^ 
p6ft, that tllis pAtt €(f GiC££e£ &b6uftded tttuch iii 
people; ^ . , 

We are told b]^ TftufetniDESf^, that the' part of 
PfeLOPOKWESus; adjoirdng to Ptits, was defirt and 
iihcultivated. Herodotus fays**, that Macedo- 
nia was full of liotis and wild bulls; animals which 
c&n only inhabit vaft unpeopled fbrefts. Thefe wer6 
the t^o extremities of Greece, ^ , , , 

All the inixabitants of £pir17s; of all ^ges, fexes; 
and conditions, who were fold byPAULusJEMitius; 
amounted dfily tb i50,booff. Yet Epirus might be 
double the extent of ToRKsHtltE; 

JtjSTtN^ tells us, that when VmUP of MacedowT 
was declared fieadof theG*LEE*co<ifedferacy, he called 
h conigrefs of itil the ftates; eslcept the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who refufed tb concut^ atid he found the force 
of the whole^ vtpoti comptitatiod, to aiiiount fo'200,000 
Jrifafltry, and 15,000 eav^y. This miift be under- 
ftood to be all the citizens capable of bearing arms. 

Vol.1. Bb For 

f D<6t). Sic. lib; xvlii. * , . 

$ Lec^at; § In AcHAicis. 

jl Tit. Liv. lib. xxiv. cap. 51. Plato in C&iTONfi. 

^ Lib. VII. •* Lib. vii. 

f f Tit. LiV. lib. xlv. cap. ^4. * Lib. ix. cap. g- 
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For as the Greek republics maintained no mercenary 
forces, and had no militia diftincl from the whole body 
of the citizens, it is Hot conceivable what other me- 
dium there could be of computation. ^ That fuch an 
army could ever, by Greece, be brought into the 
field, and be maintained there, is contrary to all hi- 
ftory. Upon this iuppofition, therefore, we may thus 
reafon. The free Greeks of all ages and fexes were 
860,000. TIm; Haves, eftimating them by the nuHi- 
ber of Ath£ nian flaves-as al>f>ve, who feldom mar- 
ried or had families, were double tbe male citizens: 
of full age, to wit, 430,000: And all the inhabitants 
of ancient Greece, excepting Lagonia, were about 
one million two hundred and ninety thou&id - No 
mighty number, nor exceeding what may be found 
at prelent in Scotland,- a country of not mucb great-^ 
er extent, and very mdifferently pe(^led. 

Wc may now confider the numrbers of pebple iff 
RoiME and Italy, and colled all the lights afforded 
us by fcattered paflages in ancient authorSi We fliaU 
find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fixing an/ 
opinion on that head ; and no reafon to fupport thofe 
exaggerated calculations fo much infifted on by mo- 
dern vv^riters. 

DioNYsius Halicarnass.^us * faysf, that the an- 
cient walls of Rome were nearly of the fame Compais 
with thofe of Athen>, but that the fuburbs ran out 
to a great extent; and it v/as difEeult to tell where 
the town ended, or the country began. In fome 
places of Rom K, it appears from the fame author*, 
from Juvenal f, and from other ancient wri- 
ters J, that the houfcs were high, and families lived 
in fcparate ft(^rcys, one above another : But it is pro- 
bable, that thefe were only the poorer citizens, and 
only in fonic ivw flrects. If we may judge from the 
younger Pliny's § account of his ovm houfe, and 

from 

* Lib. IV. f Lib. X. f Satyr, ili, 1. 269, 270* 

i Sjc N OTE [KK]. § See NOTE [LL^. 
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from Sartoli's plans of ancient buildings, the men 
Df quality had very fpacious palaces; and their build- 
ings were like the Chinese houfes at this day, wh^re 
gach apartment is feparated from the reft, and rifes 
tio higher than a fingle ftorey. To which if we add, 
that the Roman nobility much affeded extenfive 
porticoes, and even woods || in town ; we may perhaps 
allow Vossius (though there is no manner of reafon 
For it) to read the famous paffagc of the elder Pliny ^ 
liis own way, without admittiYig the extravagant con- 
fequences which he diaws from it. 

The number of citzens who recdved corn by the 
public diftribution in the time of Augustus, were 
two hundred thoufand**. This one would eftcem 
a pretty certain ground of calculation ; Yet it is at- 
tended with fuch circumftances as throw us back into 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Did the podrer citizens only receive the diftribu- 
tion ? It was calculated, to be fiire, chiefly for their 
benefit. But it appears from a paflage in Cicero ff, 
that the rich might alfo take their portion, and that 
it was efteemed no reproach in them to apply for it. 

To whom was the corn given j whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, and child? 
The portion every month was five modii to each * 
(about 4 of a bufhel). This was too little for a fa- 
mily, and too much for an individual. A very ac- 
curate antiquary f, therefore, infers, that it was given 
to every maft of full age ; but he allows the mattei? 
to be uncertain. 

Was it ftridly enquired, whether the claimant lived 
\vithin the precinds of Rome ; or was it fuffident, 

B b 2 that 

n ViTRur. lib. V. cap. I r. Tacit, atmd. lib. xi. cap. 3. Sue- 
ton, in Vita OcTAV. cap. 72, &c. 

f See NOTE [MM]. 

•♦ JBx monument. Ancyr. f+ Tufi. $«^. lib. iii. cap. a8. 

* Lianius apud Sallul. hift.frag. Kb. iii. 

f Nicolaus Hcrtenfius it refrumenUrta Roman* 
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tjiai he prefented hhnfelf at the monthly diftribOtion? 
This Jau feems more probable H^ 

Were there no falfe claimants ? We are told §,^ thai 
Gi£SAK (truck off at once 170,000, who had creeped 
in without a jufl title;. and it is very little probable 
that he remedied all abufes. 

But, iafliy, what proportion of Haves muft we af^ 
fign to thefe, citizens? This is the moft material que- 
ftipn, and the moft uncertain. It is very doabtfiil, 
whether Athens can be eftablifhed as a rule for 
Rome. Perhaps the Athenians had more flaves^ 
becaufe they employed them in nrnnufa^^ures, for 
which a capital city like Ro^^E-feems not fo proper.^ 
Perhaps, on the other han4, the Romans had more 
{laves, on account o£ tJiek fuperior luxury and riches* 

There were exraxSt bills of mortality kept at Rome } 
but no ancient author has given us the number of bu*- 
rials,, except Suetonius*,, who tells us, that in one 
feafon, there wer<^ 30,000 names carried to tlie tem- 
ple of LiBiTiNAV but thiswas during a pktgue which 
can afford no certain foundation for any. inference. > 

The public corn, though diftributed only to 200,000 
citizens, affedled very confideraUy t^ whole agricul- 
ture of iTALYf : A fad no wife reconcileable to fomc 
modern exaggerations with regard to the inhabitants 
of that country. 

T'he beft ground of conjecture I can find concern- 
ing the greatnefs of ancient Rome, is this:^ We are 
told by HfiftODiANt, .that Antpqch and Alexan- 
dria were ve^y little inferior to Rome. It appears 

from 



fl Not to take the pedple t6o much from their bufin^fsj AuGUir* 
Tui ordained the diftribution of conr to be made only thrice a-ycar; 
But the people, finding the monthly diftributions more convenient 

ias preferving, I fuppofe, a more regular oeconomy in their famOy), 
'efired to have them reftored. Sub ton. August, cap. 40. Had 
not fome of the people come froni fonie diftarice for their (:om, Au* 
€ustus's precaution feems fuperfluous. 
§ Sueion. in JuL cap. 41 . 
• In vita Ncronis. f Sucton. ^»j. cap. 42. % Ljl>* iv.cftjvj. 
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firom DioDORUs Siculus §, that one ftraight ftreet of 
Alexandria, reaching from gate to gate, was five 
miles long; and as Alexandria was much more ex^ 
tended in length than breadth, it feems to have been 
a city nearly of the bulk of Paris jj ; and Rome might 
be about the fiz€ of London. 

There lived in Alexandria, in Diodorus Sicu- 
xus's time^, 300,000 free people, comprehending, 
1 fuppof^, women and children**. But what num- 
ber of flaves ? Had we any juft ground to fix thefe at 
'an equal number with the free inhabitants, it would 
favour the foregoing computation. 

There is a paflage in Herodian, which is a little 
lurprifing. He fays pofitively, that the palace of the 
Emperor was as large as all the reft of the city *. 
This was Nero's golden houfe, which is indeed re- 
prefented by Suetonius f and Pliny as of an enor- 
mous extent J ; but no power of imagination can make 
us conceive it to bear any proportion to fuch a city 
as London. 

We may obferve, had the hiftorian been relating 
Nero's extravagance, and had he made ufe of fuch 
an expreffion, it would have had much lefs weight J 

Thefe rhetorical exaggerations being fo apt to creep 
into an author^s ftyle, even when the moft chafte and 
correal. But it is mentioned by Herodian only by 
the bye, in relating the quarrels between Geta and 
Caracalla 

It appears from the fame hiftorian §, that there 
was then much land uncultivated, and put to no man* 
ner of ufe j and he afcribes it as a great praife to Per- 

B b 3 tlnax; 

§ Lib. %vu. II See NOTE [NN]. f Lib. xvii. 

** He fays »x«v6'po«, not «o^«Tai, ^hkh la(t expreffion muft have 
been underftood of citisens alone, and grown men. 

*Lib. iv. cap. i. ^^o-^c roxcwf. Polhian interprets it ** aedibus 
<* nuuoribus etiam reliqua urbe." 

t See NOTE [00]. 

X Plinius, b*b. xxxvi. cap. 15. ** Bis vidunus urbem totaxa 
<*xipgi domibus priocipumy Cau ac Neronxs." 

§ JJb* ii* cap 15* 
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TIN AX, that he allowed every one to take fuch land 
either in Italy or elfewhere, and cultivate it as be 
pleafed, without paying any taxes. Lands uncultiva- 
ted^ and put to no manner ofufe! This is not heard 
«f in any part of CijR.isTi:NDOM, except in fonje re- 
mote parts of Hungary, as I have been informed. 
And it furely correfponds very ill with that idea of 
tlie extreme populoufnefs of antiquity fo much iniiit- 
^a on. 

We learn from Vopiscus*, that there was even io 
Etruria much fertile land uncultivate4, iHiich the 
i^mperor Aurelian intended to convert into vine- 
yards, in order to furnifli the Roman people with a 
ipratuitous diftribution of wine ; a very proper expe^ 
dient for depopulating ftill farther that capital, and 
all the neighbouring territories. 

It may not be amifs to take notice of the account 
which PoLYBiusf gives of the great herds of fwine 
to be met with in Tuscany and Lombardy, 09 well 
as in Greece, and of the method of feeding them 
which was then pradifed- '^ There are gi^eat herds 
of fwine" fays he, " throughout all Italy, par- 
ticularly in former times, through 'Etruri a and 
Cisalpine Gaul. And a her4 frequently con- 

V fills of a thoufand or more fwine. When one of 
" thefe herds in feeding mqets with another, they 

V mix together; and the fwine-herds have no other 
** expedient for feparating them than to go to diffe- 
^* rent quarters, where they found their horn ; and 

thefe animals being accuftomed to that fignal, run 
immediately each to the horn of his own keeper. 
Whereas in Greece, if the herds of fwine happen 
to nux in the forefts, he who has the greater flock, 
takes cunningly the opportunity of driving all 
away. And thieves are very apt to purloin tha 
ftraggling hogs, which have WTindered to a great 
diftance from their keeper in fearch of food. 

May 

* In Aurelian. cap. 48. 
f Lib. siL cap* 2. 
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May We not infer from this account, that the nortU 
of Italy, as well as Greece, was then much lefs 
peopled, and worfe cultivated, than at prefent ? How 
could thefe vaft herds be fed in a country fo full of 
inclofures, fo improved by agriculture, fo divided by 
farms, fo planted with vines and corn intermingled 
together? I muft confefs, that Polybius's relation 
has more the air of that oeconomy which is to be met 
«rith in our American colonies, than the manage- 
merit of a European country, 

We meetwitharefleftionin Aristotle- s*Ethicks^ 
which feems unaccountable on any fuppofition, and 
fcy proving too much in favour of our prefent rea- 
foning, may be thought really to prove nothing. 
That philofopher, treating of friendlhip, and obfer- 
ving, that this relation ought neither to be contrafted 
to a very few, nor extended over a great multitude, 
illuftrates his opinion by the following argument: 
^*^ In like manner" fays he, " as a city cannot fub- 
** fift, if it either have fo few inhabitants as ten, or 
** fo many as a hundred thoufand; fo is there a me- 
^* diocrity required in the number of friends: and 
^* you deftroy the eflence of friend fhip by running 
** into either extreme." What! impofllbie that a 
city can contain a hundred thoufand inhabitants ! 
Had Aristotle never feen nor heard of a city fo 
populous? This, I mull own, pafles my compre- 
henfion. ' ' 

PlinyI tells n^ that Seleucia, the feat of the 
Greek empire in the Eaft, was reported to contain 
600,000 people. Carthage is faid by Strabo X to 
have contained 700,000. The inhabitants of Pekin 
are not much more numerous. London, Paris, and 
Constantinople, may admit of nearly the fame 
computation ; at leaft, the two latter cities do no^^ 
exceed it. Rome, ^^lexandria, Antioch, we hav^ 

B b 4 already 

* Lib.ix. cap. 10. HU cxprcllion is «»9f »«rof i not <»oxirj!f ; U- 
lubitant, not citizen. 

\ Lib* tL ci|p. 2^0 % lib. XTii. 
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fliready fpoken of. From the experience of pad an! 
prefent ages, one might conjedure that there is a 
kind of impoffibility, that any city could ever rifi; 
much beyond the proportion. Whether the gran* 
deur of a city be founded oh commerce or on em- 
pire, there feem' to be invincible obftacles, which 
prevent its £irther progre&. The feats of vaft mo- 
harchies, by introducing extravagant luxury, irregu- 
lar expence, idlenefs, dependence, and falfe ideas of 
rank and fuperiority, are improper for commerce. 
£xtenfive commerce checks itfdf, by railing the 
price of all labour and commodities. When a great 
court engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, 
pofTefied of overgrown fortunes, the rniddling gentry 
remain in their provincial towns, where they cad 
make a figure on a moderate income. And if the 
dominions of a ftate arrive at an enormous fize, there 
heceflarily arife many capitals, iii the remoter pro- 
vinces, whither all the inhal^ltants, except a few 
courtiers, repair for education, fortune, aind amufe- 
ment*. London, by uniting extenfive conunerce 
and middling empire, hais, perh^s, arrived at a 
greatne&^ which no ci^ will ever be able to exceed. 
Choofe Dov£R or Calais for a center : Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius : You compre- 
hend London, Paris, the Netherlands, the Uni- 
ted Provinces and fome of the beft cultivated 
parts of France and England. It may fefely, I 
think, be affirmed, that no fpot of ground can be 
found in antiquity, of equal extent, which contained 
near fo many great and populous cities, and was fo 
ftocked with riches and inhabitants. To balance in 
both periods, the ftates which poffeffed moft art, 
knowledge, civility, and tlie bell police, feems the 
tnieft method of comparifoh. 

It 

* Such were Alexandria, Ahtioch, Carthage, Ephesus, 
XiYONS, &fr. in the Roman empire. Such are even Bourdeaux, 
Tholouse, Dijon, Rennes, Rouen, Aix, ^c. in FrancE| Dub« 
iTiN, Edinburgh, York, m the British domixliona. ' •' ' 
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It h an obfervation of L'Abbe du Bais, that Italy 
is wanner at prefent than it was in acient times. 
** The annals of Rome tell us," fays he, " that in 
^* the year 480 ab U. C. the winter was fo fevere 
c** that it deftroyed the trees. The Tyber froze in 
.** Rome, and the ground was covered with fhow for 
f^ forty days. When Juvenal* defcribes a fuper* 
*' ftitious woman, he reprefents her as breaking the 
f^ ice of the Tybe*, ^at fhe might perform her 

V ablutions: 

" Hybemum fraEla glacie defcendet in amncntf 
f* Ter matutiriQ Tyberi mergetur. 
He fpeaks of that rivers freezing as a common 
event. Many paffages of Horace fuppofe"*thc 
ftree^s of Rome full of fhow and ice. We fhould 
have more certainty with regard to this point, 
f* had the ancients known the ufe of thermometers: 
M But their writers, without intending it, give us in* 
i^ formation, fufficient to convince us, that the win- 

V ters are now much more temperate at Rome than 
•* formerly. At prefent the Tyber no more freezes 
** at Rome than the Nile at Cairo. The Romans 
** efteem the winters very rigorous, if the fhow lie 
** two days, and if one fee for eight and forty hours 
" a few icicles hang from a fountain that has a north 
^^ expofure." 

The obfervation of this ingenious critic may be 
extended to other European climates. Who could 
difeover the mild climate of France in Diodorus 
SicuLUs'sf defcription of that of Gaul? " As it is 
" a northern climate," lays he, " it is infefted with 
^* cold to an extreme degree. In clpudy weather, 
^' inflead of rain there fall great fnows ; and in 
" clear weather, it there freezes fo exceffive hard, 
" that the rivers acquire bridges of their own fub- 
ftance, over which, not only fingle travellers may 
pafs, but large armies, accompanied with all their 

V baggage and loaded waggons. And there being 

many 

f Sat. 6. t Lib. in 
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-** many rivers in Gaul, the Rhone, the Rhine, &ff, 
** almoft all of them are frozen over; and it is ufual, 
*«' in order to prevent falling, to cover the ice with 
*« chaff imd- ftraw at the place where the road paf- 
** fes/* Colder ,tban a Gallic Winter^ is ufed by 
Petro^ius as a proverbial expreflion, Asistotle 
iiiys, that Gaul is fo cold a climate that an afs could 
»W: live in it^. 

North of the Cevennes, fays STkABof, Gaul 
produces not figs and olives : And the vines which 
have been planted, bear not grapes that will ripen. 

Ovid pofitively maintains, with all the feries af- 
firmation of profe, that the Euxine fea was frozen 
over every winter in his time ; and he appeals to 
Roman governors, whom he names, for the truth 
of his affertionf. This feidom or never happens at 
prefent in the latitude of Tomi, whither Ovxd was 
baniilied. All the complaints of the fame poet feem 
to mark a rigour of the Teafons, which is fcarcdy 
^experienced at prefent in Petersbvrgh or Srocic- 

HOLM, 

. TouRNEFOHT, a Provenfal^ who had travelled into 
the f^nie country, obferves, that there is not a finer 
tcliraatc in the world: And he afferts, that nothing 
but Ovid's melancholy could have given him fuch 
difmal ideas of it. But the facts mentioned by that 
poet are too circumftantial to bear any fuch inter- 
jpretation. 

PoLYBius jj fays, that the climate in Arcadia was 
very cold, and the air moift. 

" Italy," fays Varro§, " is the moft temperate 
•* climate in Europe. The inland parts" (Gaul, 
Germany, a^idPANNONiA, no doubt) " have almoft 
** perpetual winter/' 

The northern parts of Spain, according to Stra- 

• Dc general, anim. lib. ii. f Lib. ly. 

% TrJft. lib. iii. ekg. 9. Dc P$nte^ lib. iv. cleg. 7,9. |0j 
^ Lib* iv. cap. zz. ^ Lib. i. cap. 2. 
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jp.p*, are but ill inhabitated, becaufe of the. great 
cold. 

Allowing, therefore, tijis xemark f o be juft, that 
Europe is beconje warmer than fibrmerly ; how caa 
-M^e account for it? Plainly by no other method, than 
by iuppofing, that the land is at prefent much better 
f:ultivated, and that the woods are cleared, which 
formerly threw a fhade upon the earth, and kept the 
fays of the fun from penetrating to it. Our northera 
colonies in America become more temperate, in 
proportion as tiie woods are felled f ; but in general^ 
^very one may remark, that eold is ftiil much more 
feverely felt^ both in North and South America^ 
than in places under the fame latitude in Europe. 

Saserna, quoted by Columella J, affirmed, that 
^he difpofition of the heavens was altered before his 
time, and that the air had become much mild- 
er and warmer ; as appears hence, fays he, that many 
places now abound with vinejrards and oliye planta* 
tions, which formerly, by reafon of the rigour of the 
climate, could raife none of thefe productions. Such 
a change, if. real, will be allowed an evident fign of 
the better cultivation and peopling of countries be^ 
fore the age of Saserna || ; and if it be continued to 
the prefent times, is a proof, that thefe advantages 
have been continually encreafing throughout this 
part of the world. 

Let us now caft our eye over all the countries 
which are the fcene of ancient and ntiodern hiftory, 
and compare their pafl and prefent fituation : Wa 
ihall not, perhaps, find fuch foundation for the com*, 
plaint of the prefent emptinefs and defolation of the 

worldii 

* Lib. lu. : ...''I 

f The warm fouthern coloaics alfo become more healthful: And 
It 28 remarkable, that in the Spanish hiilorieeof thcfirft difcovery 
and conquell of thefe countries, they appear to have been very 
healthful ; being then well peopled and cultivated. 'Ne aceouat 
^the ficknefs or decay of Co&tes's or Piza&ro's fmall armies. 

^ Lib. i. cap. I. 

\\ He feesM to have lived jibout the time of Uie youogcr A|»f i» 
CANUs; lib.i*cap.i« 
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vorld. ^OYPT is reprefentea by Maillet, to whom 
•we owe the beft account of it, as extemely populous ; 
though he efteems the number of its inhabitants to 
be diminifhecL Syria, and the Lefler Asia, as well 
as the coail of Bakbary, I can readily own to be 
defart in comparifon of their ancient condition. The 
depopulation of Greece is alfo obvious. But whe* 
thcr the country now called Turky in Europe may 
not, in general, contain more inhabitants than during 
the flouriihing period of Greece, may be a little 
doubtful. The Thracians feem then to have lived 
like the Tartars at prefent, by paflurage and plun- 
der * : The Getes were ftill more uncivilized f : And 
the Illyrian^ were no better J. Thefe occupy 
nine-tenths of that country : And though the govern- 
ment of the Turks be not very favouable to induftry 
and propagation ; yet it preferves at leaft peace and 
order among the inhabitants ; and is preferable to 
that barbarous, unfettled condition, in which they 
anciently lived. 

Poland and Muscovy in Europe are not popu- 
lous; but are certainly much more fo than the ancient 
Sarmatia and Scythia ; where no huibandry or 
tilla^ was ever heard of, and pafturagc was the fole 
art by which the people were maintained. The like 
obfervation may be extended to Denmark and Swe- 
de nt. No one ought to efteem the immienfe fwarms 
of people, which formerly came from the North, 
and over-ran all Europe, to be any objeftion to this 
opinion. Where a whole nation, or even half of it, 
remove their feat ; it is eafy to imagine, what a pro- 
digious multitude they muft form ; with what def- 
perate valour they muft make their attacks ; and how 
the terror they ftrike into the invaded nations will 
make thefe magnify, in their imagination, both the 
courage and multitude of the invaders. Scotland 
is neither extenfive nor populous j but were the half 

of 

* Xenoph Eyf, lib. vii. Pofyh. lib.iv, cap. 45. 

f Ovidi fafm^ fcTr. Strabo^ lib. viit % Pofyb. lib. iu cap. 1 2 
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of its inhabitants to feek new feats, they Would fonn 
a colony as numerous as the Teutons and Cimbri; 
and would fhake all Europe, fuppofing it in no better 
condition for defence than formerly. 
• Germany has furely at prefent twenty times more 
inhabitants than in ancient times, when they cultiva- 
ted no ground, and each tribe valued itfelf on the ex- 
tenfive defolation which it fpread around; as we 
learn from CiEs A R *, and Tacitus +, andSTRABo|. 
A proof, that the divifion into fmall republics will 
not alone render a nation populous, unlefs attended 
with the fpirit of peace, order, and induftry. 

The barbarous condition of Britain in former 
times is well known, and the thipnefs of its inhabit 
tants may eafily be conjeftured, both from their bar- 
barity, and from a circumftance mentioned by He- 
ro di an ||, that all Britain was marihy, even in 
Severus's time, after the Romans had been fully 
fettled in it above a-century. 

It is not eafily imagined, that the Gauls were 
anciently much more advanced in the arts ef life than 
their northern neighbours;, fince they travelled to 
this ifland for their education in the myfteries of the 
religion and philofophy of the Druids §• I cannot 
therefore think, that Gaul was then near fo popu- 
lous as France is at prefent. 

Were we to believe, indeed, and join together 
the teftimony of Appian, and that of Diodorus 
SicuLus, wemuft admit of an incredible populoufnefs 
in Gaul. The former hiftotian ^ fays, that there 
were 400 nations in that country; the latter** af- 
firms, that the largeft of the Gallic nations con-^^ 
lifted of 200,000 men, befides women and children, 
and the leail of 50,000. Calculating^ therefore, at 

• a 

' De Bello GaUico^ lib. Vi. f De Moribus Germ. 

% Lib. vit. Ij Lib. iii. cap. 47. 

§ Casar dc Belh GalUcOfV^nXyix, Strabo, lib.vii. fays, the 
UAUL8 wcrt not much more improved than the Gei^mans. 
f Celt, pats I. ♦•Lib.?- 
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a medium, we muft admit of near 20o,ooo,cfoo of 
people, in a country which we efteem populous at 
prelbnt, though tuppofed to contain little more than 
twenty*. Such calculations, therefore, by their ex^ 
travagance, lofe all manner of authority. We may 
obferve, that the equality of property, to which the 
populouihefs of antiquity may be albribed, had no 
place among the Gauls f. Their inteftine wars alfo^ 
bctore C^sak's time, were almoft perpetual J. And 
Strabo II obferves, that though all Gaul was cul- 
tivated) yet it was not cultivated with any fkill or 
care; the genius of the inhabitants leading them 
lefs to arts than arms, till their flavcty under Rome 
produced peace among themfelves. 

C^sAR § enumerates very particularly the great 
forces which were levied in Belgium to oppofe his 
conqueftsj and makes them amount to 208,000.' 
Thefe were not the whole people able to bear arms : 
For the fame hiftorian tells us, that the.BELLOVAcr 
could have brought a hundred thoufand men into 
the field, though they engaged only for fixty. Ta- 
king the whole, therefore, in this proportion of ten to 
fix, the fum of fighting men in all the ftates of Bel- 
gium was about 350,000; all the inhabitants a mil- 
lion and a half. And Belgium being about a fourth 
of Gaul, that country might contain fix millions, 
which is not near the third of its prefent inhabitants^. 
We are informed by Cjesar, that the Gauls had no 
fixed property in land; but that the chieftains, when 
any death happened in a family, made a new divi- 
fion of all the lands among the feveral members of 
the family. This is the cuftom of Tanijiry^ which 
fo long prevailed in Ireland, and which retained 
that country in a ftate of mifery, barbarifm, and de- 
folation. 

2 The 

^ Anciert Gaui was more extennve thnn modern FkA^iCE. 
f C-csAR de Bello Gallico^ lib. vi. % Id, ibid, \ Lib* iv. 

^ De Bdh GalUco, lib. ii. f Sec NOTE. [PP j. 
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The ancient Helvetia was 250 miles in length, 
and 180 in breadth, according to the fame author*; 
yet contained only 360,000 inhabitants. 1 he can- 
ton of Berne alone has, at prefent, as many people. 

After this computation of Appian and Diodorus 
SicuLUS, I know not. whether I dare affirm, that 
the modern Dutch are more numerous than the an- 
cient Bat AVI. 

Spain is, perhaps, decayed from what it was three 
centuries ago ; but if we ftep backward two thou^ 
fand years, and confider the reftlefs, turbulent, un- 
fettled condition of its inhabitants, we may probably 
be inclined to think, that it is now much more popu- 
lous. Many Spa n i ards killed themfelves; when de- 
prived of their arms by the Romans^. It appears 
from Plutarch J, that robbery and plunder were 
^deemed honourable among the Spaniards. Hir- 
Tius[) reprefents in the fame light the fituation of 
that country in Cjesar's time; and he fays, that 
every man was obliged to live in caftles and walled 
towns for his fecurity. It was not till its final con- 
queft under Augustus, that thefe diforders were rcU 
preffedj. The accoimt which Strabo^ and Jus- 
tin *^ give of Spain, correfponds exaiSlly with thofe 
above mentioned. How much, therefore, muft it 
diminiih from our idea of the populoufnefs of anti- 
quityy when we find, that Tully, comparing Italy, 
Afric, Gaul, Greece, and Spain, mentions the 
great number of inhabitants, as the peculiar circum- 
Itance which rendered this latter country formida- 

bleft? 

Italy 

*»De Beth GaUico^ life. i. f Titi Livii. lib, xxxiv. cap. 1 7. 

i In vita Marii, ^ || De Belio Hifp. 

§ Veil. Paterc. lib. ii^ J 90. ^ Lib. iii. **^ Lib. xliv. 

ff " Nee numero Hifpanos, nee robore Gallos, ncc callidita,tc 
*^ Poenos. ntfc artibus Graecos, nee dcnique hoc ipfo huju3 gentis* 
** ac lerrx domcftico nativoquc fcnfu, Italos ipfos ac Latinos 
** fupcravimuB," De harufp. refp, cap. 9. The diforders of .Spaik 
feem to have been almoll proverbial i •* Nee iinpacatos a ttrgo 
** hoirebia Iberos." ^#>^. Gf^^rg*. lib. iii. The iBERi are here 
plainly taken* by a poetlciU figure, for robbers ia gex^raL 
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Italy, however, it is probable, has decayed: But 
ho w many great cities does it ftill contain? Venice^ 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples, Florence^ 
Leghorn, which either, fubiifted not in ancient times^ 
or were then very inconliderable? If we refleft on 
this, we {hall not be apt to carry matters to fo great 
an extreme as is ufual with regard to this fubjed. 

When the Roman authors complain, that Italt/ 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily bread, they neveif 
afcribe this alteration to the encreafe of its inhabit 
tants, but to the neglcdt of tillage and agriculture*; 
A n&tural effeft of that pernicious practice of import- 
ing corn, iir order to diftribute it gratis among the 
Roman citizens, and a very bad means of multiply^^ 
ing the inhabitants of any country f. The Jportula^ 
fo much talked of by Martial and Juvenal, being 
prefents regularly made by the great lords to their 
finaller clients, mull have had a like tendency to pro- 
duce idlenefs, debauchery, and a continual decay a- 
mong the people. The parifh- rates have at prefent 
the fame bad confequences in England. 

Were I to affign a period, when I imagine this part 
of the world might poflibly contain mdre inhabitants 
than at prefent, I Ihould pitch upon the age of Tra- 
jan and the Antonines j the great extent of the 
Roman empire being then civilised and cultivated/ 
fettled ainioft in a profound peace bdtli foreign and 
domeftic, and living under the fame regular police 
and government J. But we are told, that all exten- 
fivc governments, efpecially abfolute monarchies, are 
pernicious to population, and contain a fecret vice 

2 zt:&. 

* Varro cff re ruftlcay liv. il. pn-cf. Columella praef. Sub- 
Toy. August, cap. 42. 

f Though the obfervations of 1/ Abbe dii Bos fhouldbfe admitted^ 
that Italy is now wanner than in former times, the confequencc 
may not be neceflary, that it is more populous or better cultiTated. 
if the other countries of Europe were more favage and woody, the 
cold winds that blew from them might aficfl the climate of Itaiy. 

$ Sec NOTE [Q9]. 
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and poifon which deftroy the effed: of all thefe pro- 
mifing appearances ♦. To confirm this, there is a 
paflage cited from Plutarch f, which being fome- 
what fingular, we fhall here examine it. 

The author, endeavouring to account for the filence 
of many of the oracles, fays, that it may be afcribed 
to the prefent dcfolation of the world, proceeding 
from former wars and fa<^ions; which conunon ca«- 
lamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon Greece than 
on any other country; infomuch, that the whole 
could fcarcely at prefent furnifli three thoufand war-- 
tiors; a number which, in the time of the Median 
war, were fuppUed by the iingle city of Mkgara. 
The gods, therefore, who afFedt works of dignity and 
importance, have fupprefled many of their oracles^ 
and deign no^to ufe fo many interpreters of their will 
to fo diminutive a people. 

I mud confefs, that this pdflage -contains fo many 
difficulties, that I know not what to make of it. You 
may obfcrve, that Plutarch affigns, for a caufe of 
the decay of mankind, not the extenfive dominion of 
the Romans, but the former wars and fadiphs: of th6 
feveral ftates ; all which were quieted by the Roman 
arms. Plutarch's reafoning, therefore, is diredly 

. contrary to the infetence which is drawn from the 
&i& he advances. 

FoLYBius fuppofes, that Greece had becotne more 
profperous and flouriihing after the eftablifhment of 
the Roman yoke| ; and though that hiftorian wrote 
before thefe conquerors had degenerated, from being 
. the patrons, to be the plunderers of mankind.; yet as 
' we find from Tacitus | , that the feverity of the em- 
perors afterwards correifted the licence of the gover* 
nors, w^e have no reafon to think that extenfive mK)« 
narchy fo deilrudive as it is often reprefented. 
We learn from Strabo^^ that the Romans, from 
Vol. I. C c theit 

• VEJ^rit de Loix^ liv, xxiii. chap. 19. ^ De Orac. l)e/e{fus. 
X See NOTE [Rfe]. 

II JnnaL £b. i. cap. 2. $ Lib. tiMu- and >«/ 
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their regard to the Greeks, maintained, to his time, 
mod of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated 
nation ; andNERo afterwards rather encreafed them*. 
How therefore can we imagine, that the Rom a n yoke 
was fo burdenfome over that part of the world ? The 
opprefl^bn of the proconfuls was checked ; and the 
magiftracies in Greece being all bellowed, in the 
feveral cities, by the free votes of the people, there 
was no neceffity for the competitors tp attend the 
emperor's court. If great numbers went to feek their 
fortunes in Rome, and advance themfelves by learn- 
ing or eloquence, the commodities of their native 
country, many of them would return with the for- 
tunes which they had acquired, and thereby enrich 
the Grecian commonwe^ths. 

But Plutarch fays, that the general depopulation 
had been more fenfibly felt in Greece than in any 
other country. How is this reconcileable to its fu- 
perior privileges and advantages? 

Beiidesy this paflage, by proving too much, really 
proves nothing. Only three tboufand men able to bear 
arms in /i// Greece V Who can admit fo ftrangea 
propofition,'efpecially if we confider the great num- 
ber of Greek cities, whofe names ftill remain in hi- 
ftory, and which are mentioned by writers long after 
the age of Plutarch? There are there furely ten 
times more people at prefent, when there fcarcely re- 
mains a city in all the bounds of ancient Greece. 
That country is ftill tolerably cultivated, and ftir- 
nifhes a fure fupply of com, in cafe of any fcarcity 
in Spain, Italy, or the South of France., 

We may obferve, that the ancient frugality of the 
Greeks, and their equality of property, ftill' fubfift- 
ed during the age of Plutarch, as appears from Lu- 
ciAN \. Nor is there any ground to imagine, that that 
country was poflefled by a few mafters, and a great 
number of flaves. 

It 

* Plutarch. De his qutfiro a Numine punmitur. 
f Dc mercedff condu^h. 
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It is probable, indeed, that military difciplinej being 
entirely ufelefs, was extremely negteded in Greece 
after the eftabliftiment of the Roman empire; 
and if thefe commonwealths, formerly fo warlike and 
ambitious, maintained each of them a fmall city-guard 
to prevent mobbifh diforders, it is all they had occa- 
lion for ; and thefe perhaps did not amount to 3000 
men throughout all Greece. I own, that if Plu- 
tarch ttad this faft in his eye, he is here guilty of a 
grofs paralogifm, and afligns caufes no wife propor- 
tioned to the effefts. But is it fo great a prodigy, 
that an author ihould fall into a miftajke of this ti^ 
ture*, 

But whatever force may remain in this paflage of 
Plutarch, we (hall endeavour to coimterbalance it 
by as remarkable a paffage in Diodorus Siculus, 
where the hiftopan, after mentioning Ninus's amiy 
of 1,700,000 foot, and 200,000 horfe, endeavours to 
fupport the credibility of this account by fome po- 
fterior fsiAs ; and adds; that we muft not form a notion 
of the ancient populoufnefs of mankind from the pre- 
fent emptinefs and depopulation which is fpread o- 
ver the worldf. Thus ail author, who lived at that 
very period of antiquity which is reprefented as moft 
populous I, complains of the defolation which then 
prevailed, gives the preference to former times, and 
has recourfe to ancient fables as a foundation for his 
opinion. The humour of blaming the prefent, and 
admiring the paft, is ftrongly rooted in human nature^ 
and has an influence even on perfons endued wilii the 
profoundefl judgment and moil extenfive learning* 
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AS no party, in the prefent age, can well fupport 
itfelf, without a philofophical or fpeculative fy- 
Hem of principles, annexed to its political or pradi^r 
cal one, we accordingly find, that each of the fadions, 
into which this nation is divided, has reared up « 
fabric of the former kind, in order to proted and 
cover that fcheme of adions which it purfues. The 
people being commonly very rude builders, efpecially 
in this fpeculative way, and more efpecially ftiU 
when a^luated by party ^-zeal ; it is natund to imagine, - 
that their workmanlhip muft be a little unfli^pely, 
and difcover evident marks of that violence and hurry 
in which it was raifed. The one party, by tracing 
up government to the Deity, endeavour to render it 
fo facred and inviolate, that it muft be little lefs than 
facrilege, however tyrannical it may become, to touch 
or invade it in the fmalleft article. The other party, 
by founding government altogether on the confent of 
the People, fuppofe that there is a kind of original 
contrast, by which the fubjefts have tacitly referved 
the power of refifting their fovereign, whenever they 
find themfelves aggrieved by that authority, with 
which they have, for certain purpofes, voluntarily 
entrufted him. Thefe are the fpeculative principles 
of the two parties ; and thefe too are the praftical 
confequences deduced from them. 

I fhall venture to affirm, That both thefe fyflems of 
fpeculative principles arejufl; though not in thefenfe 
intended hy the parties : And, That both the fchemes 

of 
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ofpraSlical cotifequences are prudent ; though not in the 
extremes to which each party ^ in oppojition to the other ^ 
has commonly endeavoured to carry them. 

That the Deity is the ultimate author of all govern- 
ment, will never be denied by any who admit a 
general providence, and allow, that all events in the 
univerfe are condufted by an uniform plan, and di- 
redled to wife purpofes. As it is impoffible for the 
human race to fubfift, at leaft in any comfortable 
or fecure ftate, without the protedlion of govern- 
ment j this inftitution muft certainly have been intend- 
ed by that beneficient Being, who means the good 
of all his creatures : And as it has univerfally, in fa^, 
taken place, in all countries, and all ages ; we may 
conclude, with ftill greater certainty, that it was in- 
tended by that omnifcient Being, who can never be 
deceived by any event or operation. But iince he 
gave rife to it, not by any particular or miraculous 
interpoiition, but by his concealed and univerfal effi- 
cacy ; a fovereign cannot, properly fpeaking^ be call- 
ed hi? vicegerent, in any other fenfe than every power 
or force, being derived from him, may be faid to adl 
by his commiffion. Whatever actually happens is 
comprehended in the general plan or intention of pro- 
vidence ; nor has the greateft and moil lawful prince 
any more reafon, upon that account, to plead a pe- 
culiar facrednefs or inviolable authority, than an 
inferior magiftrate or even an ufurper, or even a rob- 
ber and a pirate. The fame divine fuperintendent, 
who, for wife purpofes, invefted aTiTus or a Tra- 
jan with authority, did alfo, for purpofes, no doubt, 
equally wife, though unknown, beftow power on a 
Borgia or an Angria. The fame caufes, which 
gave rife to the fovereign power in every ftate, efta- 
blifhed likfewife every petty jurifdiftion in it, and 
every limited authority. A conftable, therefore, no 
lefs than a king, ads by a divine commiffion, and 
pofTefles an indefeafible right. 

When we confider how nearly equal all men are in 

C c 3 their 
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their bodily force, and even in their mental powers 
and faculties, till cultivated by education ; we muft 
neceffarily allow, that nothing but their own conient 
could, at firft, aflfociate them together, and fubjeft 
them to any authority. The people, if we trace 
government to its firft origin in the woods and defarts, 
are the fource of all power and jurifdidtion, and vo- 
luntarily, for the fake of peace and order, abandon- 
ed their native liberty, and received laws from their 
equal and companion. The conditions, upon which 
they were willing to fubmit, were either exprefled, 
or were fo clear and obvious, that it might well be 
efteemed fuperfluous to exprefs them. If this, then, 
be meant by the original contraS, it cannot be denied, 
that all government is, at firft, founded on a con- 
trad, and that the moft ancient rude combinations 
of mankind were formed chiefly by that principle. 
In vain, are we afkedin what records this charter of our 
liberties is regiftered. It was not written on parch- 
ment, nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It pre- 
ceded the ufe of writing and all the other civilized 
arts of life. But we trace it plainly in the nature of 
inan, and in the equality, or fometbing approaching 
equality, which we find in all the individuals of that 
fpecies. The force, which now prevails, and which 
is founded on fleets and armies, is plainly political, 
and derived from authority, the efFed of eftablifhed 
government. A man's natural force confifts only in 
the vigour of his limbs, and the firmnefs of his cou- 
rage ; which could never fubjeft multitudes to the 
command of one. Nothing but their own confent, 
and their fenfe of the advantages refulting from peace 
and order, could have had that influence. 

Yet even this confent was long very imperfeft, and 
rould not be the baiis of a regular adminiftration. 
The chieftain, who had probably acquired his 
influence during the continuance of War, ruled 
more by perfuafion than command ; and till he could 
employ force to reduce the refraftory and difobedient, 

the 
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the fociety could fcarcely be faid to have attained a 
ftate of civil government. No compad'or agreement, 
it is Qvident, was exprefely formed for general fub- 
miifion ; an idea far beyond the comprehenfion of 
favages : Each exertion of authority in the chieftain 
inuil have been particular, and called forth by the 
prefent exigencies of the cafe : The fenfible utility, 
refulting from his interpofition, made thefe exertions 
become daily more frequent ; and their frequency 
gradually produced an habitual, and, if you pleafe to 
call it foy a voluntary, and therefore precarious, ac* 
quiefcence in the people. 

But philofophers, who have embraced a party (if 
that be not a contradidlion in terms) are not conten- 
ted with thefe conceflions. They aiTert, not only 
that government in its earlieft infancy arofe from con- 
fent, or rather the voluntary acquiefcence of the peo- 
ple; but alfo, that, even at preieht, when it has 
attained its full maturity, it refts on no other founda- 
tion. They affirm, that all men are Hill bom equal, 
and owe allegiance to no prince or government, un- 
lefs bound by the obligation and fandion of SLpromifei 
And as no man, without fome equivalent, would 
forego the advantages of his native liberty, and fub- 
jed himfelf to .the will of another ; this promife is 
always underftood to be conditional,, and impofes on 
him no obligation, unlefs he meet with juftice and 
protedion from his fovereign, Thefe advantages the 
fovereign promifes him in return ; and if he fail in 
the execution, he has broken, on his part, the articles 
of engagement, and has thereby freed his fubjtid: 
from all obligations to allegiance. Such, according 
to thefe philofophers, is the foundation of authority 
in every government ; and fuch the right of refiftance 
poffeffed by every fubjed. 

But would thefe reafoners look abroad into the 
world, they would meet with nothipg that, in the 
lead, correfponds to their ideas, or can warrant fo 
refined and philofophical a fyltem. On the contrary, 
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we find, every where, princes, who claim their, fub- 
jeAs as their property, and aflert their independent 
rijjht of fovereignity, from conqueft or fucceflion. 
We find alfo, every where, fubjedls, who acknow- 
ledge this right in their prince, and fuppofe them- 
felves born under obligations of obedience to a certain 
fovereign, as much as under the ties of reverence and 
duty to certain pareijts, Thefe conneftions are al- 
ways conceived to be equally independent of our 
confent, in PsiesiA and Chima; in France and 
Spain; and even in Holland and Enolano, 
wherever the doftrines above-mentioned have not 
been carefully inculcated. Obedience or fubjedUon 
becomes fo familiar, tlrtit moft men never make any 
pnquiry about its origin or caufe, more than about 
the principle of gravity, refiftance, or the moft uni* 
verfal laws of nature. Or if curiofity ever move 
thepi, as foon as they learn, that they themfelves 
and tl^eir anceftors have, for feveral agesj or from 
time imn^emorial, been fubjeft to fuch a form of 
government or fuch a family; they immediately 
acquiefce, aqd acknowledge their obligation to alle* 
giance. Were you to preach, in moft parts of the 
world, that political conneftrons are founded alto- 
gether on voluntary confent or a mutual promjfe, 
the niagiftrate would foon imprifon you, as feditibus, 
for loofening the ties of obedience ; if your friends 
did not before fhut you up as delirious for advancing 
fuch abfurdities. It is ftrange, that an aft of the 
mind, which every individual is fuppofed to have 
formed, and after he c^me to the ufe of reafon too, 
ptherwife it could have no authority ; that this ad, 
I fay, fhould ])e fo much unknown to all of them, 
that, over the face of the whole earth, there fcarcely 
remain any traces or memory of it. 

But the contradl, on which government is founded, 
is faid to be the original contraB; and confequcntly 
may be fuppofed too old to fall under the knowledge 
of the prefent generation. If the agreement, by 

which 
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which ihvage men firll affociated and conjoined their 
force, be here meant, this is acknowledged to be real ; 
but being fo ancient, and being obliterated by a 
thoufand changes of government and princes, it can- 
not now be fuppofed to retain any authority. If we 
would ^y any thing to the purpofe, we mull aflert, 
that every particular government, which is lawful, 
and which impofes any duty of allegiance on the 
fubjed, was, at firft, founded on confent and a vo- 
luntary compad:. But befides that this fuppofes the 
confent of the fathers to bind the children, even to 
the moft remote generations (which republican wri- 
ters will never allow), befides this, I fay, it is not 
juftified by hiftory or. experience, in any age or 
country of the world* 

Ahnoft all the governments, which exift at prefent, 
or of which there remains any record in ftory, have 
been founded originally, either on ufurpation or 
conqueft, or both, without any pretence of a fair 
confent, or voluntary fubje^on of the people. When 
an artful and bold man is. placed at the head of an 
army Or fadtion, it is often eafy for him7 by employ- 
ing, fometimes violence, fometimes &!& pretences, 
to eftabliih his dominion over a people a hundred 
times more numerous than his partizans. He allows 
no fuch open communicarion, that his enemies can 
know, with certainty, their number or force. He 
gives them no leifure to aflemble together in a body 
to oppofe him. Even all thofe, who are the inflru- 
ments of his ufurpation, may wilh his faU ; but their 
ignorance of each others intention keeps them in 
awe, and is the fole caufe of his fecurity. By fuch 
arts ds thefe, many governments have been eftablifh- 
cd ; arid this is all the original contraSi which they 
have to boaft of. 

The face of the earth is continually changing, by 
the encreafe of fmall kingdoms into great empires, by 
the diflblution of great empires into Waller kingdoms^ 
^y the planting of colonies, by the migration of 

tribes. 
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tribes. Is there any thing difcoverable in all tliefe 
events but force and violence? Where is the mutu- 
al agreement or voluntary aflbciation fo much talked 
of? 

Even the fmootheft way, by which a nation may 
receive a foreign mailer, by marriage or a will, is 
not extremely honourable for the people y. but fup- 
pofes them to be difpofed of, like a dowry or a le- 
gacy, according to the pleafure or intereil of their 
rulers. 

But where no force interpofes, and eIe£lion takes 
place ; what is this eledion fo highly vaunted ? It 
is either the combination of a few great men, who 
decide for the whole, and will allow of no oppoiition: 
Or it is the fury of a multitude, that follow a fedi- 
tious ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a 
dozen among them, and who owes his advancement 
merely to his own impudence, or to the momentary 
caprice of his fellows. 

Are thcfe diforderly eledlions, which are rare too, 
of fuch mighty authority, as to be the only lawful 
foundation of all goyermnent and allegiance ? 

In reality, there is not a more terrible event, than 
a total diffolution of government, which gives liberty 
to the multitude, and makes the determination or 
choice of a new eftablifhment depend upon a number, 
which nearly approaches to that of the body of the. 
people : For it never comes entirely to the whole 
body of them. Every wife man, then, wifhes to fee 
at the head of a powerful and obedient army, a gene- 
ral, who may fpeedily feize the prize, and give to the 
people a matter, which they are fo unfit to choofe for 
themfelves. So little correfpondent is faft and reali- 
ty to thofe philofophical notions. 

Let not the eftablifliment at the Revolution deceive 
us, or make us fo much in love with a philofophical 
origin to government, as to imagine all others mon- 
ftrous and irregular. Even that event was far from 
correfponding to thefe refined ideas. It was only 

the 
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the fucceffion, and that only in the regal part of the 
government, which was then changed : And it was 
only, the majority, of feven hundred, who determined 
that change for near ten millions. I doubt not, in- 
deed, but the bulk of thqfe ten millions acquiefced 
willingly in the determination: But wis the matter 
left, in the leaft, to their choice? Was it not jultly 
fuppofed to be, from that moment, decided, and every 
man punifhed, who refufed to fubmit to the new fo- 
vereign? How otherwife could the matter have ever 
been brought to any ijQTue or concluiion ? 

The republic of Athens was, I believe, the moft 
extenfive democracy that we read of in hiftory : 
Yet if we make the requifite allowances for the wo- 
men, the flaves, and the ftrangers, we ihall find, that 
that eftablifliment wa^ not at firft made, nor any 
law ever voted, by a tenth part of thofe who were 
bound to pay obedience to it: Not to mention the 
ifland and foreign dominions, which the Athenians 
claimed as theirs by right of conqueft. And as it is 
well known, that popular affemblies in that city 
were alw'ays full of licence and diforder, notwitji- 
ftanding the inftitutions and law^s by which they 
were checked; how much more diforderly mull 
they prove, where they form not the eftablifhed 
conftitution, but meet tumultuoufly on the difiblution 
of the ancient government, in order to give rife to a 
new one? How chimerical muft it be to talk of a 
choice in fuch circumftances? 

The AcHiEANS enjoyed the freeft and moft per- 
fedl democracy of all antiquity ; yet they employed 
force to oblige fome cities to enter into their league, 
as we learn from Polybius*. 

Harry the IVth and Harry the VHth of Eng- 
LAND, had really no title to the throne but a parlia- 
mentary eledion ; yet they never would acknowledge. 
it, left they fhould thereby weaken their authority. 

Strange, 

* Lib. ix. cap. 38. 
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Strange, if the only real foilndation of all authoiitjr 
be confent and promife ! 

It is in vain to fay, that all governments are or 
fliould be, at firit, founded on popular confent, as 
much as the neci&ffity of human affairs wiU admit. 
This favours entirely my pretenfion. 1 maintain, 
that human affairs will never admit of this confent ; 
ieldom of the appearance of it. But that conqueft 
or ufurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by dif- 
folving the ancient governments, is the origin of al- 
moft all the new ones which were ever eltablifhed 
in the world. And that in the few cafes where 
confent may feem to have taken place, it was com- 
monly fo irregular, fo confined, or fo much inter- 
mixed either with fraud or violence, that it cannot 
have any great authority. 

My intention here is not to exclude the confent 
of the people from being one juft foundation of 
government where it has place. It is furdy the 
bed and moft facred of any. I only pretend, that 
it has very feldom had place in any degree, and 
never almoft in its full extent : And that therefore 
feme other foundation of government muft alfo be 
admitted. 

Were all men poffeffed of fo inflexible a regard 
to juftice, that, of themfclves, they would totally 
abftain from the properties of others ; they had for 
ever remained in a ftate of abfolute liberty, without 
fubjedlion to any magiftrate or political fociety : But 
this is a ftate of perfedion of which human nature is 
juftly deemed incapable. Again ; were all men pof- 
fefled of fo perfeft an underftanding, as always to 
laiow their own interefts, no form of government 
had ever been fubmitted to, but what was eftabliflied 
on confent, and was fully canvaffed by every member 
of the fociety : But this ftate of perfedlion is like- 
wife much fuperior to human nature. Reafon, hi- 
^ory, and experience Ihow us, that all political fd- 
cieties have had an origin much lefs accurate and^ 
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regular ; and were one to chufe a period of time, 
when the peoples confent was the leaft regarded in 
public tranfaftions, it would be precifely on the 
eftablilhment of a new government. In a fettled 
conftitution, their inclinations are often confulted : 
but during the fury of revolutions, conquefts, and 
public convulfionsy military force or political craft 
ufually dicides the controverfy. 

When a new government is eftablifhed, by what*. 
ever means, the people are conunonly diffatisfied 
with it, and pay obedience more from fear and ne- 
ceflity, than from any idea of allegiance or of moral 
obligation. The prince is watchful and jealous, and 
muft carefully guard againft every beginning or ap* 
pearance of infurredlion. Time, by degrees, removes 
all theie difficulties, and accuftoms the nation to re* 
gard, as their lawful or native princes, that family 
which, at firft, they confidered as afurpers or foreign 
conquerors. In order to found this opinion, they 
have no recourfe to any notion of voluntary confent 
or promife, which, they know, never was, in this 
cafe, either cxpe<5ed or demanded. The original 
eftablifhment was formed by violence, and fubmitted 
to from neceffity. The fubfequent adminiftration is 
alfo fupported by power, and acquiefced in by the 
people, not as a matter of choice, but of obligation. 
They imagine not, that their confent gives their 
prince a title : But they willingly confent, becauie 
they think, that, from long poflTeffion, he has acqui- 
red a title, independent of their choice or incliilatioiu 

Should it be faid, that, by living under the domi^ 
nion of a prince, which one might leave, every indi'*- 
vidual has given a tacit confent to his authority, and 
promifed him obedience > it may be anfwered, that 
fuch an implied confent can only have place, where 
a man imagines that the matter depends on his 
choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind do 
who are born under eflablifhed governments) that 
by his birth he owes allegiance to a certain prince 

or 
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or certain form of government ; it would be abfurd to 
infer a confent or choice, which he exprefsly, in this 
cafe, renounces and difclaims. 

Can we ferioufly fay, that a poor peafant or arti- 
san has a free choice to leave his country, when he 
knows no foreign language or manners, and lives, 
from day to day, by the (mall wages which he ac- 
quires ? We may as well affert, that a man, by re- 
maining in a veflel, freely confents to the dominion 
of the mafler ; though he was carried on board while 
afleep, and mufl leap ii)to the ocean, and perifh the 
moment he leaves hen 

What if the prince forbid his fubjefts to quit his 
dominions ; as in Tiberius's time, it was regarded 
as a crime in a Roman knight that he had attempted 
to fly to the Parthians, in order to efcape the ty- 
ranny of that emperor*? Or as the ancient Musco- 
vites prohibited all travelling under pain of death? 
And did a prince obferve, that many of his fubjeds 
were feized with the frenzy of migrating to foreign 
countries, he would doubtlefs, with great reafon and 
juftice, reftrain them, in order to prevent the depo- 
pulation of his own kingdom. Would he forfeit the 
allegiance of all his fubjefts, by fo wife and reafon- 
nble a law ? Yet the freedom of their choice is furely 
in that cafe raviflied from them. 

A company of men, who ftiould leave their native 
country, in order to people fome inhabited region, 
might dream of recovering their native freedom ; but 
they would foon find, that their prince ftill laid 
claim to them, and called them his fubjedls, even in 
tlieir new fettlement. And in this he would but aft 
conformably to the common ideas of mankind. 

The trueft tacit confent of this kind, that is ever 
obfer\'ed, is when a foreigner fettles in any country, 
and is before hand acquainted with the prince, and 
Rovernmcnr, and laws, to which he mull fubmit : 
Yet is hi- allegiance, though more voluntary, much 

I ' Ids 

* Tacit. Ann. li^.vl. cap. 14 
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lefs expefted or depended on, than that of a natural 
born fubjedt. On the contrary, his native prince 
ftill aflerts a claim to him. And if he punifh not 
the renegade, when he feizes him in war with his 
new prince's commiflipn ; this clemency is not found- 
ed on the municipal law, which in all countries con- 
demns the prifoner ; but on the cohfent of princes, 

f who have agreed to this indulgence, in order to pre- 
vent reprifals. 

Did onie generation of men go off the ftage iat once, 
and another fucceed, as is the cafe with filk-worms 

■ and butterflies, the new race, if they had fenfe enough 
to choofe their government, which furely is never the 
cafe with men, might voluntarily, and by general 
confent, eftablifh their own form of civil polity, 
without any regard to the laws or precedents which 
prevailed among their anceftors. But as human fo- 
ciety is in perpetual flux, one man every hour going 
out of the world, another coming into it, it is necef- 
Xary, in order to preferve fl:ability in government, 
that the new brood fhould conform themfelves to 
the eftablilhed confl:itution, and nearly follow the 
path which their fathers, treading in the footfteps of 
theirs, had marked out to them. Some innovations 
muft neceflarily have place in every human infl:itu- 
tion ; and it is happy where the enlightened genius 
of the age give thefe a direftion to the fide of reafon, 
liberty, and juftice : But violent innovations no in- 
dividual is intitled to make : They are even dange- 
rous to be attempted by the legislature : More ill 
than good is ever to be expected from them : And 
if hiftory affords examples to the contrary, they are 
not to be drawn into precedent, and are only to be 
regarded as proofs, that the fcience of politics aflTords 
few rules, which will not admit of fome exception, 
and which may not fometimes be controlled by for- 
tune and accident. The violent innovations in the 
reign of Henry VIII. proceeded from an imperious 
monarch, feconded by the appearance of legiflative 

authority : 
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authority: Thofe in the reign of Charles I. were 
derived from fadion and fanaticifm ; and both of 
them have proved happy in the iflue : But even the 
former were long the fource of many diforders, and 
ftill more dangers ; and if the meafures of allegiance 
were to be taken from the latter, a total anarchy muft 
have place in human fociety, and a final period at 
once be put to every government. 

Suppofe that an ufurper, after having baniflied 
his lawful prince and royal family, Ihould eftablifli 
his dominion for ten or a dozen years in any country, 
. and fhould prefer\''e fo exaft a difcipline in his troops, 
and fo regular a difpofition in his garrifons, that no 
infurredlion had ever been raifed, or even murmur 
heard, againft his adminiftration ; can it be aflerted, 
that the people, who in their hearts abhor his treafon; 
have tacitly confented to his authority, and'promifed 
him allegiance, merely becaufe, from neceffity, they 
live imder his dominion r Suppofe again their native 
prince reftored, by means of an army, which he le- 
vies in foreign countries; They receive him with 
joy and exultation, and fliow plainly with what re- 
ludance they had fubmitted to any other yoke. I 
may now alk, upon what foundation the prince's title 
fiands ? Not on popular confent furely : For though 
the people willingly acquiefce in his authority, they 
never imagine, that their confent made him fov^reign. 
They confent ; becaufe they apprehend him to be 
already, by birth, their lawful fovereign. And as 
to that tacit confent, which may now be inferred 
from their living under his dominion, this is no more 
than what they formerly gave to the tyrant and 
ufurpen 

When we aflert, that all lawful government arifes 
from the confent of the people, we certainly do them 
a great deal more honour than they defcrve, or even 
expedl and defire from us. After the Roman domi- 
nions became too unwieldy for the republic to go- 
vern them, the people, over the whole known world, 

I were 
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Were extremely grateful to Augustus for that au- 
thority, which, by violence, he had eftablilhed oyer 
them ; and they fhowed an equal difpoiition to fub« 
mit to the fucceflbr, whom he left them by his laft 
will and teftament. It was. afterwards their -misfor- 
tune, that there never was, in one family, any long 
regular fucceflion ; but that their lijie of princes was 
continually broken, either by private ^affinations 
or public rebellions. The pratorian bands, on the 
failure of every family, fet up one emperor ; the 
legions in the Eaft a fecond; thofe in Germany, 
perhaps, a third : And the fword alone could decide 
the controverfy. The condition of the people in 
that mighty monarchy, was to be lamented, not be- 
caufe the choice of the emperor wais never left to 
theni ; for that was imprafticable : But becaufe they 
never fell under any fucceflion ofmafters, who might 
regularly follow each other. As to the violence and 
wars and bloodihed, occafioned by every new fettle- 
ment ; thefe were not blameable, becaufe they were 
inevitable. 

The houfe of Lancaster ruled in this ifland 
abouv fixty years ; yet the partisans of the white rofe 
feemed daily to multiply in England. The pre- 
fent eftablifhment has taken place during a ftill longer 
period. Have all views of right in another family 
been uttqjly extinguiflied ; even though fcarce any 
man now aliye had arrived at years of difcrction, 
when it was expelled, or could have cOnfented to its 
dominion, or have prOmifed it allegiance ? A fuffi- 
cient indication furely of the general fentiment of 
mankind on this head. For we blame not the par-* 
tizans of the abdicated family, merely on account bf 
the long time during which they have preferved their 
imaginary loyalty: We blwie them for adhering 
to a family, which we affirm, has been juftly expeU 
led, ^and which, from the moment the new fettle*^ 
ment took place, had forfeited all titte to authority. 

But would we have a, more regular, at leaft a more 
. Vol. I. * D d philofophical 
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philofopbical refutation of this principle of an orijopui^ 
al contraft or popahr conlent ; perhaps the follow-^ 
ing obfixvations may fuffice. 

All moral duties majr be divided into two Idnds; 
Thc^fi^ are thcie to which men-are tmpdkd by a 
natural inftind^ or immediattr propenfity, ^riucb 
operates oh diem, independent of all ideas of otAga* 
tion, and of all views, either to public or privittcf 
utility. Of ibis nature are, love of chSdren^ grad* 
tude to bcne&florsy pity to 'the unfortmmte. Wbent 
we redieft on the advantage whidh: refults to ficbty; 
firom fuck humane inftinAsy we pay lliem the Juff 
tribute of moral approbation and effieem : But the 
pcFfon^ a&uat^ by them, feek tlieir powev andio' 
fluence antecedent to any fucfa refledion« 

The fecond kind of moral duties axe fudi as art 
not fupported by any original inftind of nature, but 
are performed entirely mm a fenfe of dbUgidoiip I 
when we confider ttie. neceffities of human ^detj^ 
and the impoflEil^lity of'fupporting it, if tfaefe duties 
were neglefted. It is ih\i%ju/Hce or a regard to die 
^rm)erty of others fidelUy or theobfervance of pro- 
mifes, becomes^ obligatoiy, and acquire an autihotity 
over mankind. For as it i» evident, that cfcrj matt 
' loves himfelf better than any other p^libn, he is na^ 
turally impelled to extend his acquifitions as much 
as poffible ; and nothing can reftrain him in tihis pro- 
penfity, but refledtion and experience, by which he 
leamsr the pernicious effedls of that licence, and the 
total diflblution of fociety which mull enfue from it 1 
His original inclination, theitfore, or inilinft, is here I 
checked and retrained by a fubfequent judgment or J 
obfervation.' 

The cafe is precifely the fame with the political 
or civil duty oi aUegianeCj as with the natur^ duties 
of juftice and fidelity. Our primary inilin<9:s lead 
US, either to indulge ourfelvesr in unlimited freedoni; 
or to feck dominion over others : And it is ti£fle£tiott 
only, which engages us to facrifice fAch ftcong paf- 

fion^ 
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nohs to tfiie intefefts of peace and public order. A 
fmall degree of experience and obfervatioa fuffiqes 
to teach lis, that fociety cannot poffibly be maintain^ 
ed without the authority of magiftratcsj and that this 
authority muft foon fall into contempt, where exad; 
bbedience is riot paid to it. The dbferration of 
thefe general and. obvious interefts is the fource of all 
illlegianc^, and of that moral obligation which ive 
. attribute to it. 

What neceffity, therefore, is there tb found the 
diity (^allegiance Or obedience to magiftrates.on that 
oi fidelity d a regard to promifes, an4 to fuppofe^ 
that it is the confent of each individual, which fub- 
J€<fts him to government ; when it appears that both 
allegiance and fidelity ftand precifely on the fame 
foundation, and are both fubmitted to by mankind^ 
on account of the apparent interefts and neceflities 
' of human fociety ? We are bound to obey our fove- 
teign, it is^ faid ; becaufe we have given a tacit pro^ 
jnife to that purpofe. But why are we bound to ob- 
ferve our promife ? It muft here be aflerted, that the 
commerce and intercourfe of mankind, which arc of 
fuch mighty advantage, can have no fecurity where 
men pay nd regard to their engagements. In like 
iiiartner, may it be faid, that men could not live at 
iall in' foCiety, at leaft in a civilized fociety, without 
laws and magift rates and judges, to prevent the en- 
croachments of the ftrong upon the weak, of the 
violent Upon the juft and equitable. The obligation 
to allegiance being, of like force and authority with 
the obligation to fidelity, we gain nothing by rc- 
folving th^ one into the othfer. The general in- 
terefts or neceflities of fociety arc fufficicnt to eftablilh 
both. 

If the wafon be aiked of that obedience, vhioh we 
^re bound to pay to government^ I readily anfwer^ 
becaufe fociety could not otberwife fubjt/l : And this 
anfwer is decur and intelligible to all mankind. iTour 
anfwct hf becaufe we Jbould keep our word. But 

D d a bcfides, 
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bcfideSy that no body, tiU trained in a philofop^idsl 
fyilem, can either comprehend or relifh this anfwer J 
Befides this, I fay, you find yourfelf embarrafled, 
when it i& afked, why we are bound to keep our word? 
Nor can you give any anfwer, but wliat would im-* 
mediately, without any cirquit, have a^covmted for 
our oblig^on to allegiance. 

But to whom is allegiance due ? And who is our 
lawful fovereign ? This queftion is often the moft dif- 
ficult of any,' and liable to infinite difcuffions. Whea 
peopfe arer fo happy, that they can anfwer, Our pre-' 
fent fonjereign^ who inherits^ in a dire£l line, from an* 
ceflors that have governed us for many ages ; this an- 
fwer admits of no reply ; even though hiftorians, in 
tracing up to the remotcft antiquity, the origin of 
that royal family, may find, as commonly happeiasy 
that its firft authority was derived from ufurpation 
and violence. It is confefled, that private juftice, or 
the abftinence from the properties of others, is' a moil 
cardinal virtue : Tet reafon tells usy that there is ho 
property in du^ble objedsy fiich as lands or houfes, 
when carefully examined in paffing from hand to 
hand, but muft, in fome period^ have been founded 
on fi*aud and injuftice. The necelfities of human 
fociety, neither in private nor public life, will allow 
of fuch an accurate inquiry : And there is no virtue 
or moral duty, but what may with facility be re- 
fined away, if we indulge a falfe philofophy, iii fift- 
ing and fcrutinrzing it, by every captious rule of 
logic, in every light or pofition, in which it may be 
pkced.^ 

The queftions with regard to private property 
have filled infinite volumes of law and philofophy, 
if in both we add the commentators to the origirsil 
text; and in the end, we may fafely pronounce, 
that many of the rules, there eftabiifh^,* are uncer- 
tain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. The like opinion 
may be fonned with regard to flie fuccefiSon and 
rights of princes apd forms of government. Several 

cafes, 
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cafes^ no doubt, ^occur, efpecially in the infancy of 
any conftitution, which admit of no determination 
from the laws of juftice and equity : And our hifto- 
rian Rap in pretends, that the controverfy between 
Edward the Third and Philip de Valois was of 
.:this nature, and could be decided only by an appeal 
to heaven, th^ is, by war and violence. 

Who fhall tell me; whether Germanicus or Dru- 
sus ought to have fucceeded to Tiberius, had he 
died, while they were both alive, without naming 
any of them for his fucceffor ? Ought the right of 
adoption to be received as equivalent to that of bloody 
in a jiation, where it had the fame efFedl in private 
families, and had already, in two inftances, taken 
place in the public ? Ought Germanicus to be e- 
fteemed the elder fcm becaufe he was born before 
Druses : or the younger, becaufe he was adapted 
.after the birth of his brother ? Ought the right of 
the elder to be regarded in a nation, where he had 
no advantage in the fucceffion of private families ? 
Ought the Roman empire at that time to be deemed 
hereditary, becaufe of two examples ? xyr, ought it, 
even fo early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
llronger or to the prefent poiTeffor, as being founded 
on fo recent an ufurpation ? 

Com MODUS mounted the throne after a pretty 
long fucceffion of excellent emperors, who had ao- 
quired their titl^, not by birth, or public eledion, 
but by the fiditious rite of adoption. That bloody 
debauchee being murdered by a confpiracy, fuddenly 
farmed between his wenth and her gallant, who 
happened at that time ta be Pratorian Prafe^ ; 
thefe immediately deliberated about choofiiig a mafr 
ter to human kind, to fpeak in the ftyle of thofe 
ages ; and they caft their eyes on Pertinax. Before 
the tyra^nt's death was known, Xht PrafeSl went fe- 
cretly to that fenator, who, on the appearance of th6 
foldiers, imagined that his execution had been or- 
dered by CoMMODUs, He was immediately ialuted 
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^peror by the officer and his-attoDidaiits ; cheerffaflji 
proclainted by the populace ; unwillingly iiihmitted 
to by the guaids ; formerly recogoixed by the fis 
nate ; and pai^yely received by the provinceg and 
•rouej of the empi^. 

The ^content of the Pratorian bands broke mt 
i^ a fudden fedition^ which occafioned the murder 
of that excellent prince : And the world being now 
without a niafter and 'without government, the goardi 
fought proper to fet the eitnpire formally to £de. 
JuLiANy the purchafer, was proclaimed by the fid^ 
^{ers, recognised by the fenate, and fiibmitted to by 
the people ; and ntuft alfo h^ve been fubmitted to 
by d]ie provinces, had not the envy of the legions 
begotten oppofition ^nd refiftance. Pssgsnnius 
JN^iGER m Syria ele£ted himfelf emperor, gained the 
^multary confent of his army, and was attended 
with the fecret good- will of the fenate and people df 
RoMB. Albinus in Britain found an equal right 
to fet up his claim ; but Ssv^rus, who governed 
pANNONiA, prevailed in the end above both of them. 
That able politician and warrior, finding his own 
^irth and dignity too much inferior to the imperial 
crown, profeSeS at firft an intention only of revenging 
the death of Pertinax, Hfe marched as general 
into Italy ; defeated Julian ; and without our 
being able to fix any precife commencement e^'en of 
the foldiers conFent, he was from licceffity acknow^ 
ledged eitiperor by the fenate and people ; and liiHy 
cftabliflied in his violent' authority by fubduing Nu 
CER and Albinus #. ' 

Inter bac Gordianus C;esar (fays Capitolinus, 
fpeaking of another period) fublatus a militibus. 
Imperafor ejl appellatus\ quia non etat aUus infnefentk 
Jt is to be remarked, that Gorjdian was a boy of .. 
fourteen years of age. 

' ^Frequent in fiances of a like nature occur in the 
of the emperors ; in that of Alexander's 

■ fuc- 
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fncceflbrs ; stnd of many other countries : Nor cau 
any thing be more unhappy than a defpotic goverur 
ment qf this kind ; where the fucceffion is disjointed 
and irregular, and muft be determined, onvcvcry va- 
cancy, by force or eledtion. In a free government 
the matter is often unavoidable, and is alfo much 
lefs dangerous. '1 he interefls erf* liberty may thtpre 
frequently kad the people, in their own defence, to 
alt^r the fucceffion of the crown. And the confti- 
tution, being compounded of parts, may ftill main- 
tain a fufficient liability, by retting on the ariftocra- 
tical or democratical members, though the monarchi- 
cal be altered, from time to time, in order to ac- 
commod - te it to the former. 

In an abfolute government, when there is ^o legal 
prince who has a title to the 4:hr(wie, it may iafely 
be determined to belong to the firft occupant. In- 
stances of this kind are but too frequent, efpecially 
in the eaftern monarchies. When any race of prin- 
ces expires, the will or deftination of the laft fove- 
reign will be regarded as a title. Thus the edid of 
Lewis the XlVth, who called the baftard princes to 
the fucceffion in cafe of the failure of all the legiti- 
mate princes, would, in .fuch an event, have fome 
authority *. Thus the will of Charles the Second 
difpofed of the whole Spanish monarchy. The 
ceffion of the. ancient proprietor, efpecially wh6n 
joined to. conqueft, is like wife deemed, a good title. 

The general obligation, which binds us to go- 
vernment is, the intereft and neceffities of fociety.; 
and this obligation is very ftrong. The determina- 
tion of it to this or that particular prince or form of 
government, is frequently more uncertain and dubi- 
ous. Prefent polTdQiionfhas confiderable authority in 
thefe cafes, and greater than in private property; 
becaufe of the diforders which attend all revolutions 
iind changes of government. 

We fliall only obferve, before we conclude, that^ 
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though an appeal to general opinion may juftly, in 
the fpeculative fcicnces of metaphyfics, hatural phi-- 
lofophy, or aftronomy, be deemed unfair and i^con* 
clufive, yet in ^1 queftions with regard to morals, 
as well as criticifm, tliere is really no other ftand? 
ard, by which any controverfy can ever be decided. 
And nothing is a cl^ater proof, that a theory of this 
kind is erroneous, than to find, that it leads to para- 
doxes, repugnant to the common fentiments of man- 
kind, and to the praftice and opinion of all nations 
and all ages. The doftrine, which founds all law- 
ful government on an original contra£ly or confent of 
the people, is plainly of this kind ; nor has the moft 
noted of its partizans, in profecution of it, fcrupled 
to affirm, that abfolute monarchy is inconfijlent with 
civil fociety^ and Jo can be no form of civil gtmernment 
at all* ; and that the Jlipreme pqwer in ajlate cannot 
take from any man^ by taxes and impqfitions^ any part of 
his property^ without his own confent or that of bis re- 
prefentatives \. What authority any nioral reafon- 
ing can have, wlych leads into opinions, fo wide of 
the general pradice of mankind, in every place but 
this fingle kingdom, it is eafy to determine. 

The only paflage I meet with in antiquity, where 
the obligation qf obedience to government is afcribed 
to a promife, is in Plato's Crito; where Socrates 
refufes to efcape froip prifpn, becaufe he had tacitly 
promifed to obey the laws. Thus he builds a tory 
confequencc of paflive obedience on a whig founda- 
tion of the original cpntradt. 

New difcoveries are not to be expedited in thefe 
matters. If fcarce any man, till very lately, ever 
imagined that government was founded on compaft, 
it is certain, that it cannot, in general, have any fuch 
foundation. 

The crime of rebelliw among the ancients was 
commonly exprefled by the terms Kwrtf/^e/K, nowis res 
inoliri. ESSAY 

* See Locke on Government, chap. vii. § 90. 
f Id. chap. xi. § 138. 139. I40. 
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Of P A S S I V E 03tDIENCE. 



IN the fortner eflay, we endeavour to refute the 
fpecitlative fyftems of politics advanced in this 
nation; as well the religious fyftem of the one party, 
as the philofophical of the other. We come now to 
examine thtpraSlical confequences, deduced by each 
party, with regard to the meafures of fubmiffion due 
to fovereigns. 

As the obligation to juftice is founded entirely on 
the interefts of fociety, which require mutual abfti-i 
nence from property, in order to preferve peace a- 
mong mankind ; it is evident, that when the execu- 
tion of juftice would be attended with very pernicious 
confequences, that virtue muft be fufpended, and give 
place to public utility, in fuch extraordinary and fuch 
preffing emergencies. The maxim, fiat Jujlitia et 
ruatCcelunij ** let juftice be performed, though the 
" univerfe be deftroyed," is apparently falfe ; and by 
facrificing the end to the means, fliows a prepofterous 
idea of the fubordination of duties. What governor 
of a town makes any fcruple of burning the fubHrbs, 
when they facilitate the approaches of the enemy ? Or 
what general abftains from plundering a neutral coun- 
try, when the neceflities of war require it, and he 
cannot otherwife fubfift his army? The cafe is the 
fame with the duty of allegiance ; and common fenfe 
teaches us, that as government binds us to obedience 
only on account of its tendency to public utility, that 
(iuty muft always, in extraordinary cafes, when pub- 
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lie ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield (9 
the primary and original obligation. Salw popuB 
Juprema lex^ " The fafety of the people is the ibpreme 
law/' This xnaxim is agreeable to the fentiments 
of mankind in all ages: Nor. is any one, when he 
reads of the infurredlions againft Nsro or Phi up the 
Second, fo infatuated with party fyftems, as not to 
wifli fuccefs to the enterprize, and praife the under- 
takers. Even our high monarchical party, in fpite 
of their fublime theory, are forced, in fuch cafes, to 
judge, and feel, and approve, in confomciity to the 
reft of mankind. 

Keiiftance, therefore, being admitted in extraordi- 
nary craergencies, the queilion can onjy be among 
pood reaibners, with regard to the degree of neceffity 
which can juftify rcfiftance, and render it lawful or 
commendable. Aiid here I muft confefs, that I (haS 
always incline to their fide who draw the bond of d- 
legiance very clofe, and confider an infringement of 
it, as the laft refuge in defpenrte cafes, when the pub- 
lic is in the hi^heft danger from violence and tyranny. 
For befides the mifchicfs of a civil war which com- 
monly attends infurreftion ; it i? ccr1;ain, that where 
a difpofition to rebellion appears among any people, 
;t is one chief caufe of tyranny in the rulers, and 
forces them into many violent meafures which they 
never would have embraced, had every one been in- 
clined to fubmiffion and obedience. Thus the tyran^ 
jiicide or aflaiUnation, approved of by ancient ma- 
xims, inftead of keeping tyrants and ufurpers in awe, 
made them ten times more fierce and unrelenting; 
and is now juftly, upon that account, abolifhed by the 
laws of nations, and univerfally condemned as a bafe 
and treacherous metbod of bringing to juftice thefc 
difturbers of fociety. 

Befides, we muft confider, that as obedience is our 
duty in the common courfe of things, it ought chief- 
ly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more pre- 
pofl:erous than an anxious care and iblicitude in fl:*- 
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ting all the cafes in which refiftance may be allowed* 
In like manner, though a philofopher reafonably ac- 
knowledges in the courfe of an argument, that the 
rules of juftice maybe difpenfed with in cafes of ur- 
gent neceflity : What ftiould we thinly of a preacher 
or cafuift, who fhould make it his chief ftudy to find 
out fuch cafes, and enforce them with all the vehe- 
mence of argument and eloquence? Would he not be 
better employed in inculcating the general doctrine, 
than in difplaying the particular exceptions, which, 
we are perhaps but too much inclined of ourfelves, 
to embrace and to extend? 

There are, however, two reafons which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us, who have, 
with fo much induftry, propagated the maxims of re^ 
Jliftance ; maxims which, it mull be confeffed, are, in 
general, fo pernicious, and fo deftrudive of civil fo- 
ciety. The firft is, that their antagonifts carrying 
the doctrine of obedience to fuch an extravagant 
height, as not only never to mention the exceptionsi 
in extraordinary cafes (which might, perhaps, be ex- 
cufable), but even pofitively to exclude them ; it be- 
came neceffary to infill on thefe exceptions, and de- 
fend the rights of injured truth and liberty. The 
fecond^ and, perhaps, better reafon, is founded on the 
nature of the British confl:itution and form of go- 
vernment. 

It is almoft peculiar to our conftitution to eftablifh 
a firft magiftrate with fuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity, that, though limited by the laws, he is, in a 
manner, fo far as regards his own perfon, above the 
laws, and can neither be queftioned nor puniftied for 
any injury or wrong which may be committed by him. 
His minifters alone, or thofe who a<Sl by his commif- 
fion, are obnoxious to juftice; and while the princp 
is thus allured, by the prolpedl of perfonal fafety, to 
give the laws their free courfe, an equal fecurity is, 
in efFed, obtained by the puniftiment of lefler offend- 
ers, and at the fame time a civil war is avoided, which 
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would be the infallible confequence, were an attacl^; 
nt every turn, made diredly upon the fovereign. But 
though the conftitution pays this falutary complement 
to the prince, it can never reafonably be underftood, 
by that maxim, to have determined its own deftruc- 
tion, or to have eftabliflied a tame fubmiffion, where 
he proteds his minifters, perfeveres in injuftice, and 
ufurps the whole power of the commonwealth. This 
cafe, indeed, is never exprefsly put by the laws; be- 
oaufe it is impofliblefor them, in their ordinary courfe, 
to provide a remedy for it, or eftablifh any magi^ 
ftrate, with fqperior authority, to chaftife the exor- 
bitancies of the prince. But as a right without a re- 
medy would be an apfurdity, the remedy, in this cafe, 
is the extraordinary one of refiftance, when affairs 
(Come* to that extremity, that the conftitution can be 
defended by it alone. Refiftance therefore muft, of 
courfe, become more frequent in the British govern- 
ment than in others which are Ampler, and confift of 
fewer parts and movements. Where the king is m 
abfolute fovereign, he has little temptation to com- 
mit fuch enormous tyranny as may juftly provoke re- 
bellion : But where he is liniited, his imprudent am- 
bition, without any great vices, may run him into 
that perilous fituation. This is frequently fuppofed 
to have been the cafe with Charles the Firft; and 
if we may now fpeak truth, after animofities are 
ceafed, this was alfo the cafe with James the Second, 
Thefe were harmlefs, if not, in their private charac- 
ter, good men ; but miftaking the nature of our con- 
ftitution, and engroffing the whole legiflative power, 
it became neceflary to oppofe them with fome vehe- 
mence ; and even to deprive the latter formally of 
that authority, which he had ufed with fuch impru- 
dence and indifcretion. 
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Of the Coalition of Parties. 



TO abolifh all diftinftions of party may not be 
prafticable, perhaps not defirable, in a ftee go- 
vernment. The only dangerous parties are fuch as 
entertain oppofite views with regard to the effentials 
of government, the fucceffion of the crown, or the 
more confiderable privileges belonging to the feveral 
members of the conftitution ; where there is no room 
for any compromife or accommodation, and where 
the controverfy may appear fo momentous as to jufti- 
fy even an oppofition by arms to the pretenfions of 
antagonifts. Of this nature was the animofity, con- 
tinued for above a century paft, between the parties 
in England ; an animofity which broke out fome- 
times into civil war, which occafioned violent reva- 
lutions, and which continually endangered the peace 
and tranquillity of the nation. But as there have ap- 
peared of late the ftrongeft fymptoms of an universal 
defire to abolifh thefe party diftinftions; this ten- 
dency to a coalition affords the mofl agreeable pro- 
fpeft of future happinefs, and ought to be carefully 
cherifhed and promoted by every lover of his coun- 
try. 

There is not a more effeftual method of promoting 
fo g6od an end, than to prevent all unreafonable in- 
fult and triumph of the one party over the other, to 
encourage moderate opinions, to find the proper me-^ 
dium in all difputes, to perfuade each that its anta- 
gonift may poffibly be fometimes in the right, and to 

keep 
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keep a balance in the praife and blame which we be- 
llow on either fide. The two former Effays, con- 
cerning the original contradl and pajjive obedience^ Sre 
calculated for this purpofe with regard to the philt^ 
fophical and pradlical controverfies between the par- 
tiesy and tend to ihow that neither fide are in thefe 
refpecls fo fully fupported by reafon, as they endea- 
vour to flatter themftlves. We (hall proceed to ex- 
ercife the fame moderation with regard to the biftorical 
difputes between the parties, by proving that each of 
them was juftified by plaufible topics; that there 
were on both fides wife men who meant well to their 
country ; and that the paft animofity between the 
factions had no better foundation than narrow preju- 
dice or interefted paflion. 

The popular party, who afterwards acquired the 
name of whigs, might juftify, by very fpecious argu- 
ments, that oppofition to the crown, from which our 
prefent free conftitution is derived. Though obliged 
to acknowledge, that precedents in favour of prero- 
gative had uniformly taken place during many reigns 
before Charles the Firft, they thought, that there 
was no reafon for fubmitting any longer to fo danger- 
ous an authority. Such might have been their rea- 
foning: As the rights of mankind are for ever to be 
deemed facred, no prefcription of tyranny or arbitrary 
power can have authority fufficient to abolifli them. 
Liberty is a blefling fo inellimable, that wherever 
there appears any probability of recovering it, a na- 
tion may willingly run many hazards, and ought not 
even to repine at the greateft effufion of blood or dif- 
fipation of treai'ure. All human ii^ftitutions, and none 
more than government, are in continual fludluation. 
Kings are fure to embrace every opportunity of ex- 
tending their prerogatives; and if favourable inci- 
dents be not alfo laid hold of for extending and fecu- 
ring the privileges of the people, an univerfal defpo- 
tifm muft for ever prevail amongft mankind. The 
example of all the neighbouring nations proves, that 
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it isr no longer fafe to entruft with the crown the fame 
high prerogatives which had formerly been exetcifed 
during rude and fimple ages. And though the example 
of many late reigns may be pleaded in favour of a power 
in the prince fomewhat arbitrary, more remote reigns 
afford inftances of ftrifter limitations impofed on the 
crown; and thofe pretenfions of the parliament, nbw 
branded with the title of innovations^ are only a re- 
covery of the juft rights of the people. 

Thefe views, far from being odious, are furely large; 
and generous, and noble v To their prevalence an<l 
fuccefs the kingdom owes its liberty; perhaps its 
learning, itsinduftry, commerce, and naval power: 
By them chiefly the English name is diftinguiflied 
among the fociety of nations, and afpires to a rivalfhip 
with that of the freeft and moll illuftrious common- 
wealths of antiquity. But as all thefe mighty con- 
fequences could not reafonably be forefeen it the time 
when the-eonteft began, the royalifts of that age want- 
ed not fpecious arguments on their fide, by which 
they could juftify their defence of the then eftablilhed 
prerogatives of the prince* We fhall ftate the que - 
ilion as it might have appeared to them at the affem- 
bling of that parliament, which, by its violent encroach- 
ments on the crown, began the civil wars. 

The only rule of government, they might have 
faidi known and acknowledged among men, is ufis} 
and pradice : Reafon is fo uncertain a guide, that it 
will always be expofed to doubt and controverfy : 
Could it ever render itfelf prevalent over the people, 
men had always retained it as their fole rule of con- 
du6t : They had ftiU continued in the primitive, un- 
connefted ftate of nature, without fubmitting to pp^ 
litical government, whofe fole bafis is, not pure reafon, 
but authority and precedent. JJiflblve thefe ties, you 
break all the bonds of civil fociety, and leave every 
man at liberty to confult his private intereft, by thofe 
expedients, which his appetite, difguifed under the 
appearance of reafon, fhall dilate to him. The fpi- 
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rit of innovation is in itfdf pernicious, however &» • 
vourable its particular objeA may fometimes appear! 
A truth fo obvious, that the popular party themfehea 
are fenfible of it; and theref6re cover their encroach^ 
ments on the crown by the plauiible pretence, of their 
recovering the ancient liberties of the people. 

But the prefent prerogatives of the crown, aUow-^ ^ 
ing all the fuppofitiohs of that party, have been in* 
conteftibly eilablifhed ever fiiice the acceflion of tfad 
Houfe of Tudor ; a period which, as it now compre- 
hends a hundred and fixty years, may be allowed 
fufficient to give (lability to any conftitution; Would 
it not have appeared ridiculous, in the reign of' the 
Emperor Adrian, to have talked of the republican 
conftitution as the rule of government ; or to have iup* 
pofed that the former rights of the fenate, and confuliBy 
and tribunes, were ftill fubfifting? 

But the prefent claims of the English monarchs 
are much more favourable than thofe of the Roman 
emperors during that age. The authority of Auous* 
* Tus was a plain ufurpation, grounded only on <mili« 
tary violence, and forms fuch an epoch in the Romav 
hiftory as is obvious to every reader. But if Hjckiit 
VII. really, as fome pretend, enlarged the power of 
the crown, it was only by infenfible acquilitions which 
efcaped the apprehenlion of the people, and have 
fcarcely been remarked even by hiftorians and poli- 
ticians. The new government, if it deferve the epi- 
thet, is an imperceptible tranfition from the former; 
is entirely engrafted on it; derives its title fiilly from 
that root ; and is to be confidered only as one of thofe 
gradual revolutions, to which human affairs, in every 
nation, will be for ever fubjeft. 

The Houfe of Tudor, and after them that of 
Stuart, exercifed no prerogatives, but what had 
been claimed and exercifed by the Plantagenets. 
J^ot a fingle branch of their authority can be faid to 
be an innovation. The only difference is, that, per- 
haps, former kings exerted thefe powers only by in- 
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tervals, and were not able, by reafon of the oppofi- 
tion of their barons, to render then^ fo fte^dy a rule 
of adminiftration. But the fole inference from this 
fad is, that thofe ancient times were more turbulent, 
and feditious ; and that royal authority, the conftitu- 
tion, and the laws, l^ave happily of }ate gained the 
afcendant. 

Under what pretence can the popular party now 
fpeak of recovering the ancient conftitution ? The 
former control over the kings was not placed in thd 
tommons, but in the barons : The people had no au-» 
thority, arid even little or no liberty ; till the crown, 
by fupprefling thefe faftious tyrants, enforced the 
execution of the laws, and obliged all the fubjedts 
equally to refpedt each others rights, privileges, ati4 
properties. If we mull return to the ancient barba« 
Jrous and feudal conftitution ; let thofe gentlemen, who 
now behave themfelves with fo much infolence tq 
their fovereign, fet the firft example. Let them make 
court to be admitted as retainibrs to a neighbouring 
baron ; an4 by fubmitting to flavery under him, ac-r 
qu^re fome protediion to themfelves ; together with 
the ^power of exercifing rapine and oppreffibn over 
^heir inferior Haves and villains. This was the con-a 
dition of the commpils among their refnote ancef« 
tors. 

But how far back muft we go, in having tecburfe 
to ancient conftitutions and governments ? There was 
a conftitution ftill ipore ancient than that to which 
thefe innovators afFeft fo much to appeal. During 
that period there was no magna cbarta : The barons 
themfelves pofieiffed few regular, ftated priviliges: 
And the houfe of commons probably had not an ex* 
iftence. 

It is ridiculous to hear the commons, while they 
kre affumiiig, by ufurpation, the whole power of go* 
vernmertt, talk of reviving ancient inftitutions. Is 
it not known, that, though reprefentatives received 
Images fro]|i tJ^eir qj^jtuents } to be a nqember of thp 
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lower houfe was always confidered as a burden, and 
to exemption from it as a privilege? Will they per--' 
fuade us, that power, which, of all human acquifi- 
tions, is the moll coveted, and in comparifon of which 
even reputation and pleafure and riches are flighted, 
could ever be regarded as a burden by any man? 

The property, acquired of late by the commons, 
it is faid, intitles them to more power than their an- 
ceftors enjoyed. But to what is this encreafe of their 
property owing, but to an encreafe* of their liberty 
and their fecurity ? Let them therefore ackowledge, 
that their anceftors, while the crown was reftrained 
by the feditious barons, really enjoyed lefs liberty 
than they themfelves have attained, after the fbve- 
reign acquired the afcendant : And let them enjoy 
that liberty with moderation ; and not forfeit it by 
new exorbitant claims, and by rendering it a pretence 
for endlefs innovations. 

The true rule of government is the prefent eftablifh* 
ed pradtice of the age. That has moft authority, be-i 
caufe it is recent : It is alfo beft known, for the fame 
reafon. Who has aflured thofe tribunes, that the 
Plant AGE NETS did not exercife as high afts of au- 
thority as the TuDORs ? Hiftorians, they fay, do not 



mention them. But hiftorians are alfo filent with 
regard to the chief exertions of prerogative by the 
TuDORs. Where any power or prerogative is fully 
and undoubtedly eftablifhed, the exercife of it paffes 
for a thing of courfe, and readily efcapes the notice 
of hiftory and annals. Had we no other monuments 
of Elizabeth's reign, than what are preferved even 
by Camden, the moft copious, judicious, and exaft 
of our hiftorians, we fhould be entirely ignorant of the 
moft important maxims of her government. 

Was not the prefent monarchical government, in 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divines, acknowledged by politicians, acquifced 
in, nay paflionately cheriftied, by the people in gene- 
ral J and all this during a period of at leaft a hun- 
dred 
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^red and fixty years; and till of late, without the 
fmalleft murmur or controverfy ? This general con- 
fent fiirely, during fo long a time, mull be iufflcient 
to render a conftitution legal and valid. If the origin 
of all power be derived, as is pretended, from th6 
people ; here is their confent in the fuUeft and 
moft ample terms that can be defired or iiriagined. 

But the people muft not pretend, becaufe they 
can, by their confent, lay the foundations of govern- 
ment, that therefore they are to be permitted, at their 
pleafure, to overthrow arid fiibvert them. There is 
no end of thefe feditious and arrogant claims. The 
power of the crown is iiow openly (truck at : The no- 
bility are alfo in vifible peril : The gentry will fooii 
follow : The popular leaders, who will then affume 
the name of gentry, will ne^t be expofed to danger : 
And the people themfelves, having become incsipable 
of civil government,' and lying Under the reftraint 
of no authority, muft, for the fake of peace, admits 
inftead of their legal and mild moharchs, a fuceflion ot 
military and defpotic tyrants. 

Thefe confequences are the more to be dreaded, as 
the prefent fury of the people, though gloffed over 
by pretenlioris to civil liberty^ is in reality incited by 
, the fanaticifm of religion ; a principle the moft blind^ 
headftrong, and ungovernable, by which human na-^ 
■ ture can poffibly be aduated. Popular rage is dread- 
ful, from whatever motive derived : Bilt muft be at- 
tended with the moft pernicious confequences, when 
it arifes from a- principle, which difclaims atll control 
by human law, reafon, or authority. 

Thefe aife the arguments which each patty may 
make ufc of to juftify the condiidt of their pfedeceflbrs 
during that great crifis. The event, if that dan be 
admitted as a reafon^ has fliown, that the arguments 
of the popular party were better founded ; biit per- 
haps, according to the eftablifhed maxims of lawyers 
and politicians^ the views of the royalifts ought, be- 
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fore-hand, to have appeared more folid, mote ia^i 
and more legaL But this is certain, that the greater 
moderation we now employ in reprefentingpaft events, 
the nearer fhall we be to produce a full coalition of 
the parties, and an entire acquifcence in our prefent 
cftabliftiment. Moderation is of advantage to every 
cftablifhment : Nothing but zeal can overturn a 
fettled power : And an over-adivc zeal in friends is 
apt to beget a like fpirit in antagonifts. The tranfi- 
tion from a moderate oppofition againft an eftabliih- 
ment, to an entire acquifcence in it, is eafy and in- 
fenfible. 

There are many invincible arguments, which fliould 
induce the malcontent party to acquifce entirely in 
the prefent fettleraent of the conftitution. They now 
find, that the fpirit of civil liberty, though at firft 
connected with religious fanaticifm, could purge it- 
felf from that pollution, and appear under a more 
genuine and engaging afpefl; a frieiKi to toleration, 
and an encourager of all the enlarged and generous 
fentiments that do honour to human nature. They 
may obferve, that the popular claims could Hop at a 
proper ]period ; and after retrenching the high claims 
of prerogative, could ftill maintain a due refped to 
monarchy, to iK)bility, and to all ancient inftitutions^ 
Above all, they muft be fenfible, that the very prin- 
ciple, which made the ftrength of their party, and 
from which it derived its chief authority, has now 
deferted them, and gone over to their antagonifts, 
The plan of liberty is fettled ; its happy effedts are 
proved by experience ; a long trad: of time has given 
it ftability ; and whoever would attempt to overturn 
it, and to recal the paft government or abdicated 
family, would, belides other more criminal imputa- 
tions, be expofed, in their turn, to the reproach of 
faction and innovation. While they perufe the hi- 
ftory of paft events, they ought to reflect, both that 
thofc rights of the crown are long fince annihilated, 
and that the tyranny, and violence, and oppreflion, 
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to which they often gave rife, are ilk, from which 
the eftabliftied liberty of the conftitution has now at 
laft happily protected the people. Thefe reflcdions 
will prove a better fecurity to our freedom and pri- 
vileges, than to deny, contrary to the cleared evi- 
dence of fadls, that fuch regal powers ever had an 
exiftence. There is not a more efFedual method of 
betraying a caufe, than to lay the ftrefs of the argu- • 
ment on a wrong place, and by difputing an unten- 
able poft, enure the adverfari^s to fuccefs and vic- 
tory. 



ESSAY XV. 



Of the Protestant Scucession, 



1 Suppose, that a member of parliament in the 
reign of King William or Queen Anne, while 
the eftablifhment of the Protejlant SucceJJion was yet 
uncertain, were deliberating concerning the party he 
would choofe in that important queftion, and weigh-, 
ing, with impartiality, the advantages and difadvan- 
• tages on each fide : I believe the following particu- 
lars would have entered into his confideration. 

He would eafily perceive the great advantage re- 
fulting from the reftoration of the Stuart family ; 
by which we fhould preferve the fucceffion clear and 
undifputed, free from a pretender, with fuch a fpe- 
cious title as that of blood, which, with the multi- 
tude, is always the claim, the ftrongeft and mod 
eafily comprehended. It is in vain to fay, as many 
have done, that the queftion with regard to gover-^ 
nors, independent of government, is frivolous, and 
little worth difputing, much lefs fighting about.* 
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The generality o^ maBkind never will enter into 
thefe fentiments ; and it is much happier, I believe, 
for fociety, that they do not, but rather continue in 
their natural prepo^effions. How could ftabiUty be 
preferved in any monarchical government (which, 
though, perhaps, not the beft, is, and always has 
]been, ^e moft common of any), unlefs men had fo 
paffionate a regard for the true heir of their royal 
family j and even though he be weak in underftand- 
ing, or infirm in years, gave him fo fenfible a pre- 
ference above perfons the moft acomplifhed in (hi- 
lling talents, or celebrated for great atchievements ? 
Would not every popular leader put in his claim at 
every vacancy^ or even without any vacancy ; and 
the kingdom become the theatre of perpetual wars 
iand convulfions ? The condition of the Roman em- 
pire, fi^rely, was not, in this refp^ft, much to be 
envied ; nor is that of the Eajlerh nations, who pay 
little regard to the titles of their fovereign, but facri- 
fice theiA, every day, to the caprice or momentary 
huniour of the populace or foldiery. It is but a 
fpolifh wifdom*, which is fo carefully difplayed, in 
undervaluing princes, and placing them on a level 
with the meaneft of mankind. To be fure, an anato- 
lyiift finds no more in the greateft monarch than in 
the loweft peafent or day-labourer ; and a moralift 
may, perhaps, frequently find lefs. But what do all 
thefe refledions tend to? We, all of us, ftill retain 
thefe prejudices in favour of birth and family ; and 
neither in our ferious occupations, nor moft carelefs 
amufements, can we ever get entirely rid of them. 
A tragedy, that fhould reprefent the adventures of 
failors, or porters, or even of private gentlemen, 
would prefently difguft us ; but one that introduces 
kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an air of im- 
portance and dignity. . Or fhould a man be able, by 
his fuperior wifdom, to get entirely above fuch pre- 
poffeflions, he would foon, by means of the fame 
.^ifdoip, again bring himfelf down to them, for the 
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feke of fociety, whofe welfare he would perceive to 
be intimately connedled with them. Far from en- 
deavouring to undeceive the people in this particular, 
he would cherilh fuch fentiments of reverence to 
their princes, as requifite to preferve a due fubordi^ 
nation in fociety. And though the lives of twenty 
thoufand men be often facrificed to maintain a king 
in pofleffion of his throne, or preferve the right of 
fucceffion undifturbed, he entertains no indignation 
at the lofs, on pretence that every individual of thefe 
was, perhaps, in himfelf, as valuable as the prince 
he ferved. He confiders the confequences of violating 
the hereditary right of kings : Confequences which 
may be felt for many centuries ; while the lofs of 
feveral thoufand men brings fo little prejudice to a 
large kingdom, that it may not be perceived a few 
years after. 

The advantages of the Hanover fucceffion are of 
an oppofite nature, and arife from this very circum- 
ftance, that it violates hereditary right ; and places 
on the throne a prince, to whom birth gave no title 
to that dignity. It is evident, from the hiftory of 
this ifland, that the privileges of the people have, 
during near two tenturies, been continually upon the 
encreafe, by the divifion of the church-lands, by the 
alienations of the barons- eft ates, by the progrefs of 
trade, and above all, by the happinefs of our fitua- 
tion yf which, for a long time, gave us fufficient fe- 
curity, without any ftanding army or military efta- 
bliftiment. On the contrary, public liberty has, al- 
moft in every other nation of Europe, been, during 
the fame period, extremely upon the decline ; while 
the people were difgufted at the hardftiips of the old 
feudal militia, and rather chofe to entruft their prince 
with mercenary armies, which he eafily turned a- 
gainft themfelves. It was nothing extraordinary, 
therefore, that fome of our British fdvereigns mif- 
took the nature of the conftitution, at leaft the genius 
of the people ; and ds they embraced all the favour- 
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nble precedents left tliem by thfbir anteftoln, tkef 
overlooked all thofe whicfi we)^ contrary, atMl which 
fappofed a limitation in our l^venixbent. Thejr were 
encouraged in this miftake, by the eiiample of all thQ 
aighbouriqg princes, who, bearing the^fame titk or 
iq[>pellationt smd being adorned with the fiune eofigns 
of authority, naturally led them to claim the £me 
powers and prerogatives. It appears from the fpeeche^ 
and proclamations of James L and the whole traiq 
of that prince's adtions, as well as his fon's, that he 
regarded the English government as afimple mo- 
parchy, and never imagined that any confiderab}e part 
of his fubjeds entertained a contrary ide^ This 
Opinion made thofe monarchs difcQvertheirpretenfions 
without preparing any force to fupport them ; and 
tven without referve or di^uife, which are alwaji 
employed by thofe who enter upon any new projed, 
or endeavour to innovate in any government. The 
battery of courtiers farther confirmed their prejudices; 
iBnd above all, that of the clergy, who from {everal 
pafTages offcripture^ and thefe wrefted too, had erec^ 
ted a regular and avowed fyftem of sgrbitrary power^ 
The only method of deftroying, at once, all thcff 
high claims and pretenfions, was to depart from th^ 
true hereditary line, and chopfe a prince, who, being 
plainly ^ creature of the public, and receiving the 
crown oh conditions, expreffed and avowed, found 
bis authority eftablilhed on the fame bottom with the 
privileges of the people. By eleding him in the 
Toyal line, we cut off all hopes of ambitious fubjefts, 
who might, in future ^njergencies, difturb the govern- 
ment by their cabals and pretenfions : By rendering 
the crpwn hereditary in his family, we avoided all 
the inconveniences of eleftive monarchy ; and by 
excluding the lineal heir, we fecured all our conftitu- 
tional limitations, and rendered our government uni- 
form and of a piece. The people cherifh monarchy, 
becaufe proteded by it : The monarch favours lir 
feSfty? becaufe created by it, And thus every advan? 
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tage is obtained by the neW eftablifhment, as fer as 
human flcill and wifdom can extend itfelf. 

Thefe are the feparate advantages of filing the 
fucceffion, either in the houfe bf Stuart or in that 
of Hanover. There are alfo*difadvantages in each 
eftablifhment, which an impartial patriot would pon- 
der and examine, in order to form a juft judgment 
upon the whole. 

The difadvantages of the proteftant fucceflion con- 
lift in the foreign dominions, which are poflefied bjr 
the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 
might be fuppofed, would engage us in the intrigues 
and wars of the continent, and lofe us, in fome mea- 
fure, the ineftimable advantage we poflefs, of being 
furrounded and guarded by the fea, which we com- 
mand. Thi difadvantages of recalling the abdicated 
family, confilbrfiiefly in their religion, which is more 
prejudicial to fociety than that eftablifhed amongft 
us is contrary to it, and affords on toleration, or peace 
or fecurity to any other communion. 

It appears to me, that thefe advantages and difad- 
vantages are allowed on both fides; at leaft by 
every one who is at all fufcepts^ble of argument or 
reafoning. No fubjed, however loyal, pretends to 
deny, that the difputed title and foreign dominions 
of the prefent royal family are a lofs. Nor is there 
any partizan of the Stuarts, but will confefs, that 
the claim of hereditary, indefeafible right, and. the 
Roman Catholic religion, are alfo difadvantages in 
that family. It belongs, therefore, to a philofopher 
alone, who is of neither party, to put all the circum- 
ftances in the fcale, and affign to each of them its pro- 
per poife and influence. Such a one will readily, at firft^ 
acknowledge, that all political queftions are infinitely 
complicated, and thattiiere fcarcely ever occurs, in any 
deliberation, a choice, which is either purely good or 
purely ill. Confequences, mixed and varied, may be 
forefeen to flow from every meafure : And many con- 
fequences, unforefeen, do always, in fa£t, refult from 
^ery one, Hefitation^ and referve, and fuipence, 

arc. 
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ve, therefore, the only fentiments he brings to thif 
cflay or trial. Or if he indulges any palfion, it is 
Aat of derifion againft the ignorant multitude, who 
sre always clamorous and dogmatical, even in the 
niceft queftions, of which, from want of temper, 
iperhaps ftill more than of underftanding, they are al- 
together unfit judges. 

But to fay fomething more determinate on this 
head, the following reflexions will^ I hope, fhow 
the temper, if not the underftanding^ of a philofo* 
pher. 

Were we to judge merely by firft appearances, 
and by pail experience, we muft aiUow that the advan- 
tages of a parliamentary title in the houfe of Hanovek 
are greater than thofe of an imdifputed hereditary 
title in the houfe of Stuart ; and that our fathers ad* 
ed wifely in preferring the former to the latter. So 
long as the houfe of Stuart ruled in Great Britain, 
which, with fome interruption, was above eighty 
years, the government was kept in a continual fever, 
. by the contention between the privileges of the peo- 
ple and the prerogatives of the crown. If arms were 
dropped, the noife of difputes continued : Or if thefe 
were filenced, jealoufy ftill corroded the heart, and 
threw the nation into an unnatural ferment and dif- 
order. And while wp were thus occupied in domeftic 
difputes, a foreign power, dangerous to public liberty, 
erefted itfelf in Europe, without any oppofition 
from us, and even fometimes with our affiftance. 

But during thefe laft fixty years, when a parlia- 
mentary eftablifhment has taken place ; whatever 
faclions may have prevailed either among the people 
or in public affcmblies, the whole force of our con- 
ftitution has always fallen to one fide, and an unin- 
terrupted harmony has been preferved between our 
princes and our parliaments. Public liberty, with 
internal peace and order, has flouriflied almoft with- 
out interruption : Trade and manufaftures and agri- 
culture have encreafed : The arts, and fciences, and 
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philofophy, have been cultivated. Even religioua 
parties have been neceflitated to lay afide their mutu- 
al rancour : And the glory of the nation has fpread 
itfelf all over Europe ; derived equally from our 
progrefs in the arts of peace, and from valour and 
fuccefs in war. So long and fo glorious a period no 
nation almoft can boaft of: Nor is there another in- 
ftance in the whole hiftory of mankind, thatfo many 
milions of people have, during fuch a fpace of time, 
been held together, in a manner fo free, fo rational, 
and fo fuitable to the dignity of human nature. 

But though this recent experience feems clearly 
to decide in favour of the prefent eftablifhment, 
there are fome circumftances to be thrown into the 
other fcale ; and it is dangerous to regulate our 
judgment by one event or example. 

We have had two rebellions during the flourifhing 
period above mentioned, befides plots and confpira- 
cies without number. And if none of thefe have 
produced any very fatal event, we may afcribe our 
efcape chiefly to the narrow genius of thofe princes 
who difputed our eftablilhment ; and we may efteem 
ourfelves fo far fortunate. But the claims of the 
baniflied family, I"fear, are not yet antiquated; and 
who can foretel, that their future attempts will pro- 
duce no greater diforder? 

The difputes between privilege and prerogative 
may eafily be compofed by laws, and votes, and 
conferences, and conceflions : where there is tolera- 
ble temper or prudence on both fides, or on either 
fide. Among contending titles, the quefl:ion can 
only be determined by the fword, and by devaftation, 
and by civil war. 

A prince, who fills the throne with a difputed 
title, dares not arm his fubjeds ; the only method of 
fecuring a people fully, both againfl domeftic op- 
preiiion and foreign conqueft., 

Notwithftanding our riches and renown, what a 
critical efcape did we make, by the late peace, fron^ 
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iangers^ which were owmg not fo much to bai eon^ 
dnd and ill fuccefs in war, as to the pernicious 
firadice of mortgaging our financeSp and the ftiU 
more pernicious maxim of never paying <^ our in* 
cnmbxunces ? Such fatal meafures would not proba- 
hfy have been embraced, had it not been to fecore 
t precarious eftabliflimenL 

But to convince us, that an hereditary title is to be 
embraced rather than a parliamentary one, which is 
not fupported by any other views or motives ; a man 
needs only transport himfelf back to the aera of the 
leftoration, and fnppofe, that he had had a feat in that 
parliament which recalled the royal family, and put 
a period to the greateft diforders that ever arofe from 
the oppofite pretenfions of prince and people. What 
would have been thought of one, that had propofed 
at that time, to fet afide Charles II. and fettle the 
crown on the Duke of York or Gloucester^ merdy 
in order to exclude all high claims, like thoffi of 
their father and grandfather? Would not fuch a 
one have been regarded as an extravagant projedlor^ 
who loved dangerous remedies, and could tamper 
and play with a government and national conftito^ 
tion, like a quack \Vith a fickly patient ? 

In reality, the reafon affigned by the nation for 
excluding the race of Stuart, and fo many other 
branches of the royal family, is not on account of 
their hereditary title (a reafon which would, to vul- 
gar apprehenfions, have appeared altogether abfurd),t 
but on account of their religion. Which leads us 
to compare the difadvantages above mentioned in 
each eft ablifh meat. 

I confefs, that, confidering the matter in general, 
It were much to be wilhed, that our prince had no 
foreign dominions, and could confine all his attention 
to the government of this ifland. For not to men- 
tion fome real inconveniences that may refult from 
territories on the continent, they afford fuch a handle 
for calumny and defamation, as is greedily feized 
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by the people, always difpofed to think ill of thetif 
fuperiors. It mull, however, be acknowledged, tliat 
Hanover, is, perhaps, the fpot of ground in £ui|.oPS 
the leaft inconvenient for a King in England^ It 
lies in the heart of Germany, at a diilance from the 
great powers, which are our natural rivals : It is 
protected by the laws of the empire, as well as by 
the arms of its x)wn fovereign : And it ferves only to 
conned: us more clofely with the houfe of Austria^ 
our natural ally. 

The religious perfuafion of the houfe of Stuart 
is an inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and 
would threaten us with much more difin^ confe«- 
quences. The Roman Catholic religion, with its 
train of priefts and friars, is more expenfivc than 
ours : Even though unaccompanied with its natural 
attendants of inquiivtors, and ftakes, and gibbets, it 
is lefs tolerating : And not content with dividing die 
facerdotal from the regal <^ce (which muil be pre*- 
judicial to any ftate), .it beftows the former on a ^ 
reigner, who has always a feparate intcrtSt &om 
that of the public, and jnay ofren hav^e aa oppodhe 
one. 

But were this rdigion ever fo advantageous to &• 
ciety, it is contrary to that which is eftablifliel 
among us, and which is likely to keep pofleflioD^ 
for a long time, of the minds of the people. And 
though it is much to be hoped, that the progfefi of 
reafon wuU, by degrees, abate the acrimony of opp(^ 
iite religions all over £uR0P£ ; yet the fpirit of mo*' 
deration has, as yet, made ta9 Aqw advances to be 
entirely trufted. 

Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the fct^ 
tlement in the family of Stuart, which free^ us from 
a difputed title, feem to bear fome prop^nrtion wkh 
thofe of the fettlement in the &mily of HAKoysRt 
which frees us from the claims of prer<)gative : But 
at the fame time^ its disadvantages, by placing oil 
the throne a Roman Catholic, are greater than thcfe 
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of th^ other eilalllifhment, in fettling tht cr6wh oh 
a foreign prince. What party an impartial patriot 
in the reign of K. William or Q^ Anne, would 
have chofen amidft thefe oppofite views, may, per- 
haps, to fome appear hard to determine. 

But the Settlement in the houfe of Hanover has 
aftually taken place. The princes of that family, 
without intrigue, without cabal, without folicitation 
on their partj have been called to mount our throne, 
by the united voice of the whole legiflative body, 
'They have, fince their accelfion, difplayed in all their 
adkions, the utmoft mildnefs, equity, and regard to 
the laws and conftitution. Our own minifters, our 
own parliaments, ourfelves have governed us ; and if 
aught ill has be&llen us, we can only blame fortune 
or ourfelves. What a reproach mull lye become 
among nations, if, difgufted with a fettlement fo 
ddiberately made, and whofe conditions have been 
fo religiouity obferved, we (hould throw every thing 
again into confiifion, and by our levity and rebellious 
difpofition, prove qurfelves totally iinfit for any ftate 
tot that of abfolute flavery and fubjedtion ? 

The greateft inconvenience attending a difputed 
title is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars and 
rebellions. What wife man, to avoid this inconve- 
nience, would run, diredly into a civil war and re- 
bellion? Not to mention, that fo long poffeffion, 
fecured by fo many laws, muft, ere this time, in the 
apprehenfion of a great part of the nation, have be- 
gotten a title in the houfe of Hanover, independent 
of their prefent pofleffion : So that now we fhould 
not, even by a revolution, obtain the end of avoiding 
a difputed title. 

No- revolution made by national forces, will ever 
be able, without fome other great neceflity, to abolifli 
our debts and incumbrances, in which the intereft 
of fo many perfons is concerned. And a revolution 
made by foreign forces, is a conqueft : A calamity, 
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with which the precarious balance of power threat- 
ens liSj and which our civil diffentions are likely, 
above all other circumltances, to bring uppn us. 
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Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth. 



IT is not with forms of government as with other 
artificial contrivances, where an old engine may 
be rejected, if we can difcover another more accurate 
and commodious ; or where trials may fafely be made, 
even though the fuccefs be doubtfuL An eftabliflied 
government has an infinite advantage, by that very 
circumftance, of its being eftabliflied; the bulkf^ 
mankind being governed by authority, not reafon, 
and never attributing authority to any thing that has 
not the recommendation of antiquity. To tamper, 
therefore, in this affair, or try experiments merely 
upon the credit of fuppofed argument and philofophy, 
can never be the part of a wife magiftrate, who will 
bear a reverence to what carries the marks of age ; and 
though he may attempt fome improvements for the 
public good, yet will he adjuft his innovations as much 
as poffible to the ancient fabric, and preferve entire 
the chief pillars and fupports of the conftitution. 

The mathematicians in Europe have been much, 
divided concerning that figure of a Ihip, which is the 
moft commodious for failing; and Huygens, who at 
laft determined the controverfy, is juftly thought to 
have obliged the learned as well as conunercial 
world; though Columbus had failed to America; 
and Sir Francis Drake made the tour of the world, 

without 
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without any fuch difcovery. As one form of* govern* 
jnent muft be allowed more perfeift thkn another, in-i 
dependent of the manners and humours of particular 
men; why may we not enquire what is the moft 
perfeft of all, though the common botched arid inac- 
curate governments feem to ferve the purpofes of fo- 
ciety, and though it be not fo eafy to eftablilh a new 
fyftem of government, as to build a veffel upon a new 
conftruftion? The fubjeft is furely the moft worthy 
curiofity of any the wit of man can poffibly devife* 
And who knows, if this controverfy were fixed by the 
nniverfal confent of the wife and learned ; but, in 
fome future age, an opportunity might be afforded 
of reducing the theory to pradlice, either by a diflb- 
lution of fome old government, or by the combination 
cf men to form a new one in fome diftant pait of the 
world ? In all cafes, it muft be advantageous to know 
what is moft perfed in the kind, that we may be able 
to bring any real conftitution or form of government 
as near it 93 poffible, by fuch geptle alteratiQns and 
innovations as may not giv^ too gr^t difturbapce to 
fociety. 

All I pretend to in the prefent cjTay is, to revive 
this fubjed of fpeculation ; and therefore I fhall dt* 
Ever my fentiments in as few words as poflible. A 
long differtation on that head would not, I apprehend^ 
he very acceptable to the public, who will be apt to 
regard fuch difquifitions both as ufelefs and chime* 
ricaL 

All plans of government, which fuppofe great re* 
formation in the manners of mankind, are plainly i- 
maginary. Of this nature are the Republic of P;.ato^ 
and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. The Oceana 
is the only valuable model of a commonwealth that 
has yet been offered to the public. 

The chief defe<3:s of the Oceana feem to be thefe. 
Firjl^ Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, 
of whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public em- 
ployment. Secondly^ Its Agrarian is imprat^icable^ 

Men 
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Men will fodii learn the art which was praftifed in 
ancient Rome, of condealing their poffeffions under 
other people's name; till at laft the abufe will become 
fo common, that they will throw pfF even the appear- 
ance of reftraint. Thirdly ^ The Oceana provides 
not a fufficient fecuritjr for liberty, or the redrefs of 
grievances. The fenate muft propofe, and the peo- 
ple confent ; by which means^ the fenate have not ^ 
only a negative upon the people, but, what is of much 
greater confequence, their negative goes before the 
Votes of the people^ Were the King's negative of 
the fame nature in the English conftitution, and 
could he prevent any bill from coming into parlia- 
ment, he would be an abfolute monarch. As his ne-* 
gative follows the votes of the houfes, it is of little 
confequence : Such a difference is there in the man- 
ner of placing the fame thing. When a popular bill 
has been debated in parliament, is brought to matu-^ 
rity, all its conveniences and inconveniences, weigh- 
ed and balanced; if afterwards it be prefented for the 
royal affent, few princes wiir venture to rejeft the 
unanimous defire of the people. But could the King 
cruih a difagreeablc bill in embryo (as was the cafe, 
for fome time, in the Scottish parliament, by means 
of the lords of the articles), the British government 
would have no balance, nor would grievances ever be 
redreffed; and it is certain, that exorbitant power 
proceeds not, in any government, from new laws, fo 
much as from neglefting to remedy the abufes which 
frequently rife from the old ones. A government, 
fays Machiavel, muft often be brought back to its 
original principles. It appears then, that, in the O- 
ciANA, the whole legiflature may be faid to reft in 
the fenate, which Harrington would own to be an 
inconvenient form of government, efpecially after the 
Agrarian is abolilhed. 

Here is a form of government, to which I cannot, 
in theory^ difcover any confiderable objeftion. 

Vol.1. Ff Let 
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Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any territcftrjr 
of equal extent, be divided into loo C9unties, ai^ 
each county into loo pariflies, making in all 10,000. 
If the country, propofed to be ereded into a common- 
wealth, be of more narrow extent, we may dimihiih 
the number of counties ; but never bring them below 
thirty. If it be of greater extent, it were better to 
, enlarge the parifties, or throw more pariihes into a 
county, than encreafe the number of counties. 

Let all the freeholders of twenty pounds a-year in 
the county, and all the houfeholders worth 500 pounds 
in the town parifhes, meet annually in the parilh 
church, and choofe by ballot, fome freeholder of the 
county for their member, whom we fliall call the 
county reprefentative. 

Let the 100 county reprefentativies, two days after 
their eledlion, meet in the county town, and choofe by 
ballot, from their own body, ten county magijlrates 
and one fenator. There are, therefore, in the whole 
commonwealth, 100 fenators, 11 bo county magi«> 
ftrates, and 10,000 county. reprefentatives. For we 
fliall bellow on all fenators the authority of coimty 
magiftrates, and on all county magiftrates the autho- 
rity of county reprefentatives. 

Let the fenators meet in the capital, and be endowed 
with the whole executive power of the commonwealth, 
the power of peace and war, of giving orders to ge- 
nerals, admirals, and ambafladors ; and, in fliort, all 
the prerogatives of a British King, except his ne- 
gative. 

Let the county reprefentatives meet in their par- 
ticular counties, and poflefs the whole legiflative power 
of the commonwealth ; the greater number of coun- 
ties deciding the queftion ; and where thefe are equal, 
let the fenate have the calling vote. 

Every new law mull firll be debated in the fenate; 
and though rejefted by it, if ten fenators infill and 
protcft, it mull be fent down to the counties. The 

fenate. 
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fewte, if they pleafe, may join to the copy of the law 
their reafons for receiving or rejeding it. 

Becaufe it would be troublefome to alTemble all the 
county reprdentatives for every trivial law that may 
be requifitCj the fenate have their choice of fending 
down the law either to the county magiftrates or 
bounty reprefentatives. 

The magiftrates, though the law be referred to 
them, may, if they pleafe, call the reprefentatives^ 
and fubmit the aifair to their determination. 

Whether the law be referred by the fenate to the 
county magiftrates or reprefentatives, a copy of it, and 
of the fenate's reafons, muft be fent to every reprefen- 
tative eight days before the day appointed for the 
aftembling, in order to deliberate concerning it ; and 
though the determination be, by the fenate, referred 
to the magiftrates^ if five reprefentatives of the county 
order the magiftrates to aftemble the whole court of 
reprefentatives, and fubmit the afiair to their deter-* 
mination, they muft obey. 

Either the county^ magiftrates or reprefentatives 
may give to tile fenator of the county die copy of a 
law to be propofed to the ienate ; and if five counties 
concur in the fame order, the law, though refufed by 
the fenate, muft come either to the county magiftrates 
or reprefentatives as is contaixied in the order of the 
five counties. 

Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their ma- 
giftrates or reprefentatives, may throw any man out 
of all public offices for a year. ' Thirty counties for 
three years. ^ 

The fenate has a power of throwing out any mem- 
ber or number of members of its own body, not tp 
betre-eleded for that year. The fenate cannot throw 
out twice in a year the fenator of the fame county. 

The power of the old fenate continues for three 
weeks after the annual eledion of the county repre- 
fentatives. Then all the new fenators are fliut up in 
a conclave like the cardinals; and by an intricate 
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B&Uot ifcxii M ilha^ oFVekicje or Malta, thdy chuid 
the following ib^ftrates ; a protedor.who reprefentd 
^e dignity df the cbrnmonweialth^ and prefides in the 
^^te^ two fedtetairies of ftate ; thefe fix coucils, a 
^iincit of ftate, a ccmncil o^ religion and karning, a 
eo>i)icil of trade, a coimdr0f law^, a council of war, 
a CQunci^ of the admiralty, each council coiififling of 
five perfoiis, together with fix commiffioners of the 
teeftmiT'arid a firft comnu . All thcfe muft be 

fenators. The fen^e alib names all the ambafladors 
& foreigi! courts, ^o may either be fehaC^rs or no(. 
r ' The fenate may tontiritte any or all- of tbefC| but 
feiuff rc-eleft th^ every Vcar. 
" Tii6 protestor aiid two fecretarfe» hi«re feffion and 

firage m the council of ftate. The bufinefr of that 
JQuncir i« all foreign *prfitfc5. The eouneil of ftate 
$BS feidHon and fuflrage hi all the other councils^ 
*, The cbuticil of rclijgioii and learning infpe^fi the 
tfni'^erfities and clergy. ' -That ofttade iufpedls eVery 
thing that may affedt comhierce. That of law» in- 
j[pe£ts aUtttifeabdfesoflawbythriftferiorm^iftratesy 
>nd examines what impfOTtmenis ifiay be made of 
the Ynunicipal la^^. ' That of war infp^s the militia 
and its difcipline, ftlagazines, fliores, ^c. and when 
the republic is in war, examines into the proper 
orders for generals. The council of admiralty has 
the fame power with regard to the navy, together 
t^rith the nomination of the capt^n» and all inferior 
officers. 

None of^thefe councils can give orders themfelves, 
except where they receive fuch powers from the fe- 
nate. In other cafes^ they muft conmiunicate every 
thing to the fenate. 

When the fenate is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may affemble it before the day appoint-^ 
ed for its meeting* 

Befides thefe councils or courts, there is another 
called the court of competitors i which is thus confti- 
tuted. If any candidates for the office of fenator 

• have 
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have more votes than a third of the rcsprefeotatives, 
that candidate, who has moft votes, next "to the fe^ 
nator eledled, becomes incapable for one year of alt 
public offices, even of being a magiftrate or reprc- 
ientative : But he takes his feat in the court of com- 
petitors. Here then is a court which may, fometimes 
cohfift of a hundred members, fometimes . have , no 
members at all ; and by that means, be for a yeay 
aboliflied. 

The court of competitors has no power in the 
commonwealth. It has only the infpedtiod of public, 
accounts, and the accufing of any man before the 
fenatc. If the fenate acquit him, the court of com-t. 
petitors* may, if they pleafe, appeal to the people, 
either magiftrates or reprefentatives. Upon £hat 
appeal, the magiftrates or reprefentatives meet on 
the day ^appointed by the court of competitors, and 
choofe in each county three perfons ; from which 
number every fenator is excluded. Thefe, to the 
number of 300, nj-eet in the capital, and bring the 
perfon accufed to a new trial. 

The court of competitors may propofe'any law to 
the fenate ; and if refufed, may appeal to the people, 
that is, to the magiftrates or reprefentatives, who 
examine it in their counties. Every fenator, who h 
thrown out of the fenate by a vote of the court, takes 
his feat in the court of competitors. 

The fenate poflefles all the judicative authority of 
the houfe of Lords, that is all the appeals from the 
inferior courts, It likewife appoints the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and all the officers of the law. 

Every county is a kind of republic within itfelf, 
and the reprefentatives may m^ke bye-laws ; which 
have no. authority till three months after they are 
voted. A copy of the Uw is fent to the fenate, and 
to every other county. The fenate, or any fingle 
county, may, at any time, annul any bye-law of 
another foimty. - 

Ff3 The 
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The rtprefisntatiTes have all the antfaoritf 6f dbo 
t&iTiSB joftices of peace in trials, coii]initineitt9» lie. 

The jna^ftrates have the appoinddent of aU the 
officers of the revenue in each coun^. All caofa 
with regatd to the revienue are carried nlHihittrlyby 
i|»peal Define the xnagiftrates. T^ej pais the ac- 
eompts of all tiie officers ; but muft have theit own 
aecompts examined and pafled at tlie end of the 
year by the reprefisntatives. 

The magiftrates name reAors or miniAers to all 
tfieMaiihes. 

Tlie Freibyterian government is eftabliihed ; and 
die higheft ecclefiaftical court is an aflembly or fynod 
ef aU the prefbyters of the county. The magiiteitet 
may take any caufe from this court, and determine 
it diemfelTes. 

The magifirates may try, and depofe or Jdii^^end 
my preflqpter. 

The mSitia is eftablifhed in imitation of that of 
SwisssuLAND ; which being well known, we ftall 
not infift upon it. It will only be prqiet to mak; 
diis addition, that an army of 20^000 nien be annu- 
ally drawn out by rotation, paid and encamped 
during fix weeks in fummer; that the duty of a 
camp may not be altogether unknown* 

The magifirates appcHnt all the colonels and down- 
wards ; the fenate all upwards. During war, the 
general appoints the colonel and downwards, and 
his cbinmiffion is good for a twelvemonth. But af- 
ter that, it muft be confirmed by the magifirates of 
the county, to which the regiment belongs. The 
magiftrates may break any officer in the county regi- 
ment ; and the fenate may do the fame to any offi- 
cer in the fervice. If the magiftrates do not think 
proper to confirm the general's choice, they may 
appoint another officer in the place of him they re- 
jeft. ' 

All crimes are tried within the county by the 

magiftrates 
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magiftrates and a jury. But the fenate can ftop any 
trid, and bring it before themfelves. 

Any county may (indid any man before the fenate 
for any crime. 

The protedor, the two fecretaries, the council of 
ft ate, with any five or more that the fenate appoints, 
are pofleffed, on cKtraordinary emergencies, of dic^ 
tatorial power for fix months. 

The protedor may, pardoii any perfon condemned 
Yfy the inferior courts. 

In time of war, no officer of the army that is in 
the field can have ai^y civil office in the common- 
wealth. 

The capital; which W€ ihall call London, may ht 
allowed four members in the fenate. It may there- 
fore be divided into four counties. The reprefen- 
tatives of each, of thefe choofe one fenator and ten 
magiflrates. There are therefore in the city four 
ienators, forty-four magiftrates, and four hundred 
reprefentatives. The magiftrates have the fame au- 
thority as in the counties. The reprefentatives alfo 
have the fame authority; but they never meet in 
one general court : They give their votes in their 
particular county, or divifion of hundreds. 

When they enad any bye-law, the greater num- 
ber of counties or divifions determines the matter. 
And where thefe are equal, th^ magiftrates have the 
caftingvote. 

The magiftrates choofe the mayor, ftieriff, record- 
er, and other officers of the city. 

In the commonwealth, no reprefentative, magi- 
ftrate, or fenator, as fuch, has any falary. The pro- 
tedor, fecretaries, councils, and ambafladors, have, 
falaries. 

The firft year in every century is fet apart for 
correding all inequalities, which time may have 
produced in the reprefentative. /This muft be doine 
by the legiUuturje. 

rf4 The 
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The following political aphorifins may cxplaiu 
the reafon of thefe orders. 

The lower fort of people and fmall proprietors are 
good judges enough of oqie not very diftant from them 
m rank or habitation ; and therefore, in their paro- 
chial meetings, will probably choofe the be^, or 
nearly the bell, reprefentativc : But they are wholly 
unfit for county-meetings, and for electing into the 
higher offices of the republic. Their ignoranqe 
gives the grandees an opportunity of deceiving them* 

Ten thoufand, even though they were not annually 
eledled, are a baiis large enough for any free gove^rn- 
ment. It is true, the nobles in Poland are more 
than io,cx5o, and yet thefe opprefs the people. But 
as power always continues there in the £une perfons 
and families, this makes them, in a manner, a dif« 
iferent nation from the people. Befides the nobles 
are there imited under a few he^s of families. 

All free governments mull confift of two qouncils^ 
a leffer and greater ; or, in other words, of a fenate 
and people. The people, as Harhinoton obfenreS| 
womld want wifdom, without the fenate : The fe-. 
pate, without the people, would want hqnelly. 

A large aflembly of looo, for inftance, to. repre- 
fent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall 
into diforder. If not allowed to debate, the fenate 
has a negative upon them, and the worft kind of 
negative, that before refolution.. 

Here therefore is an inconvenience, which no go- 
vernment has yet fully remedied, but which is the 
eafieft to be remedied in the world. If the people 
debate, all is confufion : If they do not debate, they 
can only refolve ; and then the fenate carves for 
them. Divide the people into many feparate bodies ; 
and then they may debate with fafety, and every in- 
convenience feems to be prevented. 

Cardinal de Retz fays, that all numerous aflem- 
^lies, however compofed, are mere mob, and fwayed 

' • in 
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Ui their debates by the leaft motive. This we find 
confirmed by daily experience. When an abfurdity 
ftrikes a member, he conveys it to 'his neighbour, 
and fo on^ till the whole be infefted. Separate this 
great body ; and though every member be only of 
middling fenfe, it is not probable, that any thing but 
reafon can prevail over the whole. Influence and 
example being removed, good fenfe will always get 
the better of bad among a number of people. 

There are two things to be guarded agaiiift ip 
every fenate : Its combination, and its diviiion. Its 
combination is moft dangerous. And agdinft this 
inconvenience we have provided the following remer ■ 
dies. I. The great dependence of the fenators on 
the people by annual eleftions I and that hot by an 
undiftinguifhing rabble, like the Enolxsh eleflkors, 
but by men of fortune and education. 2. The fmall 
powef they are allowed. They have few offices to 
djipofe of. Almoft all are given by the magiftratcs 
in the counties 3. The court of competitors, which 
being compofed of men that are their rivals, next to 
them in intereft, and uneafy in their prefent fituation, 
will be fure to take all advantages againft them. 

The divifion of the fenate is prevented, i. By the 
fmallnefs of their number. 1. As fadtion fuppoies a( 
combination in a feparate intereft, it is prevented by 
their dependence on the people. 3. They have a 
power of expelling any factious member. It is true, 
when another member of the fame fpirit comes from 
the county, they have no power of ejLpelling him ; 
Nor is it fit they fliould ; for that fhows the humour 
to be in the people, and may poffibly arife from fome 
ill condud in public affairs, 4. Almoft any man in 
a fenate fo regularly chofen by the people, may be 
fuppofed fit for any civil office. It would be proper, 
therefore, for the fenate to form fome general refolu- 
'^ tions with regard to the difpofing of offices among 
f he members : Which refolutions would not confine 
t|iem in critical times, when extraordinary parts on 

the 
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the ant hand, or extraordinary llupidity on the other^ 
appears in any fenator ; but they will be fufficient to 
prevent intrigue and faftion by making the difpofal 
q£ the office? a thing of courfe. For inftance, let it 
l>e a refolution. That no man fhall enjoy any office, 
till he h^ fat four years in the fenate : That except 
ambafladors, no man fhall be in office two years fol- 
lowing : That no man fhall attain the higher offices 
but through the lower : That no '^man fhall be pro- 
tedor twice, &f^. The fenate of Venice govern 
themfelves by fuch refoliitions. 

In foreign politics the intereil of the fenate can 
. fcarcely ever be divided from that of the people ; and 
therefore it is fit to make the fenate abfolute with re? 
gard to them ; otherwife ther^ could be no fecrecy 
or refined policy. Befides, without money no alli- 
ance can be executsed ; and the fenate is ftill fufficientr^ 
ly dependeqt. Not to mention, that the Jegillative 
power being always fuperior to the executive, the 
magiflrates or reprefentative§ may interpofe whenever 
they think proper. 

The chief fupport of the British government is 
the oppofition of interefls : but that, though in the 
main ferviceable, breeds endlefs fadlions. In the fore- 
going plan, it does all the good without any of the harm. 
The competitors have no power of controlling the 
fenate : They have only the power of accufing and 
appealing to the people. 

It is neceffary, likewife, to prevent both comljina- 
tion and divifion in the thoufand magiflrates. This 
is done fufficiently by the reparation of places and 
interefts. 

But left that fhould not be fufficient, their depen- 
dence on the 10,000 for their elections, fervcs to the 
fame piirpofe. 

Nor is that all : For the 10,000 may refume the 
power whenever they pleafe ; and not only when they 
allpleafe, but when any five of a hundred pleafe; 

which 
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which will happen upon the very firft fufpicion of a 
feparate intereft. 

The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or 
divide, except when they meet in one place, and fall 
under the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not to 
mention their annual eleftion, by the whole body of 
the^people, that are of any confideration. 

A fmall commonwealth is the happieft government 
in the world within itfelf, becaufe every thing lies 
under the eye of the rulers : But it may be fubdued 
by great force from without. This fcheme feems to 
have all the advantages both of a great and a little 
commonwealth. 

Every county-law may be annulled either by the 
fenate or another county ; becaufe that fhows an op-j 
pofition of intereft : In which cafe no part ought to 
decide for itfelf. The matter muft be referred to the 
whole, which will beft determine what agrees with 
general intereft. 

As to the clergy and militia, the reafons of thefe 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of the 
clergy on the civil magiftrates, and without a militia, 
it is in vain to think that any free government will 
ever have fecurity or ftability. 

In many governments, the inferior magiftrates have 
no rewards but what arife from their ambition, va- • 
nity, or public fpirit. The falaries of the FpvENch. 
judges amount not to the intereft of the fums they 
pay for their offices. The Dutch burgo-mafters have 
little more immediate profit than the English jufti- 
ces of peace, or the members of the houfe of com- 
mons formerly. But left any ftiould fufpedl, that this 
would beget negligence in the adminiftration (which 
is little to be feared, confidering the natural ambition 
of mankind), let the magiftrates have competent fa- 
laries. The fenators hfive accefs to fo many honour^ 
able and lucrative offices, thattheir attendance needs 
not be bought. Xhere is little attendance required 
of the repre&ntatives. 

3 That 
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That the foregoing plan of government is prai^l- 
cable, no one can doubt who confiders the refem- 
blance that it bears to the commonwealth of the U- 
nited Provinces ; a wife and renowned government. 

The alterations in the prefent fcheme feem all evi- , 
dently for the better, i. The reprefentation is more 
equal. 2. The unlimited power of the burgo-mafters 
in the towns, which forms a perfeift ariftocracy in the 
Dutch commonwealth, is correfted by a well-tem- 
pered democracy, in giving to the people the ^.nnual 
eleftion of the county reprefentatives. 3. The ne- 
gative, which every province and town ha^ upon the 
whole body of the Dutch republic, .with regard to 
alliances, peace and war, and the impofition of taxes, 
is here removed. 4. The counties, in the. prefent 
plan, are not fo independent of each other, nor do 
they form feparate bodies fo much as the feven pro- 
vinces; where the jealoufy and envy of the fmaller 
provinces and towns againft the greater, particularly 
Holland and Amstbrdam, have frequently diftur- 
bed the government, 5. Larger powers, though of 
the fafeft kind, are intrufted to the fenate than the 
States-General poffefs ; by which means, the former 
may become more expeditious and fecret in their re- 
folutions, than it is poflible for the latter. 

The chief alterations that could be made on the 
British government, in order to bring it to the moft 
perfeft model of limited monarchy, feem to be the 
following. Firjiy the plan of Cromwell's parliament 
ought to be reftored, by making the reprefentation 
equal, and by allowing none to vote in the- county 
eleclions who poffefs not a property of 200 pounds 
value. Secondly J As fuch a houfe of Commons would 
be too weighty for a frail houfe of Lords, like the 
prefent, the Bifhops and Scotch Peers ought to be 
removed:' The number of the upper houfe ought to 
be raifed to three or four hundred : Their feats not* 
hereditary, but during life : Thqy ought to have the 

2 eledion 
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eleftion of their own members ; and no commonet 
fliould be allowed to refufe a feat that was offered him; 
By this means the houfe of Lords would conlift En- 
tirely of the men of chief credit, abilities, and intereft 
in the natiSn ; and evei*y turbulent leader in the houfe 
of Commons might be taken off, and conneded by 
intereft with the houfe of Peers. Such an ariftocracy 
would be an excellent barrier both to the monarchy 
and againft it. At prefent, the balance of our go- 
vernment depends in fome meafure on the abilities 
and behaviour of the fovcrcign, which are variable 
and uncertain circumftanges. 

This plan of limited monarchy, however correded^ 
feemsftill liable to three great inconveniences. Firjt^ 
It removes not entirely, though it may foften, the 
parties of court and country. Secondly ^ The king'i 
perfonal charader muft ftill have great influence on 
the government. Thirdly ^ The fword is in the handa 
of a fingle perfon, who will always negleft to difci* 
i>line the militia, in order to have a pretence for keep- 
ing up a (landing army. 

We fliall conclude tfiis fubjeft, with obferving the 
falfehood of the common opinion, that no large ftate, 
fuch as France or Creat Britain, 6ould ever bef 
modelled into a commonwealth, but that fuch a form 
of government can only take place in a city or fmall 
territory. The contrary feems probable. Though it 
is more difficult to form a rej[)ublican government in 
an ejttenfive country than in a city 5 there is more fa* 
cility, when once it is formed, of prefetving it fteady 
and uniform, without tumult and fafticMi. It is not 
eafy for the diftant parts of a large ftate to combine 
in any plan of free government ; but they eafily con- 
fpire in the efteem and teverence for a fingle perfon, 
if^ho, by means of this popular favour, may feize the 
power, and forcing the more obftinate to fubmit, may 
eftablifli a monarchical government* On the other 
hand, a city readily concurs in the lame notions of 

government. 
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government, the natural equality of property favours 
liberty, and the neamefs of habitation enables the 
citizens mutually to affift each other. Even under 
abfolute princes, the fubordinate government of cities 
is commonly republican; while thatofccJunties.and 
provinces is monarchical : But thefe fame circumftan- 
ces which, facilitate the ereftion of commonwealths in 
cities, render their conflitution more frail and uncer- 
tain. Democracies are turbulent. For however the 
people may be feparated or divided into imall parties^ 
either in their votes or elections; their near habita* 
tion in a city will always make the force of popular 
tides and currents very fenfible. Ariflocracies are 
better adapted for peace and order^ and accordingly 
were moft admired by ancient writers ; but they are 
jealous and oppreffive. In a large government, which 
is modelled with mafterly ikill, there is compafs and 
room enough to refine the democracy, from the lower 
people who may be admitted into the firft elections 
or firft concodion of the commonwealth, to the higher 
magiftrates, who diredt all the movements. At the 
fame time, the parts are fa diftant and remote, that it 
is very difficult, either by intrigue, prejudice, or paf- 
fion, to hurry them into any meafures againft the pub- 
lic intereft. 

It is needlefs to enquire, whether fuch a govern- 
ment would be immortal. I allow the juftnefs of the 
poet's exclamation on the endlefs projects of human 
race, Man and for ever! The world itfelf probably 
is not immortal. Such confuming plagues may arife 
as would leave even a perfed government a weak 
prey to its neighbours. We know not to what length 
enthufiafm, or other extraordinary movements of the 
human mind, may tranfport men, to the negleft of 
all order and public good. Where difference of in- 
tereft is removed, whimfical and unaccountable fac- 
tions often arife from perfonal favour or enmity. Per- 
haps, ruft may grow to the fprings of the moft accu- 
rate 
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rate political machine, and diforder its motions. Laftly^ 
extenfive conquefts, when purfued^ muft be the ruin 
of every free government ; and of the more perfedl 
governments fooner than of the imperfed ; becaufe 
of the very advantages which the former pofleis above 
the latter. And ^ough fuch a ftate ought to efta* 
blifh a fundamental l^w againft conquefts; yet repub-« 
lies have ambition as well as individuals, and prefent 
intereft makes men forgetful of their pollerity. It is 
a fufficient incitement to human endeavours, that fuch 
a government would flourifh for many ages, without 
pretending to bellow, on any work of man, that im- 
mortality which the Almighty feems to have refufed 
to his own produdions. 
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t I R S t VOLUME; 

. ISrOtE top- Jr- 

tllAVE taken it for granted^ according to the luppofition of 
, Mach I AY £L9 ^hat the ancient Persians had no nobility i though 
there is reafon to fufpe6l> that the Florentine fecretary, who 
feems to have been better acquainted with the Roman than the 
Greek authors, was miilaken in this particular, 'the more ancient 
I^ERSiANSy whofe manners SU!e dercribed by Xenophon, were a free 
people, and hid nobility. Their ofiortfcei were preferred even after 
the extending of their conquefts and the confequent change of their 
government. Arrian mentions them in Darius's time, D^ exfed^ 
Alex. lib. ti. HiftoriaAs al£b i^eak often: of the perfohs in command 
^ men of family. Tygranes, who was general of the Medes 
under Xerxes, was of the raceof Achmanesi HERqD.lib.vii.cap. 
62. Artachjeas, who directed the cutting of the canal about 
mount Athos, wasoiF the fame family. Id. cap. 117. Megabysus 
was one of thefeven eminent Persians who con^ired againft the 
DJIagi. His fon, Zopyrus, was in the higheft command under 
Darius, and delivered Babylon to him. His grandfon, Mega* 
BYsus, commanded the army defeated at Marathon. His great* 
grandfon, Zopyrcs, was alfo eminent, and was banifh^d. Persia. 
H e,r6 D« lib, iii . T H u c. lib. i. Ro s A c E s , who conmianded an army 
in Egypt under Aktaxerxes, was alfo defcended from one of the 
feyen cpnfpirators, Diod. Sic. lib. xvi. Agesilaus, in Xbnophon^ 
Hill. GRAC.lib.iv. being de£brous of making a marriage betwixt 
Icing CoTYs his ally and tl^e daughter of Spithridates, a Per^^ 
91 AN of rank, who had deferted to hinx, firft'aiks Cotys what family 
Spithridajes is of. One of the moft confiderable in Persia, fays 
CoTYS. Arijeus, wVn offered the fovereignty by Olearchus. 
and, the ten thoufand Greei^s, re^ed it ap.of too low a rank, andr 
faid, ^at fo many eminent Persians would never endure his rule* 
Id* de exped, lib. ii. Some of the families defcended from the feven 
Persians above mentioned remaining during all AtEXAifo^R's 
fucceiTors; and Mithridates, in Antiochus's time, is iaidby 
J^OLYBius to be ^cended from one of them, lib^ ▼• cap. 43. Arta- 
Vol. L Gg JiAsvs 
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iAtut was eftednedf as Arrij^ fiiyt,f*'r'MrrfM«icnrf#«fc£|^£.' 
And fdien Alej^andbr married m one dsy 80 of hu capfiins ttf 
Persum womenyhit intention plaink was taiffly the MACtiMMri- 
Alls with the moft eminent Pirsiaic famiKes. Id. Kb* tiL fiiosb** 
Rus Skulus fays they wiere of £he moft noble hSrtk in FkRsiA,]ihi 
xrii. The government of Persia, was defpotic, and condoAedis 
many refpe6b9 after the eiftem dbmnerf lAk wai/not (auiied fefar 
as toextirpate all nobSityy and conlmmd all nmks and osdeii. It 
left men who were ftifl great, by themiehes and their fiunily, iaitf 
pendent of their offitt and 6oi*miffionk And the reatbn ivfay tiie 
Macedonians kept fo eafily dominion over them wasowi^tv 
4>ther caufes eafy to be found in the hiftorians ; .though it' muft be 
Machiatel^s ieafoDingis» in itfelf» JMfc'liowbrerdoiiht* 
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owned that Mac hi ate l's leafoDingu 
fill its application to the prefient caM* 

NOTE. CBJ vp. 48. 

BY th^t influence oftWcfxmn vihich I woulJl foS^^ t meaili 09^ 
that which afi^es from ihe offices and bbilVMnrs tEit aihne iitt^ '& 
poAd of the crowft. As to prirate i^iB&^f k. may be confidered in 
the fame light- as the prafti^e of rinployii^ fj^iesy which is fyctodf 
iuftifiable in a good miniftef'** and iv innihoQB in « bad iAStz Bnf to 
be a fyff or to be corrupted, is always ii&moiis nndci: all oiiidftbni^ 
ahd is to be regarded »! a fluundefs proftitotion. PoLtsi us jnfiy 
elleems the pecuniary hifhHince of the (enate and ccidbrs to be one of 
the regular and confUtutiomJ weights, which preferfeJthe bibhct*' 
of the Roman govemihent." Lib; ti. cap. fc. 

NOTE [Cri, p. do. ' 

SAYf in fart ; for \i is a vulgar erroi" to^iknaginey Aal ther iincknbr 
were as great friends to toleratioB as the £Nt3tiiH orDufctf 
are at prefect. Th^ laws againU exterfad fnpeirflitKniy a moAgft th^ 
RoMANSy ^re as ancient as the time of the twelve' tahres ; and the 
Jews as well as CnitisTiANS were fomctimes punif&ed by th^m ; 
though, in general, thefe laws were not rigoroi^y executed. Im* 
mediately after the eonqueft of Gaul, they forbad all but the na- 
tives to be initiated into the religion of the Druids f and this was 
a kind of perfecution. In about a century after this cbnqueft» 
the emperor Claudius, quite aboli(hed that fuperftitionr by pensJ 
Idws; which would have been a very grievous perfeCution', if the 
imitation of the Roman manners had not, before-hand, weaned the 
Gauls fr6m their ancient prejudices. Suetonius in vita Qi,AVtiu 
pLiay afcribes the abolition of the Druidical fuperfUtions to Tibe- 
rius, probaibly becaufe that emperor had taken fome fteps towards 
reftraifling them (lib. xxx. cap. i. V This is an inftance of the ufuaf 
caution and moderation of the Romans in fuch cafes; and very 
difFdreht from their violerit and Tanguinary method of treating the 
Chriftians. Hence we may entertain a fufpicion, that thofe fimous 
perfecutions' of Chriftianity were in feme meafure owing to the im- 
jprudent zeal ftnd bigOtiy of the firft propagators of that fcA ; and 

• ' Ecckfiaftk^ 
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Bcckfiaftical hiilory affords us many reafons to confirm this fufpi* 
cion. . , . 

NOTE CD], p. 97. 

THE orators formed the ta|lc of the Athenian people, not the 
people of the orators. Go rgcasLeontinus was very taking 
With them, till they became acquainted with a better manner. His 
figures ^f fpeech^ fays Di odor us Siculus^ his antithefis, hia 
taoKY^K&'t his ofceioTtKtvToy^ which are now defpifed, had a great effeft 
Upon the audience. Lib. xii. page io6. ex edit tone Rhoo. It id 
in vain therefore, for modern orators to plead the tafte of their 
hearers as an apology for their lame performances. It would be 
ilrange prejudice in favour of antiquity, not to allow a British par- 
liament to be naturally fuperior in judgment and delicacy to an 
Athenian mob. 

N0TE[E3, p. III. 
T F it be aflced, how we can reconcile to Xht foregoing principles 
■* the happinefs, riches, and good police of the Chinese, who have 
always been governed by a monarch, and can fcarcely form an idei 
of a free govemftient? 1 would anfwer, that though the Chinese 
government be a pure monarchy, it is not, properly fpeaking, abfo- 
lute. This proceeds from a peculiarity in the fituation of that 
country : They have no neighbours, except the Tartars, from 
"whbm they were. In fome meafure, fecured, at leaft feemed to b& 
fecured, by their famous wall, and by the great fuperiority of their 
numbers. By this means, military difciphne has always been much 
negledted amongft them ; and their {landing forces are mere militia^ 
bf the worft kind ; and unfit to fupprefs any general infurreAion in 

. countries fo extremely populous. The fword, therefore, may pro»» 
perly be faid to be always in the hands of the people, which is a 
fufficient reilraint upon the monarch, and ' obliges him to lay hit* 

* jnanddrins or governors of provinces under the reftraint of general 
laws, in order to prevent thofe rebellions, which we learn from hi- 
itory to have been fo frequent and dangerous in that government* 
Perhaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for defence 
iigainft foreign enemies, woufd be the beft of all governments, as 
having both the tranquilHty attending kingly power, and the mo- 
deration and liberty of popular affemblied. 

NOTE [F], p. 149. 

WERE I not afifiaid of appearing too philofophical, I HiQuld re- 
mind my reader of that famous dodrine, fuppofed to \it f^Uy 
proved in modem times, ** That taftes and colours, and all other 
** fenfible qualities, lie not in the bodies, but merely in the fcnfes." 
The cafe is the fame with beauty and deformity, virtue^ and vice. 
iThis doArine, however, takes off no more from the reality of the 
latter qualities tlian from that of the former ; nor need it p.vQ any 
umbrage either to critics or moralifts. Though colours were al? 
lowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be left 
Regarded or efteemed? there is a fufficient uniformity in thefenfe^ 
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and fixlnigs ofnattlina^ to mldtt dD UUife q;^^ 
and Ktlomiig, and tohate thcmatxftinflucfioeoiilifiBaiu tnsniito;. 
And M It is' certain^ tlitt' die' mSdmsr- abim^meBtloned in msaxnlf 
fthabfonhy, ttabes 00 altn«doti;ii&ia&i«m and-oniAia^. iAtf ftdoldf 
tfi'like dBCotctT ut^nHMTU TnuKnopliy make any Hccnfitioot 

SOTE Ogi p^ 161. 

TIlci SccptiCf pi)enii^|tf.cattu!lif uift milttr tt)0*iv» nhtuocBinita^ 
att phikifephiGiil tdtfict and rtfieffioitf to thdc tW«# Hide 
ftem tb lie others,. nAofe'thtth k'ondctabUe, and svhde oaCarsI' 
^fendencf is^to trtMoffliae. atid foftbi- iS^iSk^^dBooM FfiSUb^ 

rdfl^'ftiaes tKefe^i ftadte» tlidni wcMmi tihfciii» cb fa A uls ftcm tg 
memorfj and" fitnfltariiifr tbeflito me trad:* And tt^ inla-^ 
' cnce ontenneft^ tfhich ase tKbaglitfbly gtMlejaad maAeMHp tuf 
be confideraUe. But n^iat iir tbii'. influcnoet 70a Ikdlfiqf, ffilr 
temper be antecedeotfy. difpdcA alber the fione maiOfer a»thatt(i. 
whidh tfiey pretend tli»fehn jtf l^ej nrtfr^ at leA^^ tuHSj t l a it 
ttoiper, anffurtailh it fiiQi liewi, 1^. i»ltign^ iumjiy t^H^iw^nm ^pi#. 
nonrifii itGft Here are ipfbr examples oE (bdi'ip&oibiASdBl m** 
necDons* 

X. Is it not certun) liBat etcl yt oiM H tihi Bikif dnteeii^ jSj^The* 
niqrenTyibiybedj? • 

2* E^rtry one has known ilb; aikLthetbis; 
out WHy not he contented tri^ the {rteBnt! 

t. Cbftoiii deadens Or fenie fibth df thCl sbodaftf tKeft aait 
KTos ererr tfiintt'* 

A ^*--* ^<=- -'-=■* fill nil nun ■!!* »*^>- - -" ^ ■If grtt j^ - ■ --*' **' '^ * ^.iJw^Sfi 

4* ^leaitir ano luuuoDr aito- i-ae* leK at Aiue 0Qneii]iiei6e|^ciCMi 
tfieielieafibAed. 

5* How itiasy <)ther good iUiig^ntv^'If TuSH 'I^By Mit- HtnA H 
itaeiil? 

6.Hhw.mahyawtoppy intM etthdKbii of wBMi I eoift^l 
How many envy me r 

7. Every good muft be paid for : Fortuac by UbbttTy &vour t)f 
flattery. Wonld I keep the prioe, jet^have the comhuHSty ? 
^ 8. Expeart^t too great happihefcin life: Hnk^ iia^ort admiU 
xtnot* 

9* Propofe not a happioefs too compEcatkd. But does tint db^ 
pend on me? Yes:* The firft choice does. Ldle. islikea gainet 
One may chopfe the game: Aiod pafliony by deg re e ^ feizes i£k prcK 
per objeft. 

xo. Anticipate by yonr hcfpes and|aliey fhtizreeonlbiattoDf which 
time infidlibly brings to every rfKftion. 

1 1. I deiire to h^ rich. Why ? That I m^ poflfeft xiubiy finer 
objeds;*. honfes, gardens^ equipage^ &fr. How tnany fine ofaweds 
does nature offer tb everv one without expehce ? If enjoyed^ luflK 
cient; if not, fee the enea of cuftom or of tehiper, wfiicb wodi 
foon take off the relifli of the richesif 
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n, I defirc fame. Let this occur : If I ad well, 1 (hall have the 
^efleein of all my acquaintance. And what is all the reft to me ? 

Thefe refle^iioos are To obvioust that it is a wonder they occur 
-not to every man : So convincing, that it ts a wonder, they.^perfuade 
not every man. But perhaps they do occur to and perfuade moft 
■men, when they confider human life by a general and calm furvey: 
<But where any real, affetSling incident happens; when pa£&on is 
awakened) fancy agitated, example draws, and council urges ; the 
philofppher is loft in the man, and he feeks in vain forthat perfua* 
£on which before fecmed fo firm «nd ucfhaken. What remedy for 
this inconvenience? Aifift yourfelfby a frequent perufal of the en* 
tcrtaining moralifts : Have recourfe to the learning of Plutarch, 
the imagination of Lucian, the eloquence of Cicero, the wit of 
SENECA,thegaiety of Montaigne, ehefublimity of Shafts sbuiy* 
^pral precepts, to couched, ftrike deep, and fortify the siiivl 
Bgainft the illuiions of paflion. Sut truft not altogether to extenuil 
aid: By habit and ftudy acquire that philofophi<^ temper whic^ 
both gives force to reflexion, and by rendering a great part of your 
liappinefs independant, takes off the edge from all diforderly pa(iioD% 
^nd tranquillizes the mind. IDefpife not thefe helps ; but confide 
^t too much in them neither, unlefs n^ure has been favourable i^ 
the temper with which (he has endowed you. 

T»01*E CHJ, p. r79. 

IT is a faying of Men AN DE&, Ko/*^*^ s-fahumfy w/ et» » nKarlu ^tH 
Ovhts ytvoiT aw. Men. apud Stobjeum. // // not in the ponuer 
^cn of God to make a polite fold ier. The contrary obfervation witH 
regard to the manners of Soldiers takes place in our days. This feems 
to me a prefumption, that the ancients owed all their refinement and 
civility to books and ftudy; for which, indeed, a foldier's life is not 
.fo well calculated. Company and the w<»id is their fphere: And 
if there be any politenefs to be learned -from company, they will cer- 
tainly have a confiderable ihare of it* 

NOTE tl], p. 1 79. 

T Hough all mankind have a ftrong propenfity to religion at cer« 
tain times and in ceftain difpofitions; yet are there few or none 
i^lio h^ve it to that degree, and withthat conftancy, which is requifite 
to fupport the charader of this profeffion. It qfiuft therefore hap- 
pen, that clergymen, being drawn from the common mafs of mankind^ 
as people are to other employments, by the views of profit, the great- 
er part, though no atheifts or free-thinkers, will find it nec^&ry^ 
on partioiUur occafions, to feign more devotion than they are, at that 
time, poiTef&d of, and to maintain the appearance of fisrvour and fe^ 
rioufnefs, even when jaded with the exercifes of their religion, or 
when they have their minds engaged in the conmion occupations of 
life. They muft not, like the reft of the world, give icope to their 
natural movements and fentiments : They muft fct a g^uard over their 
looks, and words, and adtions: And, m order to fupport the vene- 
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ration paid them by the multitude, they muft not only keep a re- 
markable referve, but rauft promote the fpirit of fuperftition by a 
continued grimace and hypocrify. This diilimulation often deftroy^ 
the candour and ingenuity of their tempef, and makes an irreparaUc 
breach in their charad^er. 

If by chance any of them be poffeffed of a temper more fufceptiblfl 
of devotion than iifual, fo that he has but little occafion for hypo- 
crify to fupport the charafter of his profeflion; it is fo natural for 
him to over-rate this advantage, and to think that it attones for every 
violation of morality, that frequently he is not more virtuous than 
the hypocrite. And though few dare openly avow thofe exploded 
opinions, that every thing is laivful to the faint Sy and that they aldns. 
have property in tJ)eir goods ; yet may we qbferve, that thefe prin« 
ciplei lurk in eveiy bofom, and reprefent a zeal for religious obfer- 
vances as fo great a merit, that it may compenfate for many vices 
and enormities. This obfervation is fo common, that all prudent 
inen are on their guard, when they meet with any extraordinary ap^ 
pcarance of religion ; though at the fame time they confefs, that 
there are many exceptions to this general rule, and that probity and 
fuperftition, or even probity^ and fanaticifm, are not altogether, and 
in every inftance, incompatible. 

Molt men are ambitious; but the ambition of other men may 
commonly be fatisfied, by excelling in their particular profeflion^ an4 
thereby promoting the interefts of fociety. The ambition of the 
clergy can often be fatisiied only by promoting ignorance, and fu^ 
perftition, and implicit faith, and 'pious frauds:' And having got 
what Archimides only wanted (namely, another world, on wlucH 
he could fix his engines), no wonder they move this world at their 
pleafure. 

Moft men have an overweaning conceit of thcmfelves ; but thefe 
iiave a peculiar temptation to that vice who are regarded with fuch 
veneration, and are even deemed facred by the ignorant multitude. 

Moft men are apt to bear a particular regard for members of their 
own profeflion ; but as a lawyer, or phyfician, or merchant, doesj 
each of them, follow out his bufinefs apart, the interefts of men of 
thefe profeflions are not lo clofely united as the interefts of clergy- 
men of the fame religion; where the whole body gains by the vene- 
ration paid to their common tenets, and by the fupprcllion of anta- 
gonifts. 

Few men can bear contradi61:ion with patience ; but the clergy too 
often proceed even to a degree of fury on this head : Becaufe all their 
credit and livelihood depend upon the belief which their opinions 
meet with ; and they alone pretend to a divine and fupernatural au- 
thority, or have any colour for reprefenting their antagonifts as im- 
pious and prophane. The Odium Theologicumj or Theological Ha- 
tred, is noted even to a proverb, and means that degree of rancour, 
•^'hich is the moft furious and implacable. 

Reveng: 
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Revenge is a natural pailion to mankind; but feems to reign with 
tlie greatefl force in prielts and women : Becaufe, being deprived of 
the inmiediate exertion of anger, in violence and combat, they are 
apt to fancy themfelves defpifed on thit account ; and their pride 
fupports their vindi(9Live difpofition. 

Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral caufes, 
inflamed in that profeffion ; and though feveral individuals efcape the 
contagion, yet all wife governments will be on their guard againii; 
the attempts of a fociety, who will for ever combine into one faclicJii, 
and while it atlis as a fociety, will for ever be aduated by ambition, 
pride, revenge, and a perfecuting fpirit. 

The temper of religion is grave and ferious ; and this is the cha- 
rafter required of priefts, which confities tljem to ftrict rules of de- 
cency, and commonly prevents irregularity and intemperance amongft 
them. The gaiety, much left the excefles of pleafure, is pot per- 
mitted in that body ; and this virtue is, perhaps, the only one which 
they owe to their piofeflion. In reHgions, indeed, founded on fpe- 
culative principles, and where public difcourfes make a part of reli- 
gious fervice, it may alfo be fuppofed tliat the clergy will have s( 
confldcrable (hare in tlie learning of the times; though it is certain 
that their taile in eloquence will always be greater than their profit 
ciency in reafoning and philofophy.^ But whoever pofFeffes the other 
noble virtues of humanity, meekuefs, and moderation, as very many 
of them no doubt do, is beholden for them to nature or refledion, 
not to the genius of his caUing. 

It v^ras no bad expedient in the old Romans, for preventing the 
Arong effedl of the prieftly cjiarafter, to make it a law, that no one 
/hould be received into the facerdotal ofHce, till. he was paft-fifty years 
pf age, Dion. Hal. lib, L The living a laym^ till th^t age, it is 
prefumcd, would be ab}e to fix the charafter. 

. NOTE {:K],p. 180, 

CJESAR (deBf/U Qallico, hb. i.) fays, that the Gallic horfe$ 
were very good; tlie German very bad. We find in Hb. viu 
that he was obliged to mount fome German cavalry vrith Gallic 
horfes. At preCent, no part of Europe has fo bad horfes of all 
Idnds as Fr A N c E ; but Germany abpuuds with excellent war horfes* 
This may beget a little fufpicion, that even animals dt^peud not oi| 
the climate, but on the difFaent breeds, and on the fkiU and caire in 
rearing them. The north of Ekgland abounds in the bcil horfet 
of all kinds which are perhaps in tim virorld. In the neighbouring 
coiinties, north fide of the Tweed, no good horfes of any 'kind ar< 
to be met with. Strabo, lib, ii, rejecls, in a great meafurc, the in^i 
fiuence of climates upon men. iVil is cuilom and education, fays he. 
It is not from nature, that the Athenians are learned, the t^^E** 
DEMOMiANs Ignorant, and the The bans too, who are fUU nearer 
neighbo^irs to the former, Even the difference of animals, he adds, 
depends not on climate. 
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NOTE [L], p. 182. 
Small fe^ or fociety amidft a greater are commonlj moft rego* 
lar in their morals; becaufe tkey are more rexn^rkedt and t^o 
ftultftof individuals draw d^onour on the whole. The only excep- 
tion to this rule isy when tSe fuiperftition and prejudices of tne large 
fociety are fo ftrong as to throw an iniamy on the fm^er Jbciety, 
independeiit of their morals, for in that cafe, having no chafa^er 
either to fave or gain, they become carelefs of Uieir behaviour, ex- 
cept amc^Pg themfelves. 

NOTE [M], p. 195. 
Am apt to fufpe6l the negroes to be naturally in^rior to th^ 
whites. There fcarcely pver was a civilized nation of that com' 
plexion,' nor even any individual eminent either in a6Uon or fpecula- 
tion. No ingeipous manufa^luries amongil them, no arts, no fSences. 
On the other hand, the moft rude and barbarous of fhe whites, iiic^ 
88 the ancient Geriians, the prefent Tartars, have ftill Something 
ftninent about them, in thdr valour, form of government, or fbme 
other particular* Sudi a uniform and conftant difference coulfi not 
happen in fp many countries and ages, if nature had not made an'o- 
yiginai $ftinAion betiyeen thefe breeds of men. Not to mention 
^ur' cVdonies, there are Negro flaves difperfed aH oyer Europe, of 
ifvhom none ever discovered any fymptoms of ingenuity; ^ough low 

Eeople, without education, ^31 fbirt up anion^ us, and diftiiiguift 
lemfelves in every profeffion. In Jamaica, indeed, they tdk of 
one negro as a man ^of parts and learping; but it is likdy he is ad* 
mired for (lend^ s^c^mplifhrnents, Uke a paxrot vf^o fppaks a few 
words plainly, f . . 

NaTE [N], p. 197. 
Ainters make no fcniple of reprefenting diftrefs and forrow as 
well as any other paffion : But they feem not to dwell fo much 
on thcfe melancholy affeftions as the poets, who, though they copy 
every motion of the human breafl, yet pafs quickly over the agreC" 
able fentiments. A painter reprefents only one inftant ; and if that 
be paiBonate enough, it is fure ^o affed and delight the fpeftator: 
But nothing can ftirnifh to the poet a vari^y of fcenes and incidents 
and fentiments, except diftrefs, terror, or anxiety. Complete joy 
and fatisfadion is attended with fecurityi and leaves no farther room 
for adion. 

NOTE [O], p. 232. 

THE mpre ancient Romans lived in perpetudlwar with all their 
neighbours: And in old Latin, the term bqPhy exprefTed 
both a ftranger and an enemy. This is reniarked by Cicero; but 
by him afcribed to the humanity of his anceftors, who foftened as 
much as poflible the denomination of an enemy, by calling him by 
the fame appellation which fignified a ftranger. De Off, lib. ii. It 
|s however much more probable, from the manners of the times, thai 
the ferocity of thofc people was ifo great as to make them regard all 
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ftrangrry as enemies, and call thenj by the fame name. It k not, be« 
6de8, continent with the moft common maxims of policy or of na^ 
turc, that any ftkte fhduld regarf its pubh'c enemies witn a friendly 
eye, or prefcrve ^ny fucji fentiments for them as the Roman orator 
would alcribe to his anceftors. Not to mention, that the early Ro- 
mans reajly excrqifcd piracy, as we learn from their firft treatiei 
•with Carthage, prefeiVed by Polybius, lib. iii. and confequently 
like the Sallee and Algerine rovers, were adually at war witq 
moft nations, and a ftranger and an eneniy were with thepi almoft 
fynonymouL 

NOTE [P], p. 254, 

A Private foldier in the Romaii infantry had a denarius a day» 
fomewhat Itfy than eightpcnce. The Roman emperors had 
commonly 25 legions in pay, wpich allowing 5000 ipen to a legioa, 
makes 125,000. Tacit. yJnn. lib. iv. It is true, there were alfo 
auxiliaries to the legions; but their numbers are uncertain, as well 
as their pay. To conRder only the legionaries, the pay of the pri- 
vate men could not exceed i, 600,000 pounds. Now the parliament 
in the laft war commonly allowed for the fleet 2,500,000. We have 
therefore 900,000 over for the officers and other expences of the Ro- 
man legions. There feem to have been but few officers in the Ro- 
man armies, in comparifon of jvhat are employed in all of our mo- 
dern troops, except fome Swiss corps. And thefe officers had very 
fmall pay: A centurion, for inllancf, only double a common foldier. 
And as the foldiers from their pay (Tacit, jfnn, lib. i.) bought 
their own clpthes, arms, tents, and baggage; this muft alfo diminifh 
confiderably the other charges of the army. So Uttlc cxpenfive was 
that mighty government, and fo cafy wad its yoke over the woiid. 
And, indeed, this is the more natural conclufion from the foregoing 
calcidations. Tor money, after the conqueft of -/Egypt, feems tQ 
have b?en nearly in as great plenty at Rome as it is at prefent iii 
the richcft of the European kingdoms. 

NOTE [C^,p.259. 
npHESE h&s I give upon the authority of Monf. du Tot ip his 
A Reficiiions foTitiquesf an author of reputation. Though J 
xnuft co^efs, that the fads which he advances on other ocxauons^ 
are often fo fufpicious, as to make his authority lefs in this oiatter. 
However, the general obfervation, that the augmenting of the mo* 
pey in France does not at firft proportionably augment the piiccst 
is certainly juft. 

By the by, this feems to be one of the beft reafons which can be 
given, for a gradual and univerfal encreafe of the denomination <^ 
money, though it has been entirely overlooked in all thofe volumes 
which have been written on that queftion by Melon Du Tot, and 
Pahis de Verney. Were all our money, for inftaacc, fecomed^ 
and a penny's worth of filver taken from (very flulling, the ocv 
'" '^* ig woiUd probably purchafe every thing that coiild hsm beeo 
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bought by the old ; the prices of every thing would thereby be jh- 
fcnfibly diminifhed; a foreign trade enlivened; and doroeftic in* 
4uftry» by the circulation of a great number of pounds and (hillings, 
would receive fome encreafe and encouragement. In executing fuch 
a projeA, it would be better to make the bew ihillines pais for 
24 halfpence, in order to preferve the iUuHon, and make it be takeo^ 
for the fame. And as a recoinage of our filver begins to be requi- 
£te; by the continual wearing of our fhillings and Sixpences, it may 
be doubtful, whether we ought to imitate the example in King 
William's reign, when the clipt money was raifed to the old 
ilandard* 

NOTE [R], p. 2 85. 
T rouft carefully be remarked, that throughout this difcourfe, 
wherever I fpeak of the level of^money, I mean always its pro< 
portional level to the commodities, ^bour, induftry^ and fkiU, which 
as in the fevcral itates. And I aflert, that where thefe advantages 
are double, triple, quadruple, to what they are in the neighbouring 
dates, the money infallibly will alfo be double, triple, quadruple. The 
only circumllance that can obftru^ the <xa£lnefs of thefe propori 
lions, is the expence of tranfporting the commodities &om one place 
to another; and this expence is fometimes unequaL Thus the 
com, cattle, cheefe, butter, of Derbyshire, cannot draw the 
money of London, fo much as the manufactures of London draw 
the money of Derbyshire. But this obje£Uon is only a feeming 
one : For fo far as the tranfport of commodities is expenfive, fo far 
is the communication between the places obilru£led and imperfecL 

• NOTE CS], p. 328. 

I Have heard it has been computed, that all the creditors of the 
public, natives and foreigners, amount only to j 7,000. Thefe 
make a figure at prefent on their income ; but in cafe of a public 
bankruptcy, would, in an inftant, become the lowefl as well as th^ 
moft wretched of the people. The dignity and authority of the 
landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted ; and would ren- 
der the contention very unequal, if ever we come to that extremity. 
One would incline to aflign to this event a very near period, fuch as 
half a centuiy, had not our father's prophecies of this kind been al- 
ready found fallacious, by the duration of our public credit fo much 
beyond all reafonablc cxpedlation. When the ajlrologers in France 
were every year forcttlling the death of Henry IV. Thefe felloes ^ 
fays he, vmji be right at lafi. We fliall, therefore, be more cau- 
tious than to aflign any preclfe date ; and (hall content' ourfelvej 
with pointing out the event in general. 

NOTE [T], p. 339. 

COLUMELLA fays, lib. ill. cap. 8. that in iEcYPT aqd Africa, 
the bearing of twins was frequent, and even cuftomary ; geviini 
partus fatniliaresy ac penefolennes funt. If this was true, there i^ 
a phyfical diflfercnce both in countries and ages : Fur travellers make 
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Jio fuch remarks on thefe countries at prefent. On the contrayyf 
we are apt to fuppofe the northern nations more prolific. . As thofe 
two countries were provinces of the Roman empirfc^ it is difficulty 
jthough not altogether abfurd, to fuppofe that fuch a man as Colu<» 
WELL A might be miiUken with regard to them, 

NOTii [U]. p. 34^. 

JiPIST. 122. The inhuman fports exhibited at JR.ome, may 
juftly be confidered too as an cfFett of the people's contempt 
for flavcs, and was alfo a great caufe of the general inhumanity of 
their princes and rulers. Who can read the accounts of the am- 
phithcatrical entertainments without horror ? Or who is furprifed, 
that* the emperors fhould treat that people in the fame way the 
people treated their inferiors ? One's humanity is apt to renew the 
barbarous wiih of Caligu la, that the people had but one neck: A 
man could almoft b^ pleafed by a fingle blow^ to put an end to fuch 
a race of monfters. You may thaiik God, fays the author above 
cited (^eftj}. 'j.J, addreffing himfelf to the Roman people, that you 
have a mailer (to wit the mild and merciful Nero), who is incapable 
of lemming cruelty from your example. This was fpoke ^^ the be- 
ginning of his reign : But he fitted them very well afterwards; 
iand, no doubt, was confiderably improved by the fight of the bar* 
barous objeds, to which he had, from his infancy, been accullomed. 

NOTE [X], p. 347. 

AS fervus was the name of the genus, and verna of the fpecies, 
without any correlative, this forms a ftrong prefumption, that 
the latter were by far the leaft numerous, " It is an univerfal obfer- 
vation which we may form upon language, that where two related 
parts of a whole bear any proportion to each other, in numbers, rank, 
or confideration, there are always correlative terms invented, which 
ahfwer to both the parts, and cxprefs their mutual relation. If they 
bear no proportion to each otlier, the term is only invented for the 
lefs, and marks its diiUnCtion from the whole. Thus man and 
womariy tnajier ?iXi^fervant^ father zn^fon^ prince zxl<^ fubjedy fir an^ 
ger and t^iiizeny are correlative terms. But the yford,^ feamen^ car^ 
f enter ^fmithy taylor^ &c. have no corrcfpondent terms, which exprefs 
thofe who are no feamen, no carpenters, v5*r. Languages differ 
very much with regard to the particular wprds where this diiliudiou 
obtains; and may thence aiford very ftrong inferences concerning, 
the manners and cuftoms of different nations. The military govern- 
ment of the Roman emperors had exalted the foldiery fo high, that 
tliey babnced all the otlicr orders of the ftate: Hence miles and pa-^ 
ga?ius became relative terms; a thing, till then, unknown to ancient, 
and ftill io to modern languages. Modem fuperftition exalted the 
clergy fo high, that they overbalanced the whole ftate: Hence clergy 
and laity are terms oppofed in all modem languages; and in thefe 
alone. And from the fame principles I infer, that if the number of 
^aves bo;]|ght by the Romans from foreign countries^ had not 



49fi Nans to )!^ Viumt V^hVHi* 

liAfC had a cmdildip nUA inioU ^^ 

lofflaiea. BiM; thcfe» it vqnU f eon* ooaqpofid tt^ 

^<1^0N temare aacsuip ^' p^ ouifi companatiir nt pvunt* 
Xii il^. Kb* T. tit. |. 4r Atfr«t/M£r« /w. ay. IWfilov- 
ing texttare to th cf aiar ygyfeyS p a ito o CT a a wAofiimnondfcncqae 
^ ¥itiofiim» vcrios nib ndctnri M bnm dk, &aati iBma ini 
^f luuim telicidiim halMtp ^ etna gam JDUMSLlihab 

tit* I. A #1^/10 eJiSh^ Aw 6. If a» .<< Sis aotca oaia iti mio fi^ 
<< ut tam sccefiana pm oonorit paiitiii abfity nwreofna «£*' JUL 
Ax 7* JHit ia^Mtencc, it i(Bau» was ooly legMded £» fiv ulm 
liealth or lt& miglit be aScAed by it> In muer oe%«da» brini At 
asvAoaUe. T£e^a^ne ■rafcming ii ampkya d wjtkwgaid ta kmJk 
flaTca. ^ QmBritnr de cm muUare :qiui ttaper. nortaoa pnitf at 
^f xoaAafk ittf et ait Sabinusy fi ^mm ntia lioe CQ«tj]^|t»,i|BOfbii- 
f< bm cffc/' 7/.^. €4* ^ It bad eita bean doidiied. vbetUbr a 
«roiiiaii pregDaat waa moibid or ntiatedi aad it n.detcnniaBdf tbat 
Ac ia ibiaiid, not OB accouat of the tihieof her cfliifrifly» h«t fae- 
canfie it ia the natural pact or odkc of wonen to bear duUiau ,^ S 
^* Budier prsgnans veaerit^ iirter oaaaea convenit £|nnni cui eft; 
At Mayimmn eniig i^ pnaoipaum ayuma fiBainanan accyere «c txtf 
t* en conoeptuin* Puerperamquoqiie ftnam c&i Si siodo lAit 
^ extriafecot 
^* mxtterct* 



accedit, jf ood {MfOf tpa k aUq nam fabtwdinim tn^ 
De terih Cfluina difragiHrar Ttchatiiim didt« nt i 



f< natuniftexiliafit^jSppaCu^^OfipijniiVca JU 

THE praAice of kanng gnat fiana of moaqr. to fiaeada, diof 
one had near rektioosy vas conuno|^ in Gaafica aa wdl ai 
Rome; as we may gather from LuciAM* llii* prajftice prevaib 
much lefs in modem tinoies; and Ban JoHnsoa'a Volppmb is that- 
fore aknoft entirely extraded $rcmi ^ncient audiorsy and fiiita b^ter 
the manners of thofe tim^. 

It may jultly be thought) d^^ ^ liberty of divoroes in Rome 
was another difcouragement to marriage. Such a pra^ice prevents 
not quarrels from butnoitrf but rather eacreaie^ t%an; and occafioas 
alio thofe from httereftf vhich are nuuli mor? 4^gesou8 and de* 
ibuaiye. See farther on this head. Part L Effiiy XVtlj. Peihj^ 
too the unnatural lulls of the axijcients ought to be taken into.con? 
fideration as of fome moment. 

NOTE CAA], p. 559. 

PLIN. lih. xviii. cap. 3. The lame author^ in cap. 6. fiiySi 
Verumque fatentibui Utifundia ptrdidere Italian; jam vetQ 
ei provincial. Sex donu /(nniffem Av^acm poffidebanU cum interfccii 
eos Neko princeps. In this view the baibarous butdiery comn^ltted 
by the £ril Roman emperors^ was cot| perhaps^ ib deftru£live to li^e 

pablic 
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l^tAFc as we may ima^ne. Th^fe never ceafed till they had cxtin^ 
gui/hed all the iUuftnous families, which had enjoyed the plunder of 
the world during the hitter ages of the republic. The new noblea 
who arofe id. their place were lefs fplendid, as we learh from Tacit. 
jiTM. lib. iii» cap. 55. 

NOTE [BB]i, p. 365. 

WE (hall mention from Diodorvs Sicitlvs alone a few maf- 
facresy which paffed in the courfe of fixty years, during the 
moft (hining age of Grfkce. There were banimed fi-om Sybaris 
500 of the nobles, and their partizans;. lib. xii. p. 77. ex edU. Rho- 
DOMANNi. Of Chians, 6oo citiz^iis banifhed; lib. xiii. p. 189. 
At EpHtsvs, 340 killed, looo baiiifhed; lib. stiii. p. 223. Of 
GykbnianSi500 nobles killed^ all the reft bani(hed;,]ib. xiv. p. 263* 
The Corinthians killed 120, bamflxcd 560; lib. idv. p. 304. Ph «• 
VIDA9 the Spartan baniflied 300 Baotians; lib. xv. p. 324. 
Upon the fall of the Lacademonians, democracies were reftorei 
in many cities, and fcverc vei^eance taken of the nobles, after the 
Gr e e k manner. But matters did not end there ;. for the banifhed nobles 
returning in many places, butchered their 'adverfaries at Phial;e, in 
Corinth, in Megara, in Phliasia. In this laft place ^y killed 
300 of the people; but thcfe again re wlthig, killed above 600 of 
the nobles, and banifhed the n%; lib. xr. p. 357. In Arcadia 
1400 banilhed, befides many killed. The bamfhed retired to Sparta 
and to Pallantium: The latter were delivered up to their coun- 
trymen, and all killed; lib. x^. p. 373. Of tlie baniflied from Ar- 
Gos and Thebes, there were 509 in die SpXhtAn army; id. p. 374., 
Here is a detail oi the moil remarlaHe of Agathogles's cruelties 
from the &me author. The people belote his^ ofurpatTon had ba* 
niflied 600 nobles; lib. tisi. p. 6;^. Afterwards. that tyrant, in con- 
currence with the people, Idlied 4000 nobles, and banifhed 6000 ; 
id. p. 647. He killed 4000 people at Gela; i^. p* 741.- By Aga- 
THocLBs^s brother 8000 banifhed from Syracuse v lihi^ix. p. 757. 
The inhabitants of ^gesta, iathe iminber of 40,000 were killed^ 
man, woman, a^d daHAi and with tortures, for the fake of their 
money; id. p. 802. AH th6 illations-, to wit, father, brother, child- 
ren, grandi&ther, of his Libyan army, killed; id. p. 803. He kil- 
led 7000 exiles aiter capitulation ;id.f.Si6. It is to be remarked,, 
that Agathoclbs was a man of great fenfe and courage, and is not 
to be fufpe^ied of wanton cnkltyy centrary to the m»xiin8 of Iu» 
age. 

NOTE [CO], p. 366. 

IN order to recommend his client to the favour of th^ people, he 
enumerates all the fjinis he had expended. When x^f^y^f* 30 
snnas: Upon a chorus of men 2p minas; c<risrv^^i;^iraic, 8 minas ; 
atSpao't x«f'»y«»» 50 minas^; *w*m»o x^f*** 3 minas; Seven times trier- 
arch, where Ee fpent 6 talents: Taxes, once 30 niinasi another 
time 40; yvjttf«-m^;^:«*, 12 minas; ;c*f»>^ <*^*'^**« XOf«» 15 mirias; 
tafiMSoif xPfVT'CiVy 18 minaa^ «rv/»/'«;C'J*«*f> "J^*"*'** 7 minas; r^ns" «a«'^- 
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^ofAiv<^f ij minas; «f,tf^*".'»^f> 3.0 minas: In the whole, ten tafenti 
58 minos. An immenfe fum for an .Athenian fortune, and what 
alone would be efleemed great riches, Or at. lOi It is true, he fays, 
the law did not oblige htm abfolutely to be at fo much expence, not 
above a fourth. But without the favour of the people, no body was 
fo much as fafe ; and tlii* was the only way to ^ain it. See farther, 
or at. 24. de pop, flat u. In another place, he introduces a fpeaker/ 
who fays that he had fpent his whole fortune, and an inunenfe one, 
eighty talents, for the people. Orat. 25. de proh. Evandri. The 
/£«TOJxoi, or ftrangers, find, fays he, if they do not contribute largely 
enough to the people's fancy, that they have reafon to repent it, 
Orat, 30. contra Fhil, You may fee with what car<? Dbmosthi- 
N Es difplays his expences of this nature, when he pleads for himfelf 
de corojta; and how he exaggerates Midas's ilinginef§ in this parti- 
cular, in his accufation of that criminal. All this, 'by the by, is a 
mark of a very iniquitous judicature; and yet the Athenians va- 
lued themfelves on having the moil legal an^ reg^ular adminiftratioir 
of any people in G r e e c e . 

. . NOTE [DD], p. 367, 

THE authorities above cited are all liilloriang, orators, and phi- 
lofophers, whofe teftimony is unqueftioned. It is dangerous 
to rely' upon writers who df al in ridicule and fatire. * What will po^ 
fterity, for inftance, infer from this paflage of Dr Swift? " I told 
" him, that in the kingdom of Tribni a (Britain) by the natives 
*< called Langdon /London) where I had fo/)urned fome time in, 
«* my travels, the bulk of the people confitt, in a manner, wholly of 
<« difcoverers, witnefles, informers, accufers, profecutors, evidences, 
<« fwearers, together with their fever^ fubfervient and fubaltem 
<* inftruments, all und!er the coloursj the oondud, and pay of mini- 
<* ftcrs of ftate and their deputies. The plots in that kingdom ai-e. 
** ufually the workmanfhip of thofe perfons," &c. Gulliver's 
Travels, Such a reprefentation might fuit the government of A- 
THENs; not that of England, which is remarkable, even in modern 
times, for humanity, juftice, and liberty. Yet tl>e Do6lor's fatire, 
though earned to extremes, as is ufual with him, even beyond other 
fatirlcal writers, did not altogether want an obje(!il. The Bifhop of 
Rochester, who was his friend, and of the fame party, had been 
banifhed a little before by bill of attainder, with great juftice, but 
\y^ithout fuch proof as was legal, op according to the ftridi forma of 
common taw. 

NOTE [EE]^p.375. _ _ 
7 N general, there is more candour and fincerity in ancient hillori-' 
ans, but lefs cxaclnefs and care, than in the moderns. Our fpe*^ 
culatjve fa6lions, efpecially thofe of religion, throw fuch an illufioa 
over our minds, that men feem to 'regard impartiality to their adver- 
iaries and to heretics, as a vice or weaknefs: But the commonncfs 
of books, by means of printing, has obliged modem hiftorians to be 
2 - inor«' 
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frtore careful in avoiding contradidlions and incongruities. Die-' 
dorUs Siculus is a good writer; but it is with pain I fee his nar- 
ration contradi<ft, in fo many particulars, the two moft authentic 
pieces of all Greek hiftory, .to wit, Xehophon's expedition, and. 
Demosthe^es's orations. Flutarch and Appian feem fcarce 
ever to have read Cicero's epiftles. 

^ NOTE [FF], p. J77. 

PLINY, lib. vii. cap. 25. fays, that Casar ufed to boaft, that 
there had fallen in battle againft hini one million one hundred 
and ninety-two thoufand men, befides thofe who perifhed in the civil 
wars. It is not probable, that the conqueror could ever pretend to 
be fo exa6): in his computation. But allowing the fa^, it is likely^ 
that the Helvetii, Germans, and Britons, whom he flaughtered^ 
would amount to near a half of the number. 
^ • NOTE [GG], p. 380. 

WE are to obferve, that when DionysiusH! alycarnass^us 
fays, that if we regard the ancient waDs of Rome, the ex- 
tent of that city will not appear greater than that of Athens; he 
inuft mean the Acropolis and high town only. No ancient author 
ever fpeaks of the Pyraum, Phalerus, and Munychia, as the 
fatne with Athens. Much lefs can it be fuppofed^ that I>ionysi- 
us would confider the matter in that light, after the walls of Ci»o« 
and Pericles were deftroyed, and Athens was entirely feparated 
from thefe other towns* Thi» observation deftroys aU Vossius's 
reafonings, and introduces common fenfe into thefe calculations. 

r^OTE [HH], p. 383. 

DEMOST. contra Left. The Athenians brought yearly 
from Pontus 400,000 medimni or bufhels of corn, as ap- 
peared from the cuftom-houfe books; and this was the greater part 
of their importation of com. This, by the by, is a ftrong proof that 
there is fome great miftake in the foregoing paffage of Athenj6us* 
For Attica itfelf was fo barren of com, that it produced not c- 
nough even to maintain the peafants.^ Tit. Li v. lib. xliii. cap. 6. 
And 400,000 medimni would fcarcejy feed 100,000 men during a 
twelvemonth. Lucian, in his navtgiumjive vota^ fays, that a fhip^ 
which, by the dimenfions he gives, feems to have been about the fize 
of our third rates, carried as much com as would maintain all Atti- 
ca for a twelvemonth : But perhaps Athens was decayed at that 
time ; and befides, it is not fafe to truft to fucb k>ofe rhetorical cal- 
culations. 

NOTE [IIJ. p. 385. 

DIOD. Sic lib. xvii. When Alf.xani>er attacked Thebes, 
we may fafely conclude, that almofl all tlie inhabitants were 
prefent. Whoever is acquainted with the fpirit of the Greeks^ 
cfpecially of the The bans, will never fufpedl that any of them would 
defert their country, when it wad reduced to fuch extreme peril 
and diftrels. As Alexander took the town by ftorm, all thofe 

•who. 
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who bore arms were put to the fword ii-ithout mercy ; and they a- 
mounted only to 6000 men. Among thefe were fome ftnngere and 
nKuitimittcd flares. The captives^ confifting of old mttif ^romen^ 
children, and (laves, were fold, and they amounted to 3O9O00. We 
may therefore conclude, that the free citizen? in Trcbis, of \tiCk 
fexcs and al! ages, were near 24,000; the ftrangrers and fldves about 
1 2,(>oo. Thefc lail, we may obferve, were fotnewfaat fewer in pro- 
portion than at Athens, as is reafonable to ixnaginc from this 
circu'mftancc; that Athens was a town of more trade to fupport 
fhvcs, and uf more entertainment to allure firan'gers. It is alfo fo 
be remarked, that thirty-fix thoufand \i^S th^ wTkoIe nlii^r <rf 
people, both in the city of Tkebes, and the neighbouring territory: 
A very moderate number, it mnft I>^ cotifefFed; and this computa- 
tion, being founded on fa& which ^ear indifpUtsfble, niilfthave 
great weight in the prcfent controverfy. The aboTe-mentioned num- 
ber ofRHODiANs too, were all the inhabitants off the iiland Whoweii 
free, and able to bear arms. 

NOTE [KO, p* 3S6. 

STRABO, lib. V. fays, that the Emperor Augustus prbhibited 
the raifing houfcs higher than feventy feet. In anoithef pafiage, 
lib. xvi. he fjpeaks of the houfes of Rome as remarkably high. See 
alfo to the feme purpofc Vitruvius, Kb. ii. cap. S. Akistides 
the fophift, in his oration "c Pvfiw^ fays, that Rome confiiled of 
cities on the top of cities; and that if one were to fpread it out and 
unfold it, it would cover the whole furface of ItAly. Where an 
author indulges himfelf in fuch extravagant declamations, and gives 
fo much into the hyperbolical ftyle, one knoWs not how far be muft 
be reduced. But this reafoning feems naturial: tf Rome was built 
in fo fcattcred a manner as Dionysius fays, sind ran fo much into 
the countr\', there muft have been very few ftreets where the houfes 
were ralfcd fo high. It is only for want of room that any body builds 
in that inconvenient manner. 

NOTE [LL], p. 386. 

LIB. if. epift. 16. lib. v. epift. 6. It is true, Plimy there dc- 
fcribes a country-houfe: But fiace that was the idea which the 
ancients formed of a naagnincent and conYcnient building, the great 
men would certainly build the fame way in town. ** In laxitatcm 
•* ruris excurrunt," fays Seneca of tlie rich and voluptCious, epift, 
114. Valerius Maximds, lib. iv. cap. 4. fpeaking of CinCin- 
'^atus's field of four acres, fays, " Angufte fe habitare nunc putat, 
<* cujus domus tantum patet quantum Cincinnati nira.patuerant." 
To the fame purpofc fee lib. xxxvi. cap. 15. alfo lib. xviii. cap. 2. 

^ NOTE [MM], p. 387. 

*«Ty yrOENIA ejus ( RoMx) collegere ambitu imperatoribus, cen- 

jVjL foribufque Vespasian is, A. U. C. 828. pafT, xiii. MCC. 

•* complexa montes fcptem, ipfa divlditur in regioncs quatuordecim, 

«* compita carum z6^, Ejufdem Ijpatii merifura, currente a'milliaribin 

" capite 

4 
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** capite R.OM. Fori ftatuto, ad fmgulas portas, quaft funt hodie 
** numeto 37, ita Wduodecim portas femel nuiiKirentur, practerean* 
** tulxiue ex vetcnbus feptem, quae cfft defierunt, efficit paffuum per 
** dirc\Slum 50,775, ad extremarvero teftomm cum caftris praetoriis 
** ab eodem Mrliiario, per vicos otnnium viarum, menfura coUegit 
** pskulo ampKus ftptuaginta millia pafTuum. Quo fi quis altitu- 
<* dinem tcftomtA idd^t, digrtahi profefto, aeftimationem concipiat, 
^* Me^turque nuJlius uinbis magnitudinem in toto orfje potuifle ci 
*^ Cofttparari*" Plin. lib. iii. cap. 5. 

AU the beft manufcripts of Pliny read the pafTage as here cited, 
awd fix the compaft of the walls of Rome to be thirteen miles. The 
qucftion 18, What Pliny means by 30,775 paces, and how that 
riumber was formed? The manner in which t conceive it, is this. 
RoM£ was a femicir(nalar area of thirteen miles circumference. The 
Forum, and confequently the Milliarium, we^know, was fituated on 
the banks of the TyBer, and near the center of the circle, or Upon 
the diameter of the femicircular area. Though there were thirty- 
feven gates to Rome, yet only twelve of them had ftraight ftreets, 
leading from them to the Milliarium. PlinV, therefore, having 
Jiffigncd the circumference of Rome, and kno^\^ng that that alone 
was not fufficient to give us a jiift notion of its furface^ ufes this 
farther method. He Aippofes all the ftreets, leading from the Mil- 
liarium to the twelve gates, to be laid together into one ftraight linej 
and fuppofes we run along that line fo as to count each gate once : 
Itt which cafe, he fays, that the whole line is 30,775 paces; or in 
other words, that each ftreet or radius of the femicirculaf area is upon 
an average two miles and a half; and the whole length of Rome is 
five miles, and its breadth about half as much, befides the fcattered 
fuburbs. 

Perk Harsouin underftands this paffage in the fame manner, 
with regard to the laying together the feveral ftreets of Rome into 
one line, in order to compofe 30,775 paces: But then he fuppofes, 
that ftreets led from the Milliai-ium to every gate, and that no ftreet 
exceeded 800 paces in length. But (i.) a femicircular area, whofe 
radius was only 800 paces, could never have a circumference near 
thirteen miles, the compafs of Rome as affigncd by Pliny. A radius 
of two miles and a half forms very nearly that circumference. (2,) 
There is an abfurdity in fuppofing a city fp built as to have ftreets 
running to its center from every gate in its circumference. Thefe 
ftreets muft interfere as they approach. (3. J This diminiihes too 
'much frofh the greatnefs of ancient Rome, and reduces that city be- 
low even Bristol or Rotterdam. 

The fcnfe which Vossi us in his Ohfervat tones varite pu^ on this 
paflage of Plimy, errs widely in the other extreme. One manufcript 
of no authority, inftead of thirteen miles, has afligned thirty miles 
for the C6mpafs of the waUs of Rome: And Vossius underftands 
this only of the curvilinear part of the circumference 5 fuppofing, that 
as the TvBfiR formed the diameter, there were no t\'aDs built on that 

Vol. I. H h fide. 
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6de. But ^f •) this rcadiog it dowed to be co ntra iy to jdmoA iu 
die manufcnpti* ( i«) Why (hould Plin r, a ooncifis wiker, Mieat 
the compafs of the waDt of Romi in two fuoceffive fentenoei} (5. J 
Why repeat it with fo CenfiUe a variition? (4.) What is the vmui- 
ing of Pliky^s mentioniag twice the Mu.LiAaia'ii, if a line va# 
mmured that had no dependence on the MiLLiaaiVM} (5.) Au- 
eilian's wall ia iaid faj VoFiscut.to have been drawn iidmn a«h 
li/a, and to have comprehended all the buildinga and fobmbs on die 
north fide of the Tybbe; yet ita compafa waa only 6kf ailea; and 
cvetf here critica fixfpeft feme miftake or ONmniticm in tne text ; fince 
die walla which remain, and which are fuppoud ti^bc the fiunewfth 
Aurblun's, exceed not twelve milea. It ia. not* probaUe, that 
RoMB virould diminiih firom Auouaroa to AuasLiaii* It remab* 
cd iHU the capital of the iame empire^ and <ttone of .the civil viaia ia 
that long penod» except the tumidta on the death.df Mazimos ani 
Balbinus» ever affieoed the citr. Cabacalla ia fiudby Auaa- 
Lius VicToa to have encreafed Rome* (6«) There are no leantna 
of ancient buildings which mark any fuch gneatneiB of Roira< Voa- 
a I u s's reply to this objedion feema abfurd: That the rubhidi would 
link iixty or fe venty feet under groond. It appcm £rom Sr aati AM: 
{in vita Severs) that the five-mile ftone ia via LavicattM waa out of 
the city. (7.) OLYMPionoaos andPoBLioa Vmtok fix the'mmi- 
ber of houfes in Rom a to be betwixt foxtj and fifty thouiand* (8.) 
The very extravagance of the confequencea drawn by this critict ai 
well as LipsittSy if they be neceflary, deftroys the finmdation oa 
which they are grounded. That Rome contained fiourteen miHiqpiii 
of (inhabitants ; while the whole kingdom of Feahcb containa ody 
five^ according to his computation, Istc* . 

The only obje^on to the fenfe which we haive aflSxed above ta 
the pafTage of Pliny, feems to lie in this, That Pllmy, after men* 
tioning the thirty-feven gates of Rome, affigns only a reafonfor 
fupprefling the feven old ones, and (ays nothing i>f the eighteen 
gates ; the flreets leading from which terminated, according to my 
opinion, before they re^hed the Forum. But as Pliny was wri- 
ting to the Rom AN s who perfe6Uy knew the difpoiition of the ftreets^ 
it is not ilrange he (hould take a circumftance for granted which was 
fo familiar to every body. Perhaps too, many of thefe gates led to 
wharfs upon the river, 

NOTE [;NN], p. 389. 

OUiNTUs CuRTius (ays, its walls were ten miles in circumfe- 
rence, when founded by Albxander; lib.iv, cap. 8. Stra- 
Bo, who had travelled to Alexandria as well as Diodorus Sicu 
Lus, fays it was fcarce four miles long, and in mofl places about a 
mile broad; lib. xvii. Pliny fays it refembled a Macedonian 
cafTock flretching gut in the comers; lib. v. cap. 10. Notwithftand- 
ing this bulk of Alex amdr i a which feems but moderate, Diodorus 
SicuLus, fpeaking of its circuit as drawn by Alexander (which 
it never exceeded, as we learn from Ammianus Marcbllinus, lib. 
»xii. cap. 16.), fays it vnks f^^yi^*^ ^i^ffgovltn extremely great, ibid/ 

The 
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The re^fon which he affigns for its furpaffing all cities in the world 
(for he excepts not Rome) is, that it contained 300,000 free in-: 
habitants. He alfo mentions the revenues of the kings, to wit 
6000 talents, as another circumftance to the fame purpofes No fuch 
mighty fum in our eyes, even though we make allowance for the 
different value of money. * What St r a bo fays of tke neighbouring 
country means only, that it was well peopled, oinrtfuvx x«x«(. Might 
not one affirm, vrithout aily great hyperbole, that the whole banks 
of the river fr6m Gravesend to Windsor are one city? This is 
even more than Strabo fay^ of the banks of the lake M-«roti8, 
and of the canal to Canopus. It is a vulgar faying in Italy, 
that the king of Sardinia has but pne town in Piedmont; for it 
is all a town. Agrippa in Jos£PHus^jr^^//<9 Judaic, lib. ii. cap. 16. 
to make his audience comprehend thp exceffive greatnefs of Alex- 
andria, which he endeavours to magnify, defcribes only the com- 
pafs of the city as drawn by Alexander: A clear proof that the 
bulk of the inhabitants were lodged there, and that the neighbouring 
country was no more than what might be expedled about all gTcat 
towns, very well cultivated, and well peopled. 

NOTE [00], p. 389. 

HE fays (in Nerone, cap. 30. ), that a portico or piazza of it; 
was 3000 feet long; " tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices mil- 
** lianas haberet.** He cannot mean three miles. For the whole 
extent of £he houfe fi*om the Palatine to the Esquiline was no^ 
near fo great. So when Vopisc. in Aureliano mentions a portico 
in Sallust's gardens, which he csMs porticus milliarenfis^xX. mufi 
be underftood of a thoufand feet. So alfo Horace : 

" Nulla decempedis 
** Metata privatis opacam 

^* Porticus excipiebat Ardlon." . Lib. ii. ode 15. 
So alfo in lib. i. fatyr. 8. 

** Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
« Hicdabat." • 

NOTE [PP], p. 398. 

IT appears from Qs.%k^z account, that the Gauls had no ^q- 
mefbic flaves who formed a different prder from the Piebes* The 
whole common people were indeed a kind of fl^vcs to the nobility, 
as the people of Poland are at this day: ^x\6, a nobleman of Gaul 
had foAietimes ten thoufand dependents of this kind. Nor can we 
doubt, that the armies were conipqfed of the people as well as of the 
nobility. The fighting men amongfl the He l vet 11 were the fourth 
part of the inhabitants: A clear proof that all the males df militaty 
age bore arms. See C^sar de bello GalL lib. i. 

We may remark, that the numbers in Cesar's Commentaries can 
be more depended on than thofe of any other ancient author, becaufe 
of the Greek tranilation which iiill remains, and which checks the 
Latin original. 

H h a^ NOTi; 
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NOTE [QQ]. p. 401. 

THE inh^}>itant6 of Marseilles loll mot their fuperiority ovcx 
the Gauls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till the Ro^ 
MAN dominion turned the latter from arms to agriculture and civi( 
life. See Strabo, lib. iv. .Tl^at author, in feveral places, repeats 
the obfcrvation concerning tKe improvement ari£i\g from the Rom ah 
arts and civility : And he lived at the time when the change was 
new, and would be more fenfiblc« So alfo Pliny : " Quis enim non, 
** commimicato orbe terrarum, majtfUte Roman i imperii, profeciffe 
*^ vitam putet, commercio rerum ac focietate feftar pacis, omniaque 
^< etiam, quae occulta antea fuerant, in promifcuo ufu £i6bu lab. 
*^ xiy. proem. Numine deum eledbt (fpeaking of Italy) qus gce- 
*' lum ipfum clarius faceret, fparfa congregaret imperia^ rituique 
<< molliret, ^Si tot populorum difcordes, ferafque Hnguas fermonis 
*^ commercio contraheret ad coUoquia, 5c humanitatem bomini da- 
'* ret; breviterque, una cundarum gentium in toto orbe patria 
<< fieret;" lib. ii..cap. 5. Nothing can be (Ironger to this purpoic 
than the following palTage from Te&tu llian who lived about the age 
oFSevfrus. *< Certe quidem ipfe orbis in promptu eft, cuUor de die 
** Si inflruclior priftlno. Omnia jam pervja, omnia nbta, omnia ne- 
*^ gotiofa. Solitudincs faniofas retro fundi amceniffimi obliteraverunt, 
*' filvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugavcrunt; arepx fenmtur, 
*< faxa panguntur, paludes eliquantur, tantse urbes, quantar non cade 
" quondam. Jam ncc. infulae horrent, nee fcopuli terreot; ubique 
" domus, ubique populus, ubique refpublica, ubique vita. Stunmum 
** tcilinKjnxum frequentiae humanae, onerofi fumus mundo^ vix nobis 
«* elcnienta fufficiunt; et neceffitates arfUores, ct querdae apud 
*' omnes, dum jam nos natura non fuftinet/* De anima, cap. 30^ 
"^rhe air of rhetoric and declamation which appears iu this paffage, 
tMminlfhes fomewhat from its authority, but does not entirely dcftroy 
i^ The fame remark may be extended to the following paffage of 
Aris'tidrs tiie fophiil, who lived in the age of Adrian. " The 
'* wliole world," hyi) he, addrefling himfelf to the Romans, "feems 
** to keep one holiday; and mankind, laying afide the fword whicii 
tlicy formerly wore, now betake tbemfelves to feafting and to joy. 
The cities, forgetting their ancient animofities, prefcrve only one 
emulation, which ftiall embellifh itfelf moftby every art and orna- 
ment : Theatres every where arife, amphitheatres, porticoes, aque- 
*' duds, templcP, fchools, academies; and one may fafely pronounce 
** that th^ finking world has been again raifed by your aufpicious 
*' empire. Nor have cities alone received an encreafe of ornament 
*' and beauty; but the whole earth, like a garden or paradife, is 
** cultivated and adorned: Infomuch, that fuch of mankind as are 
*• placed c\it of the limits of your empire (who are but few) feem 
*^ to merit our I'ympathy and compaflion.*' 

It Is remarkable, that though Diodorus Siculus makes the in- 
liubltaiits otAiGYTT, when conquered b);thc Romans, amount onlv 
tj three millions; yet Joseph, dc btl-o Jtid, lib. ii. cap. 16. fays, 
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that its inhabitants, excluding thofe of A lex an dri Ay were fevei| 
millions and a half, in the reign of NsRo; and he exprefsly fays, that 
he drew this ac(:ount from the books of the Roman publicans who 
levied the poll-tax. Strabo, lib. xvii. praifes the fuperior police 
of the Romans with regard to the finances of ^oy pt, ^ove that of 
its former monarchs: And no part of %dininiftration is inore cffential 
to tkchappinefc of apeople. Yet we r^ad in ATHENii:u8 (lib. i. 
cap. 25.), who flourimcd during the reign of the Anton in es, that 
the tows Mareia, near Alexanpria, which was formerly a large 
city, had dwindled into a village. Tl^s is not, properly fpeaking, 
a contradiAion. Suidas (August,) fays, that the Emperor Aur 
GUSTus, having numbered the vyhole Roman empire, found it con- ' 
tained only 4,101,017 men {»<^g*^)^ There is here finrely fomc 
great miftsJke either in the author or tranfcriber: But this authority, 
feeble as it is, zoay be fufficient to counterbabnce the exaggerated 
accounts of Hbrqqotus and Diodorus Sicuvus with regard to 
more early times. 

NOTE [RR], p.4P^. 

LIB. li. cap, 6a. It may perhaps be imagined, that Folybius, 
bein^ dependent on Rome, would natunlly extol the Roman 
dominion. But in the/r/? place, PotYnius, though one £ees fome- 
times inftances of his caution, difcovers no fymptoms of flattery. 
Secondly i This opinion is only delivered in a fingle ftroke, by the by, 
while he is intent upon another fubjeci; and it is i^owed, if there 
be any fufpicion of an author's infuieerity, that thefe oblique pro? . 
poGtions difcover his real opinion better than hia more formal and 
diredl affertions. 

. NOTE [SS], p- 403. 

Muft confefs, that that difcourfe q£ Plutarch eonceming the 

filence of the or^icles, is in general of {b odd a texture, and & 

unlike bis other produ^ions, tluKt one ia at a I0& what judgment to 

form of it. It is written in diaV>gue ; which is a method of compo- 

fition that Plutarch commonly but little affeds. The perfonages 

he introduces advance very wild, abfurd, and contradi6^ory opinions, 

more like the vifionary fvftems or ravings of Plato than the plain 

fenfe of Plutarch. There runs alfo through-the whole an air of 

fuperflition and credulity, which refembles very little the fpirit that 

appears in other philofophical compofitions of that author. For it is 

remarkable, that though Plutarch be an hiftonan as fuperftitious 

as Herodotus or Lity, yet there is fcarcely in all antiquity a phi- 

lofopher lefs fuperftitious, excepting Cicero and Lucian. I muft 

therefore confefs, that a paifage of Plutarch cited from this dif- 

courfe, has much lefs authority vTithnne than if it had been found in 

mod of his other compofitions. 

There is only one other difcourfe of Plutarch liable to like 
objedUons, to wit, that conctrnini thofe nuhoff punijhtnent is delayed 
by the Deity. It is alfo writ in dialogue, contains like fuperftitious, 

wild 
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wild vifioiUy and fecmt to hare been cUefly compoled in mt&ip to 
PiATo, particulariy hit laft book Z># r/ rtpMiea* 

And here I cannot but oUcrve» that MonL Foiitbmelle, a wn- 
ter eminent for candory fieemt to have departed a fittk finom Ids ufiia! 
chara^er, when he endeavoon to throw a ridicule ugtm Pluta&ch 
on account of paflara to br met with in this diak^g;iie ooncenmtg 
oracles. The abfuratiet here put into the mootha of the fe? enl 
perfom^es are not to be aicribed to Plutaech. He makes them 
tcfute each other; and in genenly he feems -to intend the ridiciiling 
of thofe ytrf opinions which Fovtbhilli would ridicule him fin- 
maintaining. See Hlflom dts grad es^ 

NOTE [TT], p. 4a.v 

T is remarkable, that in the rqnonftnince of the duke of Booebov 
and the legitimate pHnces againft this deftination of LtOujt the 
XlVthy the do6bine of the •riginml cmtraH is infiftcd on, even in 
that abfolute government. The Frshch natito, fay they, chufin^ 
Hugh Capet and his pofterity to rule over them and their pofteiity, 
where the former line nils, there is a tadt right referved to dmfe a 
new royal family; and this right is invaded by calling the baftaid 
princes to the tlurone, without the confent of the natioiu. But the 
Comte de Boulaihtilliees, who wrote in defence of the bafiard 
princes, ridicules this notion dF an original contraft, e&edally wfaeije 
applied to Hugh Capet, who mounted the throne, fays he, by the 
iame arts vHiich have ever been employed by all conquerors and 
ufuipers. He got his title, indeed, recimiized by the ftates af^ he 
had put himfelt in pofleffion: But is this a choice or contra^? Th^ 
Comte de Boulaimvilliees, we may obferve, was a noted republi- 
can; but being a man of lesurning, and very converfant in hifbiy, 
he knew that w people were never ahnofbconfuked in thefe rcvoh- 
tions and new cflabliniments, and that t^ne alone beflowed right and 
authority on what was commonly at firil founded on force and 
violence. See Etat de la France^ Vol, III. 
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